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Ground Forces 


A. General 


Chinese Communist armed forces, known collec- 
tively as the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), consist 
of ground, naval, and air elements. The total strength 
of the PLA is estimated at 2,535,000 personnel. The 
ground element of the PLA, the Chinese Communist 
Army (CCA), is the preponderant force with an esti- 
mated strength of 2,311,000, or over 90% of the total. 
In effect, the PLA is a huge ground force organiza- 
tion with much smaller, less experienced, and generally 
less effective naval and air elements. The CCA is the 
largest ground force in the world in terms of personnel 
strength. 

Just as the CCA constitutes the preponderant por- 
tion of the PLA, the infantry is the preponderant arm 
of the CCA. Of the 160 divisions in the ground force, 
117 are line divisions, of which 106 are infantry. The 
other line divisions consist of 3 airborne, 5 armored, and 
3 horse cavalry divisions. There are 23 combat support 
divisions, consisting of 14 field artillery, 3 antitank, and 
6 antiaircraft artillery divisions. There are also 20 bor- 
der defense/military internal security divisions, which 
resemble light infantry divisions. In addition, there are 
some 80 independent regiments of various types, rail- 
way engineer divisions, and administrative and service 
troops. 

The strategic missions of the CCA are the defense of 
China, the military implementation of the international 
policies of the regime, and assistance in the mainte- 
nance of internal security. Large numbers of ground 
troops are required to offset deficiencies in artillery 
firepower and strategic mobility. For the defense of 
China, the ground forces as now constituted are ade- 
quate except in the case of an attack by the Soviet Un- 
ion or the United States. Even in the event of military 
operations by either of those powers, the final defeat of 
Chinese Communist forces and the establishment of con- 
trol over China probably would require extensive and 
protracted operations. The CCA is disposed unevenly 
over the Chinese land mass, primarily to defend the 
country’s strategically significant areas which would be 
vulnerable to attack from the northeast, east, and south, 
but also to mount external operations using these same 
areas as expeditionary bases should the regime decide 
on military demonstrations or action in accordance with 
its foreign policy. West of an imaginary line through 
the city of Ch’eng-tu, in the approximate center of main- 
land China, there are only about 8 divisions, or about 
9% of total ground force strength. Ground force de- 
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ployments also correspond roughly to the density pat- 
tern of agriculture and industry, and almost precisely to 
the pattern of population density. Troop units are, 
therefore, also available for assistance in the maintenance 
of internal security and for employment as needed in 
conjunction with national economic projects. 


The ground force role in the positive implementation 
of Chinese Communist international policies is to serve 
as a threat which will influence other nations to accede 
to Chinese power and, if necessary, to accomplish the 
regime’s ends by use of military force. As a direct mili- 
tary threat and an instrument of force, the Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces are, due to their lack of strategic 
mobility and logistic shortcomings, effective only with 
regard to mainland Asian nations adjacent or nearly ad- 
jacent to China. They serve as an indirect threat, how- 
ever, to every nation, since the scale of military action 
necessary to defeat Chinese Communist aggression might 
be a war of major proportions. 

Administrative control and logistic support of ground 
forces is exercised through 13 military regions and 
through garrison commands in the major municipalities. 
In addition, local branches of the Chinese Communist 
Party maintain close liaison with units within their areas, 
especially through unit political commissars and unit 
Party branches. Similarly, the logistics staff section of 
the Ministry of National Defense (MND), the General 
Rear Services Department, maintains local procurement 
agencies and deals with unit rear services staff sections 
on logistic matters. 


Operational control of ground force units, which origi- 
nates at the MND level in the General Staff Depart- 
ment, is exercised through the military regional com- 
mands and in some cases directly to armies and divisions. 
Most of the 106 infantry divisions of the CCA are con- 
trolled by the 34 identified army headquarters. The 
usual army headquarters controls 3 infantry divisions 
and has in addition an organic field artillery regiment 
and other army troops. 


The CCA as it exists today is a far different force 
from the army which conquered the China mainland. 
The reorganization and modernization of the CCA 
which began at the outset of the Korean War has con- 
tinued sporadically to date. Despite the economic de- 
pression which occurred in the period 1960-62, the in- 
dustrial production level in Communist China at the be- 
ginning of 1965 was far higher than at the beginning of 
the Korean War, and incomparably superior to the level 
existing at the time of the Communist takeover in 1949. 
The production level in 1963 was estimated to be 
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2.1 times the level in 1952. China has about 30 major 
plants for the production of land armaments and at least 
as many more plants for explosives and components. 
These arsenals produce a variety of ground force weap- 
ons and equipment, mostly copied from Soviet models, 
which have been adopted as standard. Production in- 
cludes several types of infantry weapons; artillery up to 
152-mm caliber; medium tanks; ammunition for all 
weapons; trucks; and telecommunications, electronic, 
and military engineering equipment and_ supplies. 
While standardization on types of weapons and equip- 
ment in the CCA remains far from complete, much prog- 
ress has been made. With standardization, logistic prob- 
lems imposed by the many calibers and types of weap- 
ons in the hands of CCA troops will be ameliorated. 
Communist China is now self-sufficient in vehicular gaso- 
line and diesel fuel during peacetime, but production 
in its present state probably could not keep up with an 
extended wartime demand unless sufficient stockpiling 
were accomplished. As with other facets of military 
operations, the logistic support capabilities of the CCA 
have not been tested in large-scale combat since the 
Korean War; the brief and relatively small-scale combat 
actions of the Sino-Indian border conflict of October- 
November 1962 did not place heavy protracted strain 
on the CCA logistic system. The Chinese have given 
much thought to the logistic problems, however, and 
considerable improvement has been made. The es- 
tablishment of rear services departments at every level 
down to regiment was accomplished, and Chinese logis- 
tical doctrine was restudied in the light of Soviet prac- 
tices and experience after the Korean War. The result 
has been a logistical system well adapted, at least in 
theory, to the military establishment it is intended to 
support. While the CCA lacks motor transport in com- 
parison to most modern armies, it considers animal and 
human porterage and inland waterway usage as entirely 
normal means for the logistic support of combat troops, 
especially in the remote and rugged terrain which borders 
on most of the China mainland. 


There has been a tendency to regard the CCA as 
an antiquated and deterioriating force. Such evalua- 
tions were especially prevalent during the economic 
depression years of the early 1960’s following the col- 
lapse of the Leap Forward, when the CCA capability 
tended to be assessed mainly in terms of relative tech- 
nological development. Inferiority in this respect was 
perhaps too readily accepted as a limiting factor with 
insufficient consideration for either the geographical con- 
text or the most likely nature of hostilities which might 
develop therein. The CCA does not pretend to have a 
global capability. It is designed for the defense of the 
Chinese mainland and for offensive operations across 
the country’s borders or, if necessary, within the coun- 
try. While it lacks the fire support and strategic mo- 
bility of Western armies, the CCA has retained the tacti- 
cal mobility of foot infantry which enables it to move 
and fight anywhere in China or on its periphery. 


The combat efficiency of the CCA has been a sub- 
ject of much debate, especially since the capture of docu- 
ments in 1961 which reflected serious inadequacies 
among some units of the army. Since the confidential 
publications of the General Political Department, which 
constituted most of the captured documents, were in- 
tended to expose political or technical weaknesses in the 
armed forces, there has been a tendency toward overly 
sensational interpretation of those now outdated docu- 
ments. While weaknesses existed, continual steps have 
been taken to correct them, and much effort has been 
expended in the improvement of company-level units, 
especially in training, leadership, and political indoctri- 
nation. Although the Sino-Indian border conflict of late 
1962 involved only a small part of the CCA, the combat 
efficiency displayed there was impressive. Fighting in 
some of the highest and most difficult terrain in the 
world, units of the CCA eliminated Indian border 
outposts, decimated the Indian Army’s 4th Division, ad- 
vanced almost at will, and captured about 4,000 prison- 
ers of war. Quantities of many types of equipment 
were also captured, most of which were promptly re- 
turned after the cease fire. The Chinese Communist 
units employed in those actions accomplished all of this 
without the loss of a single man as prisoner of war dur- 
ing the conflict; so far as is known, the Indian Army 
captured only one Chinese weapon—a standard small 
arm. These accomplishments were achieved without 
any marked manpower superiority on the part of the 
CCA in the area, except for tactical superiority attained 
for local actions. 

The small unit actions of the Sino-Indian border con- 
flict cannot be taken as an indication of the Chinese 
Communist Army’s ability to fight in a war of larger 
scale employing armies and divisions. It is also likely 
that the regiments and smaller units employed, which 
had been engaged in patrol actions and skirmishes 
against Indian troops for some time prior to October 
1962, were more combat-ready than the average Chi- 
nese Communist Army troop unit. Present emphasis 
on the need for more model companies and _ better 
small unit leadership indicates that the mean level of 
unit training is less advanced. ‘Training deficiencies at 
higher levels are more marked. The leaders of the CCA 
have had no experience in large-scale warfare for over 
10 years, and have never had any experience in the 
massive employment of armor or combined-arms opera- 
tions of important scale. They have not employed 
airborne troop units, and their experience in amphibious 
operations of the type required against an important de- 
fended shore is very limited. During the past 5 years 
there has been little evidence of large-scale maneuvers 
within China, the largest of such maneuvers being ap- 
parently confined to a reinforced infantry division. Air- 
borne training and most aspects of special operations 
training have been minimal. 

Chinese Communist strategy remains predicated on 
the land war which is extended in both time and 


place. Perhaps because they are the victims of their 
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own domestic propaganda, Chinese Communist strategic 
planners consider foreign aggression against the China 
mainland to be a distinct possibility. They begin with 
the premise that their 160 divisions will equal or be su- 
perior to the enemy in numerical strength, but prob- 
ably inferior to the enemy in weapons and equipment. 
In this situation, the Chinese believe that the first stage 
of such a war would involve the strategic defensive, 
which they define as a condition in which military 
measures are adopted to protect the integrity of the 
state while denying vital areas to the enemy, wearing 
down the enemy’s forces through attrition, and preserving 
their own military strength. Concurrently, preparations 
are made for the strategic offensive. While their stra- 
tegic theory regards the attack as the only ultimate 
road to victory, there is a “dialectical relationship of the 
attack and the defense;” the offensive and defensive 
are not clearly separate entitites. During a strategic 
withdrawal there will be tactical attacks, and during a 
strategic offensive there will be tactical defensive actions. 
The outright abandonment of areas deemed to be of 
little strategic importance is contemplated and is to be 
accompanied as necessary by drastic scorched-earth 
methods. The Chinese Communists also envisage ex- 
tensive guerrilla warfare in the enemy's rear to be con- 
ducted by the Chinese People’s Militia, which will also 
serve as a source of replacement personnel for the regu- 
lar ground force. Concurrently, separate psychological 
warfare campaigns are conducted—one designed to 
strengthen popular support for the regime and the 
other to promote popular dissent and unrest among 
enemy troops. Aggressiveness is the keynote, whether 
in the strategic defensive or strategic offensive phase. 
Aggressive reconnaissance is carried out well forward 
and, where possible, on the enemy’s flanks and rear. 
Feinting attacks are made, particularly at night, to catch 
the enemy off guard and disrupt his actions. Efforts 
are made to channel enemy forces into areas or avenues 
where he will be most vulnerable to ambushes and 
counterattacks. Contrary to the current public impres- 
sion, Chinese Communist military leaders do not deny 
the power of nuclear weapons, but they do not con- 
cede their ultimate significance in defeat or victory. In 
offensive action, the CCA could defeat and overrun any 
nation on China’s periphery in the absence of prompt 
Western power intervention, except India and the So- 
viet Union. They could, moreover, probably extend 


their contro! in Ladakh, the Himalayan Kingdoms, and - 


the Northeast Frontier Agency. 


A distinctive feature of the PLA is the pervasive sys- 
tem of political control exercised by and on behalf of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). The top-level 
leadership of Communist China is composed of a co- 
hesive group of personalities who have been associated 
with the PLA since its “birth” at the Nan-ch’ang upris- 
ing of 1 August 1927. For close to 40 years, the su- 
preme military leadership group has been intermingled 
with the top CCP leadership, despite personnel changes 
among the individuals holding the highest military 
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posts. Unlike the armed forces of the Soviet Union, 
the military arm of the Communist movement in China 
was an integral part of the revolution from its earliest 
days. Through the Long March period, fighting and 
negotiating, and a decade and a half in control of the 
country, the same highly indoctrinated, dedicated Com- 
munist leadership group struggled for and retains su- 
preme power. Within this group, there is no real di- 
vision between military men and civilians. Almost all of 
the top leaders have long experience in both political 
and military affairs, and all of them are Party men first. 
The CCP mechanism for control of the military estab- 
lishment is its Military Affairs Committee, which not 
only monitors the political and ideological orientation of 
the Ministry of National Defense (MND) and its staff 
departments and agencies, but also makes spot field in- 
spections of selected units. Within the armed forces es- 
tablishment itself, one of the three general staff de- 
partments of the MND—the General Political Depart- 
ment—is responsible to the MND for the ideological 
purity of the armed forces. Because of this special func- 
tion, the MAC also closely supervises the operation 
of the General Political Department and the parallel 
staff sections which exist at all echelons. At all levels, 
the military commander of the unit shares status, rank, 
and responsibilities with the political commissar of the 
unit. In Chinese Communist theory and practice alike, 
it is a system which is firmly established and designed 
to ensure the maintenance of Party supremacy. 


Some trends visible in Communist China’s ground 
forces seem likely to continue. Among these, the stand- 
ardization of weapons and equipment will almost cer- 
tainly be completed within the next few years in the 
absence of a major conflict involving China. If the 
steady improvement of the economy becomes a pro- 
longed trend, the strategic mobility of the CCA in- 
fantry division will be improved, to include the appear- 
ance of armored personnel carriers in at least selected 
divisions. It also appears likely that direct control of 
selected large units by the MND will become more com- 
mon, and the division will become more of a tactical 
entity and less permanently attached to any given army 
headquarters. The present leaders of the PLA at the 
highest levels must give way to younger men within 
the next several years as the aging veterans of the Long 
March era die off. The transition may not be smooth, 
as almost all senior military leaders, including com- 
manders and political commissars of military regions, are 
veterans of the revolutionary period. The slow but per- 
vasive growth of the Chinese Communist Party's regional 
bureaus will probably encompass more military func- 
tions along with the gradual usurpation of more govern- 
mental prerogatives, and may result in the eventual 
disappearance of the military regions or their relegation 
to subordinate status. The number of divisions and the 
total personnel strength of the CCA will probably re- 
main stable despite the 1965 extension of the legal terms 
of service for conscripts. Tactical nuclear weapons, when 
they appear, will probably be in the form of missiles, 
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and the Chinese Communists probably will not at- 
tempt to develop a conventional heavy artillery piece. 


B. Administrative organization 
1. Ground forces high command 


a. STRUCTURE — Chinese Communist concepts of 
command and staff organization are a direct reflection 
of the almost exclusively ground force character of the 
origin and development of the Chinese Communist mili- 
tary establishment and Soviet influence predominating 
during the Korean War era. The senior military lead- 
ers who established and still contro] the command and 
administrative structure are essentially ground officers 
by background and training. The military organiza- 
tion which they created is structurally a ground force 
supported by relatively small air and naval components. 
The Minister of National Defense directly commands 
the People’s Liberation Army (Chieh Fang Chiin). He 
exercises this command through the staff of the Min- 
istry of National Defense (Kuo Fang Pu). The main 
staff components are the three genera] departments— 
the General Staff Department, the General Political De- 
partment, and the General Rear Services Department— 
and the various headquarters of the more important 
arms, services, and special troops (Ficure 1). The min- 
istry staff controls the air and naval forces through an 
air force headquarters and a naval headquarters. There 
is no formally organized and designated ground force 
headquarters subordinate to the Ministry of National 
Defense. Directly reflecting the ground force origin of 
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the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), the ministry staff 
itself serves as the highest headquarters for the ground 
forces. The three general departments and the head- 
quarters of the arms, services, and special troops are 
sometimes referred to collectively as “Headquarters, 
PLA.” 

The Minister of National Defense is directly respon- 
sible to the Premier of the State Council in the govern- 
mental] structure. He receives policy guidance from the 
National Defense Council, an advisory body of the 
Chairman of the People’s Republic of China. Chinese 
Communist Party control of the PLA is exercised 
through the Military Affairs Committee of the Party 
politburo. This committee exercises its control both 
through the MND and directly through the General 
Political Department. Virtually every key position in 
the MND and in the PLA is held by a Party member 
whose background includes continuous Party activity 
for at least the last 3 decades. There is an extremely 
close Party-army relationship, and the Party leaders aim 
to develop military efficiency within the framework of 
complete political reliability. The army is often held 
up to the nation as a model of the perfect combination 
of political and professional resolve. 


b. FUNCTIONS 

(1) Ministry of National Defense Although, 
constitutionally, the Chairman of the People’s Republic 
of China is commander in chief of the armed forces, 
direct command is vested in the Minister of National 
Defense. The minister is assisted in the exercise of this 
command by the ministry staff, within which the vari- 
ous departments formulate, in their various areas of re- 
sponsibility, the planning necessary to implement the 
minister’s decisions and orders. 

(2) General staff departments and agencies — 
Operational and administrative contro] is exercised by 
the Minister of National Defense through the General 
Staff Department (Tsung Ts’an Mou Pu). This depart- 
ment is responsible for the planning required to imple- 
ment strategic orders and directives and for advising 
the minister regarding their execution; it is concerned 
with operations, military intelligence, tactical organiza- 
tion, mobilization, communications, training, and in- 
spections. The last function is exercised through an In- 
spectorate of the Armed Forces (Chiin Shih Chien 
Ch’a Pu), which is responsible to the General Staff De- 
partment for monitoring the combat readiness of the 
military establishment. In this role it inquires into all 
phases of military activity and serves as a supervisory 
and troubleshooting agency for the department. It 
therefore parallels to some degree the inspections per- 
formed at all echelons of command by the General 
Political Department, which emphasizes political relia- 
bility during such inspections. Troop training, formerly 
the function of a separate general department of the 
MND, is now monitored by the General Staff Depart- 
ment in coordination with the General Political De- 
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The General Political Department is the senior purely 
military agency within the military structure through 
which the Chinese Communist Party exercises control 
and surveillance over all personnel of the armed forces 
on an almost individual basis. Because of its functions, 
it is monitored closely by the Party’s Military Affairs 
Committee, both directly and through the Ministry of 
National Defense. The General Political Department 
stands at the top of a distinct staff system consisting 
of political commissars and Party committees at all 
echelons. Political commissars are equal in rank and 
prestige to the military commanders at each echelon. 
According to the Party constitution, the General Political 
Department administers Party ideological work in the 
armed forces under the leadership of the Party Central 
Committee. The department is concerned with Party 
organization, personnel actions, propaganda, education, 
cultural activities, internal security, military justice, 
military government, and organization of the civil popu- 
lace in time of emergency. Formerly the functions of a 
separate general department of the MND, personnel 
actions and controls are now the concern of the General 
Political Department in coordination with the General 
Staff Department. 


The General Rear Services Department performs the 
logistic function for the MND through close monitoring 
of the functions of its corresponding staff sections in the 
regional and tactical subordinate commands and coordi- 
nation of the supply and technical services within the 
MND. Formerly the function of a separate general de- 
partment of the MND, financial matters are now con- 
trolled within the armed forces by the Rear Services 
Department in close coordination with the other general 
departments. 

(3) Headquarters of arms and services — The 
functions of the headquarters subordinate to the General 
Staff Department vary. Two of these, the Air Force 
Headquarters and Navy Headquarters, are concerned 
purely with air and naval matters, respectively. The 
Air Defense Command, once regarded as a separate 
command within the MND, is subordinate to the Air 
Force Headquarters and is charged with the operational 
control of ground, naval, and air elements which con- 
stitute the nation-wide air defense organization of Com- 
munist China. Ground force antiaircraft artillery units 
may be attached to the Air Defense Command as re- 
quired by the situation. 

The headquarters for the various ground arms and 
services troops are believed to have specialized train- 
ing, administrative, and technical channels of commu- 
nication to their respective arms and_ services, but 
probably exercise no operational control over subordi- 
nate ground forces. It appears that, within the ground 
force, the lack of a headquarters of infantry troops is 
somewhat analogous to the absence of a ground force 
headquarters within the armed forces and stems from 
the primarily infantry composition of the ground force 
throughout its history. The General Staff Department 
of the MND and its counterparts at all echelons of com- 
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mand probably perform for the infantry the functions 
performed by the various headquarters of the other arms 
and services troops. The relatively few horse cavalry 
troops are not represented at the national level. They 
probably are administered by military regions to which 
cavalry units are assigned. Quartermaster, medical, and 
veterinary troops are administered by the General Rear 
Services Department in coordination with the General 
Political Department. 

(4) Commands below the national level — 
From the Minister of National Defense and his staff, 
the chain of command extends to the field commands. 
The field commands consist primarily of permanently 
established military regions, the wartime theaters of 
war, and such lower-level tactical commands as may be 
organized for specific military missions. 


2. Territorial organization 


a. REGIONAL ORGANIZATION — Communist China is 
divided into 13 military regions (Chiin chti); 10 of these 
are named after the cities or urban complexes in which 
their respective headquarters are located and 3 coincide 
with the major autonomous and pseudo-autonomous re- 
gions of China—Inner Mongolia, Tibet, and Sinkiang- 
Uighur. The military regions are shown in Ficure 9. 


The military region commander is subordinate to the 
Minister of National Defense and the general staff de- 
partments which act in the name of the minister. He 
commands all assigned or attached regular ground forces 
within his region, including border defense or military 
internal security divisions and regiments. He is also 
responsible for the military training and administra- 
tive and logistic support of militia units located within 
his region, and he assumes command of these units 
in the event of emergency. However, line armies and 
divisions may be attached or detached from his com- 
mand by direction of the Minister of National Defense. 
Air and naval units attached to the military region may 
come under the regional commander’s operational con- 
trol and require his administrative and logistic support. 
In addition, the military region commander provides 
logistic support for forces located within his area which 
are under the operational contro] of special commands. 
Certain phases of mobilization, conscription, and ad- 
ministration of veterans affairs are also his responsibili- 
ties. The organization of a military region command is 
shown in FicureE 2. 

The formation of 6 regional bureaus of the Chinese 
Communist Party to improve control over the 26 prov- 
inces and autonomous regions was announced in Jan- 
uary 196]. It now seems probable that these bureaus 
were established in 1960, in effect reestablishing the 
military and administrative committees which had been 
in existence from 1949 to 1954. The military functions 
which these bureaus may have assumed are not known, 
but military documents captured in 1961 suggested that 
the 13 military regions may be subordinate, in at least 
a political sense, to the 6 Party bureaus. This organi- 
zational structure fits in with the gradual usurpation of 
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governmental functions by Party organs throughout 
China, and its existence is supported indirectly by the 
fact that some regional Party bureau personnel function 
concurrently as military political commissars. It seems 
certain that at least military affairs committees have 
been set up in these bureaus, with the bureau first sec- 
retary as chairman and local regional military com- 
manders and political commissars serving as members. 
While not much is known of the 6 Party bureaus, their 
locations are believed to be as follows: Northeast 
Bureau—Mukden Military Region area, with head- 
quarters probably colocated with that of the military re- 
gion; North China Bureau—Peiping and Inner Mon- 
golia Military Regions, with headquarters probably lo- 
cated in Peiping; East China Bureau—Tsinan, Nanking, 
and probably Foochow Military Regions, with the 
bureau headquarters probably located in Shanghai; 
Central-South China Bureau—Wu-han, Canton, and 
possibly Foochow Military Regions, with the bureau 
headquarters probably located either in Canton or the 
Wu-han area; Southwest Bureau—K’un-ming, Ch’eng- 
tu, and Tibet Military Regions, with bureau head- 
quarters probably in Ch’eng-tu; Northwest Bureau— 
Lan-chou and Sinkiang Military Regions, with bureau 
headquarters probably in Sian. 


b. Minirary pistricts — A military region which 
includes two or more provinces is divided into military 
districts (Chitin Ch’ti*), the boundaries of which coin- 
cide with the provincial boundaries. The military re- 
gion commander is believed to delegate responsibility for 
local administrative and logistical operations and for 
mobilization, conscription, militia, and veterans matters 
to the military district commanders. 


c. MiLirary suBpisTRicts — Military districts are 
subdived into military subdistricts (Chiin Fen Chi), 
the boundaries of which generally coincide with local 


* Distinguishable from military region (Chiin-ch’ti) only by 
the geographic component used in the designation. 


county (hsien) boundaries. Responsibility for mobili- 
zation, conscription, militia, and veterans affairs prob- 
ably is delegated to subdistrict commanders, as may be 
certain logistical functions. 


d. MILITARY GARRISON COMMANDS — Military garri- 
son commands have been identified in certain major 
municipalities in Communist China, but their exact role 
is not known. They may have the wartime mission of 
defending the cities in which they are stationed, and 
the peacetime mission of assuring the regime of control 
over large population centers. Such commands have 
been identified in the Peiping-Tientsin area, the Port 
Arthur-Dairen area, and in the cities of Mukden, 
Canton, Nanking, Shanghai, and Cheng-tu. It appears 
likely that these garrison commands are directly sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of National Defense. 


3. Arms and services 


The Chinese Communist ground forces consist of five 
combat arms, seven technical services, and an adminis- 
trative corps. The combat arms are the infantry (bu 
ping), artillery (pao ping), armor (chuang chia ping), 
public security (kung an ping), and horse cavalry 
(chi ping). There is no separate headquarters for 
cavalry troops at the MND level. The technical services 
are engineers (kung ping), railway engineers (tieh lu 
ping), technical troops (chi shu ping), signal troops 
(fung hsin ping), quartermaster troops (chiin hsii 
ping), medical troops (chiin i ping), and veterinary 
troops (shou i ping). Certain military specialities with 
separate uniform insignia, such as motor transportation 
troops, are not considered separate arms or services by 
the Chinese; nevertheless, the insignia identify special- 
ized units. Medical, veterinary, and quartermaster 
troops are administered by the General Rear Services 
Department. 


Airborne troops and antiaircraft artillery troops are in 
a special category because they are closely associated 
with the air force. The airborne divisions appear to be 
under the peacetime control of the air force mainly for 
ease of training, administrative control, and logistic sup- 
port. In the combat theater, they would be considered 
specialized ground forces and employed as directed by 
the theater commander. Some antiaircraft artillery units 
are in the ground force, but they are light, mobile di- 
visions and regiments intended for the protection of 
ground headquarters, logistic installations, and forward 
supply routes. The bulk of the heavier, more fixed anti- 
aircraft artillery units are under the air force. When 
so directed, ground force antiaircraft artillery units may 
be attached to the Air Defense Command of the Chi- 
nese Communist Air Force to contribute to the defense of 
fixed installations. 


C. Tactical organization 


1. General 


In peacetime the armies are the senior command 
headquarters organized for tactical control of troops in 
the field. Intermediate in the chain of command be- 
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tween the army and the Ministry of National Defense 
with its General Staff are the military region headquar- 
ters. These headquarters are largely administrative and 
logistical, but they exercise operational control over 
armies, independent divisions, and smaller units in mat- 
ters of training and disposition for defense. The mili- 
tary region thereby serves as a sort of holding com- 
mand with functions similar in many ways to those of 
zone of interior armies of the United States. In the 
event of large-scale operations within Chinese borders, 
the military region commands and their subordinate 
military district commands might be augmented and 
become theater or field army commands and army group 
commands, respectively. 

During wartime, as many as three echelons of com- 
mand may be employed to provide tactical control of 
Chinese Communist combat forces. Terrain, the mag- 
nitude of impending operations, and number of units to 
be controlled determine the number of echelons used. 
A theater of operations may be organized to provide 
unified direction of strategic- or campaign-scale opera- 
tions and to supervise the logistic and administrative 
support required. The theater command structure is 
flexible. Jf major terrain barriers separate the theater 
maneuver forces, there may be two or more field armies 
immediately subordinate to theater headquarters. The 
field army has capabilities and functions generally com- 
parable to those of the theater and may command two 
or more army groups, each of which may control as many 
as six armies plus support and service units. If major 
terrain barriers are not a consideration, the field army 
echelon may be omitted and the command line will 
extend directly from theater headquarters to army groups 
or armies. Tactical commands below army group are 
armies, independent divisions, and other combat and 
service units. The current trend is toward a more 
flexible army organization. Divisions are more often 
being detached from one army headquarters and _ at- 
tached to another as deployment requirements develop. 


2. Higher headquarters 


a, THEATER OF OPERATIONS — The Chinese Com- 
munist theater of operations is believed to consist of a 
combination of the command echelons of the theater and 
theater army commands found in the U.S. concept of a 
theater of operations. The chain of command is direct 
from the theater commander to operational field armies 
(or army groups) and reserve armies and to theater 
naval and air forces. The theater staff organization fol- 
lows the basic staff structure common to all Chinese 
Communist units at regimental level and above, but it 
is an expanded form, including sizeable special staff 
sections to contro] combat support units assigned to the 
theater. A command echelon similar to the U.S. Army 
theater logistic command is organized under control of 
the rear services department of the theater staff. Spe- 
cial troops that support theater activities may include 
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security, transportation, railway engineer, reconnaissance, 
communications, sanitation control, and ordnance units. 
The theater of operations organization is shown in 
FIGURE 3. 

Territorially, the theater is divided into a combat zone 
comprising the area required for conduct of operations 
by field armies, and a rear administrative area behind 
the combat zone in which are located the major admin- 
istrative installations and units and the forces required 
for rear area security. 


b. FreLp armirs — The field army consists of a 
headquarters, organic field army troops, a variable num- 
ber of army groups, and various support and service 
troops. In general, it performs the tactical and admin- 
istrative functions for its subordinate units that theater 
headquarters performs for the theater as a whole. It 
may control up to 750,000 troops. 


c. ARMY GRoups — An army group is a flexible 
combat force capable of independent combat opera- 
tions. Normally, it consists of a headquarters, organic 
troops, two or more armies, and reinforcing combat and 
service troops. The headquarters is organized to per- 
form both tactical and administrative functions. Tac- 
tical elements of the headquarters and troop units or- 
ganic to the army group are sufficient for control of up 
to six armies and essential combat support. In the ab- 
sence of the field army echelon, army group headquar- 
ters troops would require augmentation to provide ad- 
ministration and combat support for subordinate com- 
mands. Organic army group troops normally consist of 
engineer, motor transportation, and security regiments; 
a dismounted reconnaissance battalion; a field hospital; 
and possibly a replacement training regiment. The re- 
inforcing combat support units may include an armored 
division or several tank regiments, an artillery division, 
an antitank division or several regiments, antiaircraft 
regiments, cavalry elements, and engineer, signal and 
chemical warfare troops. The army group commander 
may also be provided with tactical air, troop carrier, and 
airborne units. 
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3. Staff organization 


Chinese Communist field command and staff struc- 
ture for headquarters of the regiment and all tactical 
echelons above regiment consist of the command group 
and a three-department staff. 


a. COMMAND GROUP — The command group con- 
sists of the commander and the political commissar and 
their respective assistants. Within each echelon the 
commander and political commissar are of equal rank. 
They share responsibility for supervision of all admin- 
istrative and combat operations, the control of training 
management, the maintenance of troop morale, military 
discipline, law and order, and for execution of direc- 
tives from higher authority. The commander's authority 
is generally preeminent in military training, military ad- 
ministrative matters, and the execution of combat oper- 
ations. The political commissar exercises his authority 
over political affairs, certain aspects of personnel man- 
agement, psychological warfare, and counterintelligence. 
Military staff elements are responsible to the military 
commander; the political staff reports directly to the 
political commissar. The commanders and_ political 
commissars are responsible to Party branches at their 
own echelon as well as to their respective seniors at the 
next higher echelon. Although foreign to U.S. Army con- 
cepts, this system of dual responsibility has worked well 
in practice. The system is as old as the Chinese Com- 
munist Army itself, and military leaders are accustomed 
to it. While minor frictions sometimes exist between 
the military commander and the political commissar, it 
is in the best interest of each to obviate them, and this 
is usually accomplished on a mutual basis. 


b. THE sTaFF — At each echelon the staff assists 
the commander and political commissar by: 1) providing 
information; 2) continually studying the tactical situa- 
tion for anticipatory planning; 3) making recommenda- 
tions concerning plans, estimates, and orders; 4) trans- 
lating decisions into plans and orders and providing for 
their dissemination; and 5) supervising the execution 
of orders to insure adherence to the intentions and 
policies of the commander and political commissar. The 
staff consists of operations, political, and rear services 
departments. 

The Operations Department, headed by the chief of 
staff, is primarily concerned with the planning, super- 
vision, and execution of combat operations. The chief 
of staff is also a commander inasmuch as he has opera- 
tional control over reconnaissance, engineer, guard, and 
signal units serving the command. 

The Political Department, headed by a director, im- 
plements the policies established by the political com- 
missar, the organization’s Party branch, and higher po- 
litical authority. During combat operations, it manages 
prisoners of war, performs civil affairs and military gov- 
emment functions, conducts agent training and super- 
vises agent employment behind enemy lines, adminis- 
ters military law, and conducts psychological warfare 
activities. The Political Department absorbed the func- 


tions of the former Personnel Department after 1960. 
Such functions include the determination of personnel 
requirements, supervision of the execution of personnel 
management policies, and the operation of various ad- 
ministrative installations for the command. The func- 
tions and duties of the headquarters commandant are 
also found in this department. 


The Rear Services Department, headed by a director, 
advises the commander on supply policies affecting sub- 
ordinate commands; conducts planning for future logis- 
tic requirements; and assists in establishing levels of 
supply, supply rates, priorities of issue, and allocation 
of service troops throughout the command. The direc- 
tor of the department commands service units assigned 
to the headquarters and operates the logistic installa- 
tions within the area of the command. At theater level 
he is commander of the theater logistic command or 
commands. 


Below regimental level, the staff consists of an opera- 
tions section and a political section, and, in most in- 
stances, small service elements. 


4. Combat units* 


a. ARMy — The 3-division army (Ficure 4) is a 
major tactical unit of execution and maneuver. It also 
provides the administrative support for its organic and 
attached elements and is capable of independent opera- 
tions. When at full strength, with 3 infantry divisions, 
the army has an estimated strength of 47,399, of which 
all but 5,669 are in the divisions. On offense, the army’s 


* For more detailed information on the organization of CCA 


combat units, see the Defense Intelligence Agency Publi- 
cation Tables of Organization and Equipment, Chinese Com- 
munist Army PC-220/7-1. 
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mission is to close with and destroy or capture the enemy 
by the fire and maneuver of combined arms teams. In 
defense, its mission is to repel enemy attack before the 
battle position and to destroy or exact attrition from the 
enemy by the aggressive employment of combined arms 
counterattack forces. Its primary peacetime mission is to 
train its headquarters, supporting troops, and attached 
divisions to preserve their combat effectiveness. 


The army usually consists of a headquarters and staff, 
service elements, organic army troops, and three infan- 
try divisions. Organic army troop units normally con- 
sist of an artillery regiment and one battalion each 
of signal, reconnaissance, engineer, chemical warfare, 
guard, antiaircraft artillery, medical, and transportation 
troops. The medical and transportation battalions are 
commanded by the Chief of the Rear Services Depart- 
ment, who is concurrently an officer of the army staff. 


b. INFANTRY Division — The infantry division (Fic- 
URE 5) has an estimated table of organization and equip- 
ment (TOE)* strength of 13,910 and consists of three 
infantry regiments; an artillery regiment; a tank-assault 
gun regiment; signal, engineer, antiaircraft weapons, 
training, medical, and transportation battalions; and 
headquarters, reconnaissance, flame thrower, chemical 
warfare, and guard companies. As in the case of the 
army, the chief of the division’s Rear Services Depart- 
ment concurrently commands the medical and transpor- 
tation battalions. Major division crew-served armament 
includes 51 field/antitank artillery pieces, 32 medium 
tanks, 12 SU-76 or SU-100 assault guns, 6 armored re- 
connaissance vehicles, 120 mortars (82-mm, 120-mm, 


* 


All TOE figures are estimated. 


and 160-mm), 54 recoilless rifles, and 27 flame throwers. 
However, only 71 of the 106 known Chinese Commu- 
nist infantry divisions are believed to have a tank- 
assault gun regiment, where all of the tanks and as- 
sault guns and half of the division’s armored cars are 
found. 


Each infantry regiment of the infantry division has a 
TOE strength of 3,106 and consists of 3 infantry battal- 
ions, a heavy weapons battalion, and various support 
and service units. The infantry battalion has a strength 
of 674 and consists of 3 rifle companies, an 82-mm mor- 
tar company, and a heavy machinegun company. Each 
rifle company has a TOE strength of 148 men and con- 
sists of 3 39-man, 3-squad rifle platoons and a heavy 
machinegun platoon. 

The division artillery regiment has an authorized total 
of 1,428 personnel. Lack of complete standardization 
of artillery weapons in the Chinese Communist Army 
results in some variation in weapons in division artillery 
regiments, but the typical regiment consists of a 160-mm 
mortar battalion, a 76-mm gun battalion, and a 122-mm 
howitzer battalion, each with 12 primary weapons. 
The tank-assault gun regiment consists of a medium tank 
battalion and an assault gun battalion. It has a TOE 
strength of 719 men and has 12 SU-76 or SU-100 as- 
sault guns, 32 medium tanks, and 3 armored reconnais- 
sance vehicles. This type of unit is found in approxi- 
mately two out of three of the infantry divisions of the 
CCA. 

Support units at all levels have considerably less fire- 
power, vehicular mobility, and technical equipment 
than counterpart organizations in the U.S. Army. 
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Although the majority of infantry divisions are as- 
signed to armies, a small number appear as independ- 
ent units. Their organization is believed to be identical 
to that of the infantry divisions of the armies. 


c. ARMORED DIVISIONS AND INDEPENDENT ARMORED 
REGIMENTS —- The armored division (FicurE 6) has a 
TOE strength of 8,004 men, 188 medium tanks, 10 
heavy tanks, 24 JSU-122 or 152 assault guns, 18 armored 
reconnaissance vehicles, and supporting artillery and in- 
fantry. It is capable of independent operations and, 
because of its ability to employ surprise, mass, and 
maneuver, is suitable for use where deep penetration 
and exploitation are required. Control of the division 
is retained at the highest level possible consistent with 
communications and other tactical factors. This is rarely 
below army group and is usually at field army or theater 
level. 


The division consists of a headquarters and staff, two 
or possibly three armored regiments, an infantry regi- 
ment, a field artillery regiment, an antiaircraft weapons 
battalion, and support and service units. Each armored 
regiment has a headquarters and staff, three medium 
tank battalions, a heavy tank company, an assault gun 
battalion, and service units. Authorized equipment in- 
clude 94 medium tanks, 5 heavy tanks, 3 armored re- 
connaissance vehicles, and 12 assault guns. The infan- 
try regiment of the armored division has a TOE per- 
sonnel strength of 2,416 and consists of a headquarters, 
with staff and support elements, 2 infantry battalions, 
and 2 heavy weapons companies. 
ment has an authorized strength of 1,094 and consists 
of a headquarters and staff, support elements, and a 
76-mm gun battalion and a 122-mm howitzer battalion, 
each armed with 12 pieces and organized into 3 firing 


The artillery regi- 
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FIGURE 6, CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMORED DIVISION 
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batteries. When a third armored regiment is added to 
the division, the infantry and artillery regiments are in- 
creased to 3 battalions each. 


Independent armored regiments have an authorized 
strength of 2,253 personnel and consist of three medium 
tank battalions, an assault gun battalion, an infantry 
battalion, and one each heavy tank and heavy weapons 
companies. These regiments are usually attached to 
armies or divisions for specific missions or are used to 
form combined arms teams. Upon completion of as- 
signed missions, control of these regiments reverts to 
the higher echelon from which attachment or assign- 
ment was made, usually army group or field army. 


d. ARTILLERY DIVISIONS AND INDEPENDENT ARTILLERY 
REGIMENTS — There are two types of field artillery di- 
vision, the gun division and the howitzer division, but 
the most common type is the gun division (FicurE 7). 
The artillery division has the mission of supporting 
ground combat units by the neutralization or destruction 
of targets affecting the mission of the supported unit 
and extending the depth of the battlefield by counter- 
battery fire and fire on other targets in hostile rear areas. 
The artillery division is normally found at army group 
level but usually does not retain its tactical integrity 
below that level. The regiments of the divisions are 
normally attached to armies of the army group, and at 
lower levels there may be allocation by battalion. 


The gun division has an authorized strength of 5,378 
and is composed of a headquarters, staff, support and 
service elements, 2 122-mm gun regiments, a 152-mm 
gun/howitzer regiment, and an antiaircraft artillery bat- 
talion. It has a total of 72 field guns and 36 gun 
howitzers. 


The howitzer division has an authorized strength of 
6,344 and has two 122-mm howitzer regiments, one 
152-mm howitzer regiment, one 140-mm or 132-mm 
vehicle-mounted rocket launcher regiment, and an anti- 
aircraft artillery battalion. The division has a total of 
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72, 122-mm howitzers, 36 152-mm howitzers, and 24 
truck-mounted rocket launchers. 

The organization of the independent artillery regiment 
resembles that of the artillery division (gun), but its 
weapons vary from 76-mm to 152-mm in caliber, de- 
pending on the mission and the terrain, with howitzers 
more common in mountainous areas. 


e, ANTITANK DIVISION — In the offense, antitank di- 
visions are normally allocated through the chain of com- 
mand to combat divisions operating in the direction of 
the principal enemy armor threat. In the defense, the 
army group commander retains control of the antitank 
division and forms army group antitank defenses about 
it. In both offense and defense, the basic combat unit of 
the division is the antitank battery. 

The division consists of a headquarters, staff, support 
and service elements, and four antitank regiments armed 
with a total of 96 antitank guns varying in caliber from 
o7-mm to 100-mm. Authorized division strength is 4,220 
personnel. 


f, ANTIAIRCRAFT DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT REGIMENT — The tactical and mobile antiaircraft 
divisions of the CCA may be assigned to tactical group- 
ings in the field or to the national air defense command 
organization for the protection of important civil and 
military installations. Other more static divisions are 
apparently permanently assigned to the Air Defense 
Command of the Chinese Communist Air Force. 
Ground force type antiaircraft divisions within a theater 
may be assigned to the theater for the defense of the 
theater rear administrative area or to major subordinate 
commands for protection of routes of supply, artillery 
and armor concentrations, reserves, and other important 
targets. 


Division organization consists of headquarters and 
service elements and combat regiments varying in num- 
ber from three to five. The division has a TOE strength 
of 3,143 personnel when composed of one light 
(37-/57-mm) and two medium (85-mm) regiments, 
considered to be the basic division organization. The 
light regiment has an authorized strength of 841 per- 
sonnel and has 20 antiaircraft artillery guns and 12 anti- 
aircraft machineguns. The medium regiment has an 
authorized strength of 845 personnel and has 32 anti- 
aircraft artillery pieces. The independent regiments are 
similar in organization and equipment to the regiments 
of the divisions and are usually attached to army head- 
quarters in the combat zone. 


g, AIRBORNE Division — The primary mission of the 
airborne division is to assist the advance of other ground 
forces. It accomplishes this by landing on the flanks 
or in the rear of the enemy’s main body to disrupt supply 
and communications, interdict enemy reserves, occupy 
the depths of a hostile defense zone, or reinforce en- 
circled friendly troop units. 
airborne divisions appears to rest with the Chinese Com- 


In peacetime, control of 
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munist Air Force, probably mainly for ease of adminis- 
tration and training. In the combat zone, they are con- 
sidered ground force troop units. Control is retained 
at the highest practicable level, which usually is at 
theater or field army level. 


Little information is available on the organization of 
the airborne division, but its authorized strength is es- 
timated at 10,263 personnel. The main combat ele- 
ments of the division are believed to be three airborne 
infantry regiments and a heavy weapons battalion. Be- 
sides the division headquarters and staff, there are also 
one each signal, guard, reconnaissance, engineer, chem- 
ical warfare, antiaircraft machinegun, transportation, 
medical, and parachute rigging companies. Each air- 
borne infantry regiment has an estimated personnel au- 
thorization of 2,934 and consists of a headquarters and 
staff, small service and support elements, and three air- 
borne infantry battalions. The combat and support ele- 
ments of each battalion consists of three rifle companies, 
an §2-mm mortar company, and a recoilless rifle pla- 
toon. 


h. CAVALRY DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT CAVALRY 
REGIMENT — The cavalry division has an estimated au- 
thorized strength of about 5,700, with three cavalry regi- 
ments of approximately 1,600 personnel each. These 
units are lightly armed and are employed on reconnais- 
sance and security missions. Their organization is not 
known in detail. Both horses and camels are used for 
transport. The independent cavalry regiment probably 
resembles the regiment of the division, which has six 
cavalry troops, an 82-mm mortar company, and a heavy 
machinegun company. Some of the regiments may have 
the 76-mm pack howitzer instead of the 82-mm mortar. 


i. BORDER DEFENSE AND MILITARY INTERNAL SECURITY 
DIVISIONS AND REGIMENTS — The mission of the border 
defense divisions and regiments is to guard the frontiers 
and the coastline. ‘They are also used as light infantry 
units for offensive action when necessary, as in the 
Sino-Indian border conflict of 1962. In other operations, 
they have been employed against some of the small 
islands off the coast of China and are now used in their 
occupation and defense. Military internal security units 
guard very important state-owned installations and as- 
sist in the maintenance of internal security. Prior to the 
“Leap Forward,” these organizations were called pub- 
lic security units. A reorganization carried out about that 
time created the People’s Armed Police (PAP), which 
are now subordinate to the Ministry of Public Security. 
Such functions as intelligence security inspections and 
searches in sea and land points of entry are now per- 
formed by PAP personnel. 


Border defense and military internal security divisions 
and regiments are similar in organization. They resem- 
ble infantry divisions and regiments, but they have a 
minimum of artillery and are more lightly equipped. 
Divisions are estimated to be authorized about 8,500 per- 
sonnel and each regiment about 2,400 personnel. The 
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divisions are believed to consist of a headquarters, serv- 
ice and support units, three infantry type regiments, and 
a light artillery battalion. Independent regiments are 
believed to have the same TOE as the regiments of the 
divisions; however, information is limited on details of 
organization, particularly at regiment and below, and 
there may be variations in the composition of units be- 
tween geographic areas according to needs dictated by 
mission requirements. 


j. INDEPENDENT ROCKET LAUNCHER REGIMENT — The 
independent rocket launcher regiment is believed to 
resemble the rocket launcher regiment of the artillery 
division (howitzer), which has a TOE strength of 918 
and consists of a headquarters and staff; service, com- 


munications, and protection elements; and two rocket 
launcher battalions, each with 12 vehicle-mounted 140- 
or 132-mm, 16-tube rocket launchers. Control of these 
independent area fire support weapon units is probably 
retained at field army level for use on specific army 
fronts as needed for offensives or in the defense of vul- 
nerable approaches. 

The estimated personnel strengths and major weapons 
and vehicles of Chinese Communist divisions and smaller 
combat units are shown in Ficure 8. 


5. Service units 


a. RAILWAY ENGINEER DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT 
REGIMENT — The railway engineer division is the only 
service-type division in the Chinese Communist Army. 


Figure 8. ESTIMATED PERSONNEL AND MAJOR WEAPONS AND 


ARMY INFANTRY ARMORED ARTILLERY 
HEAD- |inFANTRY | REGIMENT | ARMORED | REGIMENT | “BTILLERY | Jiviston | ANTITANK 
QUARTERS | pIvISION (INDE- DIVISION (INDE- DIVISION (HOWIT- DIVISION 
TROOP PENDENT) PENDENT) (GUN) ZER) 
UNITS 
Personnel: 
Officers... 0.0.0.0... 0.0200 eee 849 1,717 346 1,161 326 759 897 592 
Enlisted. .........0........0.. 4,820 12,193 2,760 6,843 1,927 4,619 5 , 447 3,628 
Total........ 0.0.00... ..000. 5,669 13,910 3,106 8,004 2,253 5,378 6,344 4,220 
Light machinegun, 7.62-mm...... «Bh 306 96 303 
Heavy machinegun, 7.62-mm..... _ 135 30 15 
Heavy machinegun, 12.7-mm..... 
Heavy machinegun, antiaircraft, 
12.7-/14.5-mm................ 12 21 15 a 12 12 48 
Antiaircraft gun, 37-/57-mm..... 12 12 12 a 12 12 
Antiaircraft gun, 85-mm......... ae a ree 
Antitank gun, 57~/76-mm........ a 27 9 9 48 
Antitank gun, 85-/100-mm....... a a a 48 
Gun, 76-mm................... a 12 12 a _ _ 
Howitzer, 122-mm.............. 12 12 12 a es 72 
Gun, 122-/180-mm.............. 12 72 a 
Howitzer, 152-mm.............. a Lee 36 
Gun-howitzer, 152-mm. beens 12 36 Lee 
Rocket launcher, 132- /140- -mmM... tee ban tee 24 
Rocket launcher, 40-/90-mm..... _ 81 18 9 
Recoilless rifle, 57~/75-mm....... _— 27 6 3 
Recoilless rifle, 75-/82-/107-mm. . a 27 9 
Mortar, 60-mm................. Lae a .: 
Mortar, 82-mm................. _— 81 a 9 
Mortar, 120-/82-mm............ _— 27 27 
Mortar, 160-mm................ a 12 Lee a tae Lae a a 
Motorcycle, w/sidecar........... 51 35 2 53 17 16 25 15 
Truck, 1/4-1ll4-ton. 2... 0.00002. 19 45 5 Al 12 35 39 18 
Truck, prime mover............. 24 75 9 45 9 120 120 96 
Truck, cargo. ..............004. 256 388 458 116 293 349 143 
Truck, radio van................ 6 3 = was _— a wine 
Ambulance. . - Leen ees 6 4 4 1 3 3 3 
Tank, JS-2 (Heavy). betas Lee lee 10 5 
Tank, T34/54 (Medium). . ee Lee 32 188 94 
Armored reconnaissance vehicle... 9 6 18 3 
Gun, self-propelled, SU-76/100. . a 12 a a 
Gun, self-propelled, JSU- 122/152. 24 12 


Notre Lack of uniformity in equipment makes firm indentification of exact models in hands of troops not possible in many cases. 


* Also has earth-moving and bridging equipment. 
** May be 76-mm pack howitzer or recoilless rifle. 


*#* In division transport company; additional trucks may be in the cavalry regiments. 


| May be 76-mm pack howitzer. 
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The division, with an estimated TOE strength of 11,012, 
is the most important military unit used by the Chinese 
Communists for major engineering tasks, such as the 
construction and maintenance of vital railway lines and 
important military highways. The division has a head- 
quarters and staff, service units, and four engineer regi- 
ments. The divisions are often used as the backbone ele- 
ments of major construction tasks, supplemented by ci- 
vilian laborers. The independent railway engineer regi- 
ment, with an estimated TOE strength of 2,389, is used 
in a similar manner on projects of less magnitude. In 
the combat theater, these units are used by theater 
headquarters primarily for the construction and main- 
tenance of rail and road main supply routes. 


VEHICLES OF CHINESE COMMUNIST UNITS 


b. ENGINEER REGIMENTS — The independent en- 
gineer regiment has a TOE strength of 1,857 and con- 
sists of headquarters and staff, service and protection 
elements, and three engineer battalions—one each 
trained and equipped for construction and fortifications, 
road and bridge work, and mine and demolition work, 
respectively. In combat, control of these regiments is 
probably retained at army group level, where they are 
employed as necessary on routes of communication and 
construction in the support of armies. 


c. MOTOR TRANSPORT REGIMENTS — The independ- 
ent motor transport regiment, with a TOE strength of 
1,742 and some 435 cargo trucks, is employed during 
wartime at army group level or higher to supplement 


BORDER 
ANTIATR- CAVALRY DEFENSE/ 
CRAFT AIRBORNE | CAVALRY | REGIMENT MILITARY 
DIVISION | pivIsIoN DIVISION (INDE- INTERNAL 
(3 REGI- PENDENT) SECURITY 
MENTS) DIVISION 
545 1,059 573 145 860 
2,598 9,204 5,137 1,482 7,678 
3,143 10,263 5,710 1,627 8,538 
126 96 27 282 
54 18 6 54 
54 18 
36 21 21 
20 
32 
12 
+12 
81 
27 
27 Lee 
81 Len ae 84 
81 *EBA **18 27 
12 
5 _— a 
15 17 30 
52 a Lee a 
96 309 **¥3O na 15 
3 2 
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BORDER 
DEFENSE/ . ENGINEER 
MILITARY ROCKET RAILWAY REGIMENT MOTOR 
INTERN AL LAUNCHER | ENGINEER (INDE- TRANSPORT 
SECURITY REGT DIVISION* PENDENT)* REGIMENT 
REGIMENT 
(IND) 

220 138 975 187 196 
2,172 780 10 ,037 1,670 1,546 
2,392 918 11,012 1,857 1,742 

86 432 81 
18 9 
3 
4 
24 
27 9 
9 9 
a 9 Lae 20 — @9 
7 1 13 1 18 
56 307 15 435 
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the organic transport of armies and divisions. It is used 
for the forward movement of supplies and replacements 
under the control of the rear services department. Dur- 
ing peacetime, the regiment is subordinated to regional 
headquarters for employment in the logistical support 
role. 


d. SIGNAL REGIMENTS — Independent signal regi- 
ments provide communications at army group, field 
army, and theater levels in wartime, and for their re- 
gional headquarters counterparts in peacetime. Each 
regiment, with a TOE strength of up to 1,700, is be- 
lieved to consist of a headquarters and staff, service and 
protection elements, and three signal battalions—one 
each for radio, telegraph and telephone, and messenger 
The organization and equipment of this regi- 
ment is not known in detail. It may also include a 
radio direction-finding, monitoring, and jamming unit. 


service. 


e. MEDICAL UNITS —- Medical units at all echelons 
are subordinate to the chief of the rear services depart- 
ment of the echelon’s headquarters. At theater level 
there is a sanitation section headed by the theater sur- 
geon which supervises field hospitals and the theater 
veterinary unit. At the field army and army group levels, 
there are a variable number of medical sections com- 
posed of hospital headquarters, litter companies, surgical 
units, semifixed and mobile field hospitals, ambulance 
units, and preventive medicine detachments. Army 
medical service units include a hospital headquarters, 
a surgical unit, a semifixed field hospital, 2 to 5 litter 
companies, and from 2 to 5 mobile field hospitals of 
about 200 beds each. Medical battalions, companies, 
and detachments at division, regiment, and battalion 
The battalion medical 
detachment consists of about 2 officers and 6 enlisted 
men, supplemented by litter bearers from the supported 
battalion. 


D. Order of battle 
1. Strength 


a. PERSONNEL — The total strength of the Chinese 
Communist ground force was estimated at 2,311,000 as 
of 1 January 1965 and included about 273,000 officers 
and 2,038,000 enlisted men. Approximately 90% of the 
enlisted men are conscripts inducted in the years 
1962-64. Roughly 75% of the enlisted men come from 
the peasantry, and most of the remainder are former 
middle-school students from urban laborer families. 
Their average age is estimated at 21 years. The aver- 
age age of the officers is unknown but is considerably 
higher than that of the enlisted personnel, especially 
in the higher ranks, since many of the top ranking offi- 
cers have served with the army since the early days 
of the revolution. The bulk of the ground force strength 
is of Han Chinese extraction, although members of the 
minority nationalities are entering the service in modest 


level provide initial medical care. 


numbers. 
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The following tabulation shows present estimated per- 
sonnel strength by type of troop unit: 


Combat and combat support troop units: 


Army headquarters troops .................. 163,000 
Infantry 2.0.0.0... 000... cee ee 1,275,000 
Field artillery ......0..000.00.00.000.0 00005. 87,000 
Antitank artillery ..........0.2............ 12,000 
Antiaircraft artillery .......0..0...0........ *46,000 
Border defense/military internal security ...... 185,000 
Armored ..... bee v ent eevee ee nee. 45,000 
Airborne ............00.00 0000 cee eee 25,000 
Cavalry 2.00.00 eee 19,000 
Service troop units; 
Railway engineers .................0002005. 102,000 
Combat engineers ............0......2-02.. 38,000 
Motor transport .................0.0-00000. 46,000 


Others 0... 0... ee, **268,000 


* Includes only those antiaircraft artillery units within 
the ground force. 

** Includes defense ministry, regional and district head- 
quarters, technical services (other than engineer and 
transport), schools and hospitals. 


b. Unrrs — The following list shows the number of 
combat units by type as of 1 January 1965: 


Army headquarters and troop units .................. 34 
Infantry divisions ............0...0....0000, 00005. 106 
Armored divisions .................. 20000. eee eeuee 5 
Airborne divisions ............... 0000 cece eee eee 3 
Cavalry divisions .........0.0..0 00.0.2 .0 0022 ee eee 3 
Field artillery divisions ..............0.0......0.... 14 
Antiaircraft artillery divisions ....................... 6 
Antitank artillery divisions ......................... 3 
Border defense/military internal security divisions ..... 20 
Independent infantry regiments .................... 9 
Independent rocket launcher regiments .............. 6 
Independent field artillery regiments ................ 12 
Independent antiaircraft artillery regiments ........... 2 
Independent cavalry regiments ....................-: 4, 
Independent armored regiments ..................... 5 
Independent border defense/military internal security 
regiments ........ 0.0.20 ec eee 20 
c. ARMAMENT — Units are equipped largely with 


Soviet and other Communist country weapons and ma- 
teriel or similar equipment of Chinese Communist man- 
Japanese, U.S., and Chinese Nationalist 
weapons still may be found in small numbers in regular 
ground force units, but are being replaced by newer 
weapons of Communist manufacture. The arming of 
PLA units has reached a fairly high degree of standard- 
ization, but some variation still exists in the armament 
of like units, particularly artillery. Since 1960 the Chi- 
nese have been largely engaged in a “self-help” pro- 
gram and are known to be capable of producing T-54 
tanks, many types of small arms, and artillery up to - 
152-mm caliber. These are not of Chinese design, how- 
ever, and there is little evidence of advanced native re- 
search and development in the field of conventional 
ground force weapons. In view of Chinese Communist 
efforts in the surface-to-surface missile field, it is not 
likely that they will attempt the development of native 
designs for conventional heavy artillery. 


ufacture. 
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The standard weapon of the individual soldier is the 
7.62-mm carbine, Chinese Type 56, which is a copy of the 
Soviet SKS. This weapon has largely replaced three 
models of rifles formerly in the hands of troops. The 
standard submachinegun is the 7.62-mm Chinese Type 
56, a copy of the Soviet AK-47 assault rifle, but the three 
older Soviet models and Chinese copies thereof are still 
in limited use by regular troops. The standard light ma- 
chinegun for the infantry squad is the 7.62-mm Type 
96, a copy of the Soviet RPD, although there are two 
other older types in limited use. The standard heavy 
machinegun is the 7.62-mm Chinese Type 53, a copy 
of the Soviet Goryunov, but there are two other models 
in service. 


Stocks of the 60-mm mortar appear to be in excess of 
current needs. The standard mortar in the infantry bat- 
talion is the 82-mm, a Chinese copy of the Soviet 
M1937. However, the Chinese copy of the Soviet 
120-mm is replacing the 82-mm mortar in the heavy 
weapons battalion of the infantry regiment. The stand- 
ard mortar in the mortar battalion of the infantry di- 
vision’s artillery regiment is the 160-mm, a copy of the 
Soviet M1943. Both the 40-mm and the 90-mm rocket 
launchers are in the hands of troops, but the 40-mm 
Chinese copy of the Soviet RPG-2 appears to be replacing 
the 90-mm, a Chinese copy of the US M20 3.5” rocket 
launcher. The 82-mm Soviet B-10 recoilless rifle is in 
the hands of Chinese troops in an unknown quantity, 
and it may be replacing the older Chinese 75-mm Type 
92, which is a copy of the U.S. M20. 


The standard field artillery pieces are the 122-mm 
M1931/37 corps gun, which is possibly being replaced 
as standard by the 122-mm D-74 model; the 122-mm 
howitzer, M1938; the 152-mm gun-howitzer, M1937; 
and the 152-mm howitzer, M1943—all Soviet designs. 
The latter two are standard weapons in the CCA field 
artillery divisions. The rocket launcher regiments use 
the 132-mm BM-13 and the 140-mm BM-14 multiple 
launchers, both Soviet types. The 76-mm gun type 54 
(copy of the Soviet Divisional Gun M1942) is used 
both as a field piece and as an antitank weapon. The 
standard antitank gun of the infantry regiment is the 
57-mm Chinese type 55, a copy of the Soviet M1943. 
The 85-mm field gun, D-44, and the 100-mm antitank 
gun, M1944, both Soviet types, supplement the 57-mm 
and 76-mm guns in the antitank divisions. In light anti- 
aircraft artillery, the 57-mm AA gun, S60, appears to be 
replacing the 37-mm AA gun, M1939, as the standard; 
both are Soviet types. The standard medium antiair- 
craft artillery weapon in CCA units is the Soviet 85-mm 
AA gun, M1939 KS-12, while the standard medium 
piece in the Air Defense Command antiaircraft units of 
the Chinese Communist Air Force is the 100-mm AA 
gun, KS-19. 

The following tabulation shows the estimated inven- 
tory of primary weapons and motor transport in the 
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Chinese Communist Army and the countries of manu- 
facture: 


Artillery: 

152-mm gun-howitzer, M1937 (U.S.S.R.) ....... 500 

152-mm howitzer, M1943  (U.S.S.R. and Com- 500 
(D-1) munist China ) 

130-mm field gun, M-46 .... (U.S.S.R.) ....... 80 

122-mm corps gun, M1931/ do ........ 900 
37 and 122-mm field gun, 
D-74 

122-mm howitzer, M1938 (U.S.S.R.andCom- 2,200 
(M-30) munist China ) 

100-mm antiaircraft guns, (U.S.S.R.) ....... 400 
KS-19* ; 

100-mm field (antitank)  (U.S.S.R. and Com- 180 
gun, M1944 munist China ) 

85-mm field gun, D-44 ..... do ........ 80 


85-mm antiaircraft gun, 
KS-12 

57-mm antitank gun, M1943 
and 76-mm_ divisional 
gun, M1942 


(U.S.S.R. and Com- 6,200 
munist China ) 


76-mm mountain gun (how- (U.S.S.R.) ....... na 
itzer), M1909 and regi- 
mental gun (howitzer), 
M1927 

o7-mm antiaircraft gun, S-60 . do ........ 600 


(U.S.S.R. and Com- 1,300 
munist China } 


37-mm automatic antiair- 
craft gun, M1939 
Rocket and recoilless weapons: 


140-mm_ rocket Jauncher, (U.S.S.R.) ....... 100 
M14 
132-mm_ rocket launcher, do ........ 150 
M13 


40-mm (RPG-2) and 90- 
mm (type 51) antitank 


rocket launcher 


75-mm recoilless rifle, type 52. do ........ 3,100 
57-mm recoilless rifle, type 36 . do ........ 3,100 
82-mm recoilless rifle, B-10 .. (U.S.S.R.) ....... na 
Mortars: 
160-mm mortar, M1943 .... (U.S.S.R.andCom- 1,300 
munist China ) 
120-mm mortar, M1943 .... do ........ 4,000 
107-mm mortar, M1938 .... do ........ 200 
82-mm mortar, M1937 ..... do ........ 10,000 
60-mm mortar, type 31 ..... (Communist China) 4,000 
Armor: 
Heavy tank, JS-2 .......... (U.S.S.R.) ....... 90 
Medium tank, T-54 ........ (U.S.S.R. and Com- 1,500 
munist China } 
Medium tank, T-34/85 ..... do ........ 2,500 
76-mm assault (support) do ........ 900 


gun, SU-76 and 100-mm 
assault gun, SU-100 
122-mm assault gun, JSU-122 do ........ 90 
152-mm assault gun, JSU-152 do ........ 90 
Motor transport: 
Truck, utility, 4 x 4, GAZ- 
67B and truck, utility, 
4 x 4 GAZ-69A 
Truck, cargo/prime mover, do ........ 82,000 
GAZ-63, GAZ-51, ZIS-150, 
ZIS-151, CA-10 


(U.S.S.R.andChina) 6,300 


Tracked prime mover, AT- (U.S.S.R.) ....... 700 
S/Ya-12 
Armored car, BA-64 ........ do ........ na 


* Believed used only by antiaircraft artillery units of the 
Air Defense Command subordinate to the Chinese 
Communist Air Force. 
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2. Dispositions 

a. GENERAL — The Chinese Communist Army is 
disposed unevenly over the land mass, primarily to de- 
fend the country against enemy forces which might at- 
tack from the northeast, east, and south, while remain- 
ing ready for external employment from those portions 
of the country. Ground force deployments also corre- 
spond roughly to the mainland pattern of population, 
agriculture, and industry. Therefore troop units are 
available for assistance in the maintenance of internal 
security and for employment as troop labor in aid of 
agricultural or industrial projects. 


An estimated 19% of the Chinese ground force is dis- 
posed in Northeast China. These armies and divisions, 
all in Mukden Military Region, largely consist of forma- 
About 24% is disposed 
in the North China Plain area—in Peiping and Tsinan 
Military Regions and the northern portion of Nanking 
Military Region. Opposite Taiwan, along the coastal 
area from Shanghai to Canton, another 20% of China’s 
ground force is concentrated; this area comprises Foo- 
chow Military Region and adjoining portions of Nanking 
and Canton Military Regions. About 14% is located 
opposite the Southeast Asian countries, in K’un-ming 
Military Region and the western portion of Canton Mil- 
itary Region. About 12% is located in the interior por- 
tion of eastern China in Wu-han, Ch’eng-tu, and 
Lan-chou Military Regions. Only about 7% of Commu- 
nist China’s ground force is located near the periphery 
of the western portion of the country in Tibet, Sinkiang, 
and further east, Inner Mongolia. Remaining unlocated 
troop units consist of only approximately 4% of the 
ground force. Certain divisions appear to be in general 
reserve along major transportation lines in the eastern 
half of the country. 


tions withdrawn from Korea. 


The general disposition of Chinese Communist ground 
forces by military regions, as of 1 January 1965, is shown 
in Ficure 9. 


b. DETAILED — For detailed identifications and lo- 
cations of units of the Chinese Communist ground 
forces, see the latest issue of the semiannual Order of 
Battle, Chinese Communist Army published by the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, AP-1-220-1-2-65-INT. 


E. Strategy and defenses 
1. Strategic problems and doctrines 


Chinese Communist military strategy is conditioned 
by the nature of the Chinese Communist armed forces 
and by the geographical and political complex in which 
Communist China operates. 

Technological shortcomings in both men and materiel 
have required the Chinese Communists to create and 
maintain massive, primarily infantry, ground forces to 
obtain the military strength needed to defend the exten- 
sive Chinese land area and to support a national policy 
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based on the use, or the threat of the use, of armed 
forces. Political and ideological pressures and internal 
propaganda appear to have brought the preponderance 
of China’s huge military manpower pool under relatively 
effective control as a potential source for the expansion 
of the already massive standing force. Through the size 
of the force in being, the support of a vast but poorly 
organized militia, and the regular stationing of forces in 
all vulnerable areas, the Chinese Communists hope to 
achieve the ubiquity of military force which more mod- 
ern armies acquire through strategic mobility. 


The geopolitical circumstances that determine the vul- 
nerability of various areas also dictate the disposition of 
ground forces. In the north and northwest, mountains 
and deserts form a natural barrier to movement into 
China. Rough terrain and the relative weakness of the 
military forces and policies of neighbors to the south and 
southwest permit the Chinese Communists to secure 
those borders with small expenditure of force. On the 
southeast, the east, and the northeast, however, Com- 
munist China must station sufficient forces to protect 
these strategic areas. These areas also contain the nat- 
ural avenues of approach to the economic and political 
centers, and the Chinese believe that it is from those 
directions that attacks on Communist China would most 
probably come. Defensive military strategy has, there- 
fore, dictated the disposition of the preponderance of 
Chinese Communist military force in southeast, east, 
and northeast China, with concentration of forces in 
each of the main avenues of approach and opposite 
Taiwan and the Nationalist-held islands. Behind these 
concentrations and located along main lines of commu- 
nication, selected divisions throughout China are be- 
lieved to be trained and designated as reserve forces 
for defensive, expeditionary, or general contingency em- 


ployment. 

If attacked by a powerful modern enemy, Chinese 
Communist strategy probably would be predicated on 
the principles developed by their technologically inferior 
guerrilla and regular forces since 1927. These princi- 
ples, formulated in Mao Tse-tung’s prolific writings and 
explained and elaborated upon by other leaders, are 
influenced by their four decades of military experience 
during the Anti-Japanese War, the Chinese Revolution, 
the Korean War, and minor combat actions such as the 
Sino-Indian border conflict of October and November 
1962. Strategic doctrine, as expounded by Mao, Marshal 
Lin Piao, and others, is also partially derived from the- 
ories expounded by military strategists from Sun Tzu, 
whose Art of War was written about 500 B. C., through 
Napoleon and Clausewitz to those of modern times. 
Their doctrine anticipates that major wars are conducted 
in distinct stages, each characterized by a single strategic 
maneuver within which several varying tactical actions 
may take place. The various strategic stages are de- 
liberate steps toward the ultimate goal of annihilation of 
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the enemy and are the bases for campaign plans. These 
stages are: 


Strategic retrograde—This stage is occasioned by the in- 
evitable weakness of the Chinese in waging a war against 
a highly industrialized foe or a militarily superior force. 

Strategic defense—This defensive stage is adopted when 
the balance of power is altered to permit the assumption of 
measures to halt the enemy’s offensive, protect areas of vital 
interest, and complete concentration of force for the counter- 
offensive. 

Strategic stalemate—This phase is prolonged in time but 
short in maneuver, affording time for concentration of 
forces—a period during which the enemy is fatigued and 
demoralized from frequent attacks designed to discover his 
weak points, force him to make mistakes, and soften his 
forces for the counteroffensive. 

Strategic counteroffensive—The strategic counteroffensive 
is the culmination of the first three phases of war, launched 
after concentration of superior forces, thorough preparation, 
and detailed analysis of correct timing for the initiation of 
the campaign. Success or failure in the first tactical opera- 
tion of the counteroffensive has, the Communists believe, an 
al]-pervading influence on the remainder of the campaign. 
Correct timing is essential, and the first battle should be 
joined only when it is certain that superior forces have been 
concentrated and the situation, the terrain, and the condition 
of the populace are favorable to the Chinese and unfavorable 
to the enemy. 

Strategic offensive—This is a continuation of the fourth 
phase to its desired conclusion—the annihilation of the enemy 
in the field. The strategic offensive differs from the counter- 
offensive only in the timing of its initiation. Whereas the 
strategic counteroffensive is launched while the enemy is 
still on the offensive, the strategic offensive is employed either 
to initiate a war against an inferior foe or during a war 
when the enemy is forced to go on the defense. 


This sequence of stages in applicable only in an initially 
defensive war against a superior foe, and the relative 
balance of power is the criterion for the sequence. An 
offensive war, for example, may consist of a single 
stage—the strategic offensive. If ill-timed, however, it 
may develop into a 3- or 4-stage war, with the first stage 
followed by withdrawal, perhaps stalemate, and the stra- 
tegic counteroffensive. 

Numerous statements by important military leaders 
in Communist China make it plain that they fully ap- 
preciate the awesome power of atomic weapons, but 
they point out that such weapons have not actually been 
used since World War II. They considered the commit- 
ment of Chinese Communist ground forces in the Ko- 
rean War as a calculated risk which proved justified. 
They also deny that nuclear weapons will prove de- 
cisive in warfare conducted on a large land mass such as 
mainland China. They have studied the suitability of 
their strategic doctrine to modern warfare and view mod- 
ern combat as a combined arms operation in which 
weapons of mass destruction will be used in conjunction 
with huge but dispersed ground forces. They empha- 
size mobility on a battlefield of great width and depth, 
with constant changes in the situation. Troops must be 
widely dispersed, but capable of swift concentration 
for a major effort. 


For the future, the Chinese Communists must con- 
tinue to face the same geographic realities. More- 
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over, their strategic and tactical principles are the 
military truisms accepted by all military planners, al- 
though some have been modified to suit the peculiari- 
ties of Communism and the Chinese character. What is 
changing, however, is the nature of the Chinese Com- 
munist ground force and the potential of the economic 
base which supports it. Chinese Communist leaders and 
military planners clearly contemplate the development 
of an efficient, modern, standing ground force of 
moderate size that is able to move quickly to threat- 
ened areas and to fight the mobile warfare of the pres- 
ent age. The force is to be supported by a well-inte- 
grated economy capable of producing modern arma- 
ments of all types is the quantity and of the quality it 
requires. Achievement of these goals lies in the fu- 
ture, but important steps have been taken toward some 
of them. 


In pursuit of these goals, sporadic reorganization 
and retraining of the ground force has been undertaken 
since 1952, Chinese Communist economic planning also 
provides for the industrialization upon which major 
armaments production depends, and much progress has 
been made in recent years. The mobilization system in- 
stituted in 1955 was expected to lead to the creation of 
a well-trained reserve, but in 1958 the reserve was abol- 
ished, probably because of the Leap Forward. Re- 
serve personnel were merged with the loosely organized 
militia, upon which the Chinese Communists apparently 
intend to rely as a personnel mobilization base. 


Dislocations resulting from the collapse of the “Leap 
Forward,” the “self-help” program, and the drastic reduc- 
tion in Soviet logistic support have not permitted any 
significant steps toward the development of a more ef- 
ficient force or reduction in the size of the Chinese 
ground force. Nevertheless, the Communists appear 
to have capitalized fully on their limited resources and 
to have created an effective force for defense of the 


mainland and offensive combat on the periphery of 
China. 


2. Permanent fortifications 


a, GENERAL SYSTEM — Fortification construction in 
Communist China has not been the result of any long- 
term coordinated plan, but has been developed sporadi- 
cally to meet the needs of the various controlling 
powers. Consequently, fortifications vary considerably in 
extent and design. These defenses are concentrated 
around the principal towns and ports and along the 
main routes of communication, especially the railroads. 

In the past few years the Chinese Communists have 
established restricted-travel areas and border control 
measures on the Sinkiang-U.S.S.R. border and have es- 
tablished many border control posts along the border 
between Northeast China (Manchuria) and the Soviet 
Union. These are designed to prevent illegal border 
crossings in peacetime and would be of minimal value 
against a military assault. Similar controls have long 
been in existence opposite Macao, Hong Kong, and the 
islands held by the Republic of China. 
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In recent years, the Chinese Communists have de- 
veloped permanent defenses in some coastal areas, es- 
pecially opposite Taiwan, and along the land bound- 
aries, especially in Tibet. Permanent type defenses es- 
tablished prior to the Communist takeover, particularly 
those of the Japanese in the northeast (Manchuria), 
have reportedly been partially reconstructed and sup- 
plemented by new fortifications. 


Since World War II the value of permanent land for- 
tifications has lessened as a result of increased firepower, 
nuclear weapons, and greater mobility. A concerted 
effort by a major modern power would not find the Chi- 
nese Communist land fortifications an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. However, lesser forces would find them a sig- 
nificant deterrent. City walls, once useful for the 
protection of the populace from foreign armies and ma- 
rauding local bands, are being torn down, and moats 
are being filled at a rapid rate. The acquisition of mis- 
siles has strengthened Communist China’s defensive pos- 
ture somewhat, and a further increase in missile de- 
fenses can be expected. 


b. COASTAL DEFENSES — Coastal defenses of Com- 
munist China are generally inadequate for more than a 
delaying action. They have, however, been strength- 
ened measurably since the Communist conquest of the 
mainland, notably along the Taiwan Strait coastline and 
on Hainan island. Coastal defenses are also located 
in strategic areas of the mainland and on the Commu- 
nist Chinese-held islands. Such defenses include heavy 
concentrations of antiaircraft artillery. 


Communist China’s radar and aircraft-warning sys- 
tem stretches along the coast from the North Vietnam 
border to the Yalu. The majority of the radar equipment 
was until 1960 supplied by the Soviet Union and was 
of World War II and early 1950’s vintage. The Chinese 
have since made significant strides in production of 
long-range, early-warning, fire-control, and ground-con- 
trol-intercept (GCI) radar. This equipment is being 
installed as acquired, and the pace of acquisition is 
rapid. The Chinese Communists now have significant 
numbers of their indigenous MOON CONE an ex- 
cellent early-warning radar. This, coupled with large 
numbers of the Soviet fire-control radar installed along 
the entire coast, provides an excellent coastal air defense. 
Units of the Coastal Defense Command of the Chinese 
Communist Navy (CCN) patrol the coastal waters con- 
tinuously, extending to a limited degree the range of 
target acquisition of shore based units. 

While radar performance characteristics are consid- 
ered below American or European standards, they are 
capable of providing an unbroken warning net covering 
the entire coast. Principal deficiencies of the system are 
the lack of height-finding radar and the poor communi- 
cation system connecting the radar sites with the con- 
tro! areas. 

From aerial photography, surface-to-surface cruise mil- 
sile (SSM) sites have been identified at Dairen and 
Lien-shan. These are Soviet type sites, with a maxi- 
mum range of 55 nautical miles. Low-level reports in- 
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dicating SSM sites in other coastal areas, notably Hainan 
island, have never been confirmed. No surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) sites have been confirmed in the coastal 
areas. Peiping is the nearest city to the coast that has 
known operational SAM sites. Communist China can 
be expected to construct additional SAM and SSM sites, 
some probably deployed at or near major coastal cities. 


The Communist Chinese have established restricted 
areas in the approaches to the port facilities. The 
probable reasons for these restricted areas are to make 
surveillance of shipping easier and the routing of coastal 
shipping out of possible naval mine areas. Although no 
specific naval mine areas have been confirmed, it is 
possible that some do exist in river estuaries and in the 
approaches to main ports and naval bases. 


Coastal defense is considered a universal responsibil- 
ity by the Chinese Communists. It is the joint respon- 
sibility of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), the 
militia, and the People’s Armed Police, a civil armed 
police organization. Coastal defenses are normally 
manned by the ground element of the PLA, the Chinese 
Communist Army (CCA), which also supplements the 
antiaircraft artillery defenses of the PLA’s air element, 
the Chinese Communist Air Force (CCAF). Méilitia- 
men and the CCN’s Coastal Defense Force supplement 
other forces. Ground forces deployed in coastal areas 
include 16 armies, 13 or possibly 15 border defense di- 
visions, 8 field artillery divisions, all 3 antitank divisions, 
] armored division, 5 or possibly 6 CCA and 2 CCAF 
antiaircraft artillery divisions (6 or possibly 7 of the 
antiaircraft divisions are opposite Taiwan), and from 19 
to 21 independent CCAF antiaircraft artillery regiments. 
The mainland coastal areas are also served by a more 
adequate transportation network than most of the coun- 
try, which would expedite reinforcement. The basic 
defensive concept is predicated upon the employment 
of mobile reserves. 

Many more coastal defense positions are developed 
than are manned. Many fortified positions are prepared 
and maintained in a ready condition for troops and 
weapons. Some coastal guns are either camouflaged or 
are on tracks or wheels and are capable of being con- 
cealed in caves and tunnels. 

Amoy (Hsia-men) and Ku-lang Hsii (island) and the 
the mainland opposite Chin-men tao (Quemoy) are 
heavily fortified for both offensive and defensive ac- 
tions. The CCA has maintained strong artillery deploy- 
ments on the coast opposite the Nationalist held offshore 
islands ever since the artillery bombardments of 1958. 
There are currently three field artillery divisions and a 
field artillery regiment in this area. If at full strength, 
these units alone have a total of approximately 360 light 
and medium field artillery pieces. There are usually 
about 90 light and medium antiaircraft artillery pieces 
in the area, plus prepared but unoccupied positions. 
The fortifications of the area are dense and include 
antitank ditches, pillboxes, bunkers, trench networks, 
and strong points; the latter are located on hilltops and 
bluffs overlooking the beaches. ‘These fortifications, con- 
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structed during the 1950's, are continually undergoing 
extensive renovation. 


c. LAND FoRTIFICATIONS —— Permanent land fortifi- 
cations are relatively unimportant in the China area as 
a whole. They are left over from wars of the past 20 
years; at best, they are not effective against modern 
weapons. The extent to which they are being main- 
tained is not known. 


The extensive system of fortifications along portions 
of the Manchurian - U.S.S.R. border constructed by the 
Japanese during the occupation of Manchuria, was 
composed of well-built concrete gun emplacements at 
intervals of a few hundred yards, underground shelters 
and communications, and barbed-wire entanglements. 
The fortifications around Hailar, Nen-ch’eng, and Pei-an 
were located primarily to block any Soviet offensive 
directed down the main routes of communications into 
Manchuria. Those in the eastern area reportedly were 
to be used as departure points in an offensive against 
the U.S.S.R., with the capture of Vladivostok as the first 
objective. In the last days of World War II, the Soviets 
overran these defenses, leaving many intact. It is very 
probable that, during their occupation of Manchuria, the 
Soviets destroyed most of those that remained. CCA 
troops and militia also destroyed some of these former 
Japanese fortifications during the early years of the Sino- 
Soviet entente following the Chinese Communist con- 
quest of the mainland. It is not known whether any of 
the former Japanese fortifications are still in usable con- 
dition, although the Chinese Communists have report- 
edly been refurbishing some of them. 

Other than lightly-manned border control posts, no 
fortifications are now known to exist on Communist 
China’s border with the Soviet Union. Fortifications 
along the North Korean boundary were strengthened 
during the Korean conflict when the United Nations 
forces reached the Yalu River in 1950. A significant 
portion of the buildup at that time was in the form of 
antiaircraft artillery; there is still a heavy concentration 
of antiaircraft artillery surrounding Ching-tui-tzu, west 
of An-tung near the Korean border. 

Field fortifications have been constructed along parts 
of the Sino-Indian frontier, particularly in areas now 
held by the CCA but which are under dispute. Along 
the remainder of China’s southern border, no fortifica- 
tions are believed to exist. 

The most significant land fortifications in China today 
are antiaircraft defenses. At present they are primarily 
antiaircraft batteries, but surface-to-air missile (SAM) 
sites have been constructed at several locations. Nu- 
merous antiaircraft emplacements and associated facil- 
ities are generally in the vicinity of principal cities and 
industrial and military installations in the eastern half 
of China. Many of the positions identified are unoc- 
cupied but could be readily utilized in the event of 
need. The introduction of surface-to-air missiles has 
increased the hazard of air operations over the country 
by a potential enemy. Some 20 SAM sites have thus 
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far been identified on the mainland, some of which may 
be in disuse. Four active sites are in the Peiping area, 
three in the vicinity of the Shuang-ch’eng-tzu Missile 
Test Center; the remaining sites are at scattered loca- 
tions in North China. Each site contains from three to 
six launch positions. 


F. Tacties 
1. Basic tactical doctrine 


a. GENERAL — The tactical doctrine of the Chinese 
Communist ground force combines orthodox military 
tactics and the guerrilla tactics of its earlier days. 
Guerrilla tactics are emphasized during the strategic 
stalemate phase of an extensive war and in the early 
stages: of foreign “wars of liberation.” The evolution of 
the ground force has produced a large number of senior 
military commanders who are well-versed in guerrilla 
and infantry warfare, but relatively few who have em- 
ployed armor, artillery, infantry, and airpower in joint 
actions in accordance with modern concepts. 


Chinese Communist tactical doctrine is largely based 
on a list of military principles enunciated by Mao Tze- 
tung in 1947. His principles include 7 of the 9 maxims 
familiar to U.S. Army leaders—the principles of the ob- 
jective, the offensive, mass, economy of force, maneu- 
ver, surprise, and security. As in the ancient writings of 
Sun Tzu, surprise is stressed. Two additional U. S$. Army 
principles—simplicity and unity of command—although 
not included in Mao’s principles, are frequently stressed 
in other Chinese Communist writings on tactics. To 
the Chinese Communists, unity of command means cen- 
tralization of control and authority at a headquarters 
where two persons, the commander and the political 
commissar, exercise jointly all the prerogatives of com- 
mand, but under the close scrutiny of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party's organization within the army. Such a 
concept, emphasized by the Chinese as collective lead- 
ership, is of course at variance with the Western prin- 
ciple of vesting all command responsibility and authority 
in a single individual. 

Soviet tactical doctrine also has influenced Chinese 
leaders, especially in phases of combat in which Chinese 
forces have had little or no experience, such as airborne 
operations and the massive employment of armor. 
Chinese Communist forces were very dependent upon 
the U.S.S.R. for their development as a conventional 
military force following the Communist victory in the 
Chinese revolutionary war, both in the supply of war 
materiel and its employment. Although it is erroneous to 
assume that Chinese tactica! doctrine is a mere imita- 
tion of Soviet doctrine, the latter remains a strong fac- 
tor, especially in Chinese service and support arms 
training. Service schools of the Chinese Communist 
Army, particularly armored, artillery, and signal, have 
had numerous Soviet advisers; and manuals and texts 
in the first years of the Chinese Communist regime were 
principally translations of Soviet publications. While 
such influence exists, a significant feature of Mao’s theory 
is his continued admonition against the blind adoption 
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of foreign opinion. Mao and other leaders have em- 
phasized that while the development of the great armies 
of the West must be studied carefully, no principles 
should be adopted which are not consistent with Chi- 
nese thought and conditions peculiar to China. 

Since the Chinese Communist ground force is essen- 
tially an infantry army, tactics are designed to exploit 
infantry capabilities. Supporting arms are centrally con- 
trolled and plans for employment are usually formulated 
at top levels. As an aid to simplicity, the military lead- 
ers have applied short descriptive phrases to basic tac- 
tical techniques. Military training places great stress 
on memorizing these, and they are applied to the tac- 
tical operations of units from platoon to army. Thus, by 
a technique of rote memory, the Chinese Communist 
concept of tactical planning and execution is reduced 
to the deliberate preparation and conduct of prescribed 
combat actions, easily understood at all levels of com- 
mand. 

Much thought is being given to the modification of 
proven tactics to adapt them to conditions of a battle- 
field on which an enemy may employ tactical atomic 
weapons. In defensive operations, dispersion, individ- 
ual protective measures, and the prompt decontamina- 
tion of equipment have been emphasized. In offensive 
operations, the Chinese Communists make much of their 
alleged superiority at close range, while granting im- 
portant potential enemies fire superiority at longer 
ranges because of the higher fire-support capability of 
Western forces at comparable unit levels. Because of 
this, it is likely that in the forward combat area tactical 
doctrine will continue to emphasize the desirability of 
“embracing the enemy,” or operating as closely to the 
enemy as possible. 


b. OFFENSIVE DOCTRINE — Chinese Communist doc- 
trine teaches that initiative can be seized and held only 
through offensive action, and that if this initiative is not 
retained, a war may reach its final stages with neither 
side able to achieve a decisive victory. To achieve 
victory, all offensive efforts must be integrated into a 
common strategic objective. The Chinese Communists 
visualize the offensive as being effected through decep- 
tion and surprise and characterized by the rapid for- 
ward movement of numerically superior forces at the 
outset of an offensive campaign. In practice, the Chi- 
nese Communists have been unable to maintain pro- 
longed offensives because of their inability to meet sup- 
ply requirements, to provide adequate signal commu- 
nications, or to control the air over the battlefield. To 
date, their offensive operations have been characterized 
by a forward thrust which may last 10 days, but which 
then bogs down for want of resupply and cannot be re- 
sumed until logistic support capability has been reestab- 
lished. The forward movement of troops and the scheme 
of maneuver is planned to induce the enemy to split his 
forces so that he can be defeated in detail. Chinese 
Communist offensive doctrine does not, however, pre- 
clude the use of defensive action. Mao has taught, pos- 
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sibly as a carryover from guerrilla days, that it is better 
to defend, or withdraw from a battle, than to fight at a 
disadvantage. The Chinese realize the psychological 
advantage inherent in the offensive and its influence on 
the successful mobilization of civilian and military war 
efforts in support of the nation’s goals, but they profess 
to be confident that they can maintain morale during 
less obviously favorable tactical operations. 


Maneuvers employed by the Chinese Communists in 
offensive operations include envelopments and penetra- 
tions. The aim of such operations is to destroy enemy 
forces, not to capture terrain. 


(1) Envelopments — Envelopments are defined 
in Chinese Communist manuals as maneuvers employed 
by large units executing simultaneous attacks against 
the front and flanks or rear of the principal body of the 
enemy. The envelopment is the preferred form of of- 
fensive maneuver and is employed whenever exposed 
enemy flanks are discovered or created and there is suf- 
ficient time and space for maneuver. Successful use of 
the envelopment envisages isolation and destruction of 
the enemy's forces. 


The Chinese recognize three types of envelopment, 
each similar to those in U.S. Army doctrine—the single 
envelopment, the double envelopment, and the turning 
movement. In all three types the Communists empha- 
size the necessity for superior strength in the forces ex- 
ecuting the flanking move. A turning movement is a 
form of envelopment executed by proceeding around the 
enemy's flanks to a point deep in hostile territory, then 
attacking the rear of the main enemy force in coordina- 
tion with other forces executing a frontal attack. The 
turning attack force and the frontal attack force do not 
operate within supporting distance of each other and 
coordination is limited to the timing of the attack. This 


_technique is employed by army and larger units. En- 


veloping operations conducted by units below division 
size are referred to as “one point-two sides.” “One. 
point” signifies that the unit making the flanking move- 
ment concentrates a superior force at the enemy's weak- 
est point, and “two sides” means that the attacking unit 
employs two or more forces to attack the enemy from 
two or more sides. 


(2) Penetrations — Chinese Communist doc- 


‘trine defines the penetration as a massive frontal attack 


against an enemy in a fixed defense line, the flanks of 
which are secure. This operation is designed to breach 
the defense at selected locations, create new flanks, and 
permit the passage of mobile forces into the hostile 
rear areas to envelop, encircle, and destroy the enemy’s 
combat force. In Chinese Communist practice, army 
and larger units execute penetrations, while the same 
maneuver performed by a division or a regiment is 
called “large-scale divide-and-destroy,” and if used at 
battalion or lower level “small-scale divide-and-destroy.” 


The Chinese Communists believe that penetrations at 
several points provide the best opportunity for concen- 
trating superior forces against each selected enemy de-. 
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fense zone, reducing the enemy’s capability of conduct- 
ing a coordinated defense, and producing wide gaps 
through which attacking echelons and reserves can move. 
At each point of attack they insist on a manpower ratio 
of from three- to five-to-one over the enemy force. Con- 
centrated reserves are then committed in the area where 
success appears most likely for maximum exploitation. 
Their doctrine emphasizes the necessity for penetration 
of the battle positions to permit the passage of mobile 
forces to campaign depth so as to destroy hostile re- 
serves, command installations, and lines of communica- 
tion. 


Units above division size usually retain from one- 
ninth to one-third of the entire force as a reserve, plus 
uncommitted second and third echelons of the attack- 
ing force; divisions maintain one-ninth of their forces in 
reserve, plus the reserves of the regiments; and regi- 
ments hold from one-ninth to one-third of their forces 
in reserve. Battalions are not usually permitted to with- 
hold a reserve. 


c, DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE 


(1) General — The Chinese Communists be- 
lieve that defensive operations are of use primarily as a 
means of conserving forces for a future counteroffensive. 
Doctrine stresses that the defensive may be assumed in 
the face of a superior hostile force to permit concentra- 
tion and employment of other forces at a more decisive 
sector, to lure the enemy into terrain that will facilitate 
offensive operations against him, or to defend a vital 
piece of terrain which may critically influence future 
friendly or hostile offensive operations. 


The strategic situation and the battlefield environment 
permitting, the mobile defense is preferred to the de- 
fense in place. The concept of the mobile defense en- 
visages deliberately planned offensive-defensive opera- 
tions conducted by the units assigned defense missions. 
The Chinese Communists stress that action of this type 
contributes to the future offensive action by exacting at- 
trition of the enemy and keeping their own troops in an 
offensive frame of mind, thus preventing deterioration 
of morale. Conduct of the defense under these pre- 
cepts includes such measures as trading space for time, 
complete abandonment of areas of little importance, 
conduct of extensive guerrilla operations in hostile rear 
areas, and conduct of psychological warfare to strengthen 
popular support. Concurrently, dissent and unrest are 
promoted among enemy troops and civil populations. 

In spite of this predilection for the mobile defense, 
the Chinese Communists recognize the necessity for 
teaching the concepts of position defense for situations 
requiring the retention of terrain critical to future opera- 
tions, the protection of other forces preparing for future 
action, and the denial of areas or routes to enemy ma- 
neuver forces. 

(2) Mobile defense — The Chinese Communist 
mobile defense concept is intended to allow the com- 
mander to retain a somewhat greater degree of initia- 
tive on the battlefield than does the position defense. 
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Through mobile defense, the senior commander can in- 
flict casualties on a superior enemy by sacrificing terrain 
while conserving the strength of his own forces; can 
gain time for defensive preparations within his zone 
and plan for the counteroffensive; can induce the en- 
emy to overextend his forces, thus increasing the op- 
portunity for a decisive counteroffensive; and can keep 
his troops in an offensive frame of mind, thereby mini- 
mizing deterioration of morale. The critical maneuvers 
in the conduct of the mobile defense are the withdrawal 
and the counterattack; the timing for both determined 
by the commander in charge of the entire operation. 


Organization of the mobile defense zone includes the 
army advance, main, and secondary defensive zones. 
Units from regiment to army level usually deploy a third 
of their forces forward and the remainder in mobile re- 
serve. To the extent feasible, fire support weapons are 
concentrated in support of forward elements. The army 
main defense zone includes the divisions’ main defense 
positions and positions in depth; the division’s main de- 
fense position includes the regiments’ main defense po- 
sitions and positions in depth. The forward edge of the 
main defense positions of all echelons is defined by a 
common line, forward of which are the division security 
positions. 


(3) Position defense — The Chinese concept of 
position defense is quite similar to that of U.S. Army 
doctrine. It is based on organization of a continuous 
defensive belt to be held at all costs. This type of de- 
fense is designed to halt the enemy’s attack in front of 
a designated defensive area, to inflict significant losses 
of men and materiel on the enemy, and to provide se- 
curity to the higher commander while he masses his 
forces for the counteroffensive. If assigned a wide 
frontage to defend, the commander will occupy critical 
terrain features rather than establish a continuous de- 
fensive line. This type of defense also is based on firm 
resistance without retreat. Unoccupied areas between 
strong points are covered by the fires of artillery and 
other supporting weapons and by protected obstacles. 
Reserves are used to eject hostile penetrations in the 
defensive zone or to attack enemy forces before they 
reach the main belt of defensive resistance. 


d. MEETING ENGAGEMENTS — The meeting engage- 
ment results from accidental or deliberate collision be- 
tween opposing forces on the move. It usually takes 
place before either force is fully deployed. With their 
emphasis on reconnaissance and the attainment of local 
superiority prior to commitment, the Chinese Commu- 
nists favor the meeting engagement as a deliberate col- 
lision of forces on terms advantageous to them. In an 
accidental meeting, although they will launch aggressive 
local probing attacks, the reaction of their main force 
will be circumspect until they have made a careful es- 
timate of relative strengths. Upon meeting an enemy's 
advance combat force, forward reconnaissance elements 
of the Chinese tactical march column act decisively to 
destroy it and to seize key terrain prior to the arrival of 
the advance guard. As the advance guard arrives, it oc- 
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cupies this terrain and organizes to cover deployment of 
the main body. Artillery and armor with the column are 
placed in support of advance guard action until such time 
as the column commander’s scheme of maneuver is com- 
plete. The main force is then deployed; artillery and 
armor revert to centralized control to perform assigned 
missions in the overall plan of attack. 


e. RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS — Chinese Communist 
doctrine stresses that a decisive battle is to be sought 
only when conditions are favorable for victory. When 
their forces are faced with unfavorable situations, they 
advocate the adoption of retrograde movements. By 
use of such tactics an inferior force is able to avoid de- 
cisive combat, conserve its strength, and prepare to 
launch a counteroffensive. The Chinese Communist 
concept of retrograde movements coincides generally 
with that of the U.S. Army. Retrograde movements con- 
sist of three types of operations—withdrawals, which in- 
volve breaking away from an enemy in contact; retire- 
ments, which are movements away from the enemy af- 
ter contact has been broken; and delaying actions, which 
involve maintaining contact with the enemy and de- 
fending with small forces on successive defensive po- 
sitions. 

The Chinese know and teach both day and night 
retrograde movements, but they place emphasis on exe- 
cuting these actions at night since, under cover of dark- 
ness, reconnaissance elements and small combat forma- 
tions can effectively carry out small offensive actions and 
other deceptive operations to confuse the enemy while 
the main body of troops moves to the rear. 


f, ARMOR EMPLOYMENT — The Chinese Commu- 
nist Army has had only limited experience in tank war- 
fare. Their armor doctrine closely parallels both West- 
ern and Soviet concepts, which stress surprise, mass, 
and maneuver as essential to the employment of armor. 
The acknowledged Chinese authority in the employment 
of armor is Marshal Lin Piao. Ordinarily, armored di- 
visions are to be retained under army group control for 
employment as units to seize objectives deep in the en- 
emy rear or to encircle and destroy major enemy units 
in conjunction with other combat arms. In infantry di- 
visions, most of which have organic armored regiments, 
cooperation between infantry and armor is stressed. 
Independent armored regiments may be attached to 
armies or infantry divisions. Whenever possible, armor 
is to be supported by artillery. Defensively, the com- 
mander seldom commits his armor en masse in an anti- 
tank role, and, if possible, retains his armor as a mobile 
reserve for the counterattack. 


g, ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT — In Chinese Commu- 
nist doctrine, command and control of fires of artillery 
units are centralized at the highest level permitted by 
the situation, terrain, and communications. In practice, 
however, limited experience in combined §artillery- 
infantry-tank operations and limited fire-control and 
communication equipment have resulted in centraliza- 
tion of command at a relatively low level. Currently, 
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the artillery battalion is the basic tactical unit. Com- 
bined arms coordination is achieved by attaching ar- 
tillery to infantry. Normally, the artillery battalion op- 
erates as a unit; however, command of the battalion 
may be decentralized during envelopments, pursuits, 
combat in depth, and advance and rear guard actions. 

The regiments of artillery divisions are normally al- 
located to armies of the army groups. At army level 
the regiments may be further allocated to provide units 
for the formation of supporting artillery groups and 
long-range artillery groups. For the reduction of per- 
manent fortifications, units from the long-range artillery 
groups may be utilized for the formation of destruction 
artillery groups. 


Supporting artillery groups are made up of division, 
army, and reinforcing artillery elements. These groups 
may include a battalion from the division artillery regi- 
ment and the infantry regiment mortars. Ordinarily 
two or more such groups are allocated to infantry regi- 
ments in the direction of the army main effort; these 
groups fire and maneuver under regimental control. 
Other infantry regiments in the army are allocated one 
or more groups, depending on the availability of artillery. 
A group allocated to a regiment not initially committed 
fires and maneuvers under division control until the reg- 
iment it is to support enters combat. In offensive ac- 
tions, division commanders may direct employment of 
lighter pieces in these groups as accompanying artillery 
for direct support of forward attack elements. In de- 
fensive situations, a portion of each group may be em- 
ployed as roving artillery in support of combat security 
forces or may be used to confuse the enemy by conduct- 
ing fires from several alternate positions in front of or 
within the defense zone. 


Long-range artillery groups are composed of elements 
of artillery divisions or independent artillery regiments. 
Two or more long-range groups may be allocated to each 
infantry division in the army main effort to reinforce 
the fires of supporting artillery groups; other divisions 
are allotted at least one group, which fires and maneu- 
vers under army control until the associated division is 
committed. The army commander attempts to retain 
one or more long-range groups under his direct control 
to reinforce the fires of division artillery and to extend 
the battle to the full depth of the enemy position. 

Destruction artillery groups, usually composed of 
units armed with 152-mm howitzers or gun howitzers, 
are formed especially for the reduction of permanently 
fortified positions and are employed under control of 
attack division commanders. Upon completion of their 
missions, these groups are disbanded and rejoin their 
long-range groups. 

h. FueLD FORTIFICATIONS AND THE USE OF OBSTA- 
CLES — The Chinese Communists construct field works 
whenever and wherever their use will aid the tactical 
operation. Offensively, field works are used to provide 
shelter for assault troops in positions close to a hostile 
defense complex, to provide cover for forward displace- 
ment of crew-served weapons in support of assault 
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troops, and to provide covered routes for movement of 
reserves, supplies, and casualties. Field works con- 
structed in offensive operations may be completely un- 
derground but more frequently consist of hastily con- 
structed foxholes and connecting trenches. 


Immediately after the capture of a significant terrain 
feature, hasty field fortifications are constructed accord- 
ing to a definite plan. If a prolonged defense of the 
position is anticipated and the terrain is favorable for 
tunnel construction, an operation plan is prepared for 
the underground organization of the area, in accordance 
with the tactical situation and the defensive fire plan. 
As time permits, tunnels and trenches are prepared to 
the rear and in front of the main defense position. 
Tunnels within the main position are built so that men 
and equipment can be moved from one defensive area 
to another without exposure to enemy fires. Personnel 
shelters are usually prepared on the reverse slopes of 
hills in such a manner that personnel may quickly take 
cover from air and artillery attacks and yet be able to 
emerge in time to engage an attacking enemy. In 
tunnel complexes of the type used in Korea, support 
troops are maintained under complete cover and have 
access to firing positions without being subjected to hos- 
tile artillery fires falling on the position. 

Obstacles, dummy works, minefields, tactical wire, 
and administrative works are constructed only after es- 
sential field fortifications have been established. Anti- 
tank and antipersonnel obstacles are constructed through- 
out the defensive zone if time permits. Location of 
antitank obstacles is coordinated with the antitank fire- 
plan and with counterattack plans to insure that the 
obstacle system does not hinder the movement of 
friendly troops. 

2. Special operations 

a. GENERAL — Mao Tse-tung’s theories on the sub- 
ject of guerrilla warfare are so famous, were so success- 
fully practiced during the Chinese Revolution, and have 
been so successfully exported, that there is some danger 
that this aspect of warfare may be overemphasized in 
regard to the Chinese Communist Army. The CCA 
is not a guerrilla or quasi-guerrilla force; although it has 
its limitations, it is in general a professional and com- 
petent conventional ground force. It is considered 
capable of offensive or defensive operations under any 
conditions of weather and terrain within or on the 
periphery on mainland China, and against any conven- 
tional enemy ground force. 

Because of the vastness of China and the variation 
in weather and terrain, CCA troop units specialize to 
some extent in the types of warfare which they are most 
likely to encounter. Thus, the limited number of troops 
in Tibet can again be expected to be ready for moun- 
tain warfare such as the 1962 Sino-Indian border con- 
flict in the Himalayas and the Karakorams. Weather 
and terrain conditions in Yunnan and Kweichow Prov- 
inces and the Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region 
closely resemble those of most areas of the nearby South- 
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east Asian countries. The North China Plain area sur- 
rounding the Shantung Peninsula and parts of the prov- 
inces of Northeast China (Manchuria) constitute ex- 
cellent tank country. Most of the divisions of the Chi- 
nese Communist Army are trained and equipped to 
fight in the vicinity of the area in which they are cur- 
rently deployed, but it appears that some divisions are 
trained and equipped as ready reserve divisions to fight 
anywhere in China or the peripheral areas. The Korean 
War and the 1962 redeployments to the Taiwan Strait 
area illustrated that selected divisions can be expected 
to be dispatched wherever they are needed. However, 
certain special situations require adaption of organiza- 
tion or modification of tactics by use of special opera- 
tions techniques. 


b. ATTACKING A FORTIFIED POSITION — An attack on 
a fortified position is normally preceded by a recon- 
naissance in force over a broad front by forces under 
high-level tactical control. The attack mission is gen- 
erally carried out by multiple penetrations of the hos- 
tile main battle position. This phase of the operation is 
followed by rapid exploitation in depth of the most suc- 
cessful penetration to widen the breach and to permit 
passage of other forces to seize successive defensive 
positions. The overall attack is characterized by pre- 
liminary bombardment of permanent defense installa- 
tions by artillery and aircraft. The artillery and air 
bombardment of the Chin-men tao (Quemoy) island 
group in 1958, which was probably intended to be pre- 
liminary to invasion, showed that the Chinese Commu- 
nists have accepted the lesson which they learned so 
painfully in Korea. They are convinced of the value of 
firepower, especially in the attack of a fortified position. 
The attack is carried out by specially organized assault 
groups, and by extensive use of flamethrowers, direct 
fire weapons, demolitions, and smoke. If time permits, 
the attack units will have trained in rear areas on mock- 
ups of the enemy area. Once the attack has started, 
the assault battalion commanders have little authority 
to make local readjustments during the course of action. 
The actions of individual assault battalions are coordi- 
nated with adjacent assault units and supporting arms 
by the division or, less frequently, by the army com- 
mander. 


c, ATTACKS ON RIVER LINES — Operations at large 
and unfordable rivers are usually large-scale actions co- 
ordinated by an army group or higher commander who 
employs the army as his tactical unit of execution. The 
commander’s decision as to whether the crossing will be 
a hasty or a deliberate crossing is based primarily on the 
enemy resistance. 

Chinese Communist doctrine considers the stream- 
crossing to be a phase of the normal advance, to be con- 
ducted with as little loss of momentum as possible. 
Whenever feasible, crossings are made at night or under 
conditions of poor visibility, such as heavy fog. When 
it is necessary to make a crossing by daylight, smoke- 
screens are used to conceal both the preparations and 
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the operation. When a lightly defended river barrier is 
encountered in the course of an advance to contact, or in 
a pursuit, the commander attempts a hasty crossing to 
avoid exposure of his troops to prolonged hostile fires, 
to gain time, and to retain the tactical initiative. 

Hasty crossings are often initiated from march column 
on a broad front employing the organization for com- 
bat that exists at the time the order is received. Each 
division commander executes two or more crossings in 
his zone at points of his own choosing by using fords, 
ferries, watercraft, or the river-crossing equipment of 
engineer units attached to advance guard units. Fre- 
quently crossings are made by swimming or by im- 
provised rafts. 


Once the troops cross the river barrier in strength, 
division bridgeheads are joined and consolidated under 
the direction of the army commander, who then prepares 
his force to support the crossing of the main body of the 
army group. The senior commander supports the move- 
ments of his advance units across the water obstacle by 
the employment of combat aviation, long-range artil- 
lery, and the maneuver of the main body of troops. 


A stream crossing against strongly defended, pre- 
pared positions is conducted only when there is no al- 
ternative. Deliberate crossings of well-defended river 
lines are usually planned, coordinated, and supported 
by an army group commander. Such a crossing requires 
considerable preparation and each army commander or- 
ganizes his forces for the operation based on the senior 
commander's intentions and the tactical situation. In 


preparation for the attack, the Chinese Communists in- | 


stitute rigid security precautions in the area in which 
the operations are to take place, and maintain a tight 
counterreconnaissance screen to prevent enemy patrols 
from entering the area. Artillery positions and weapon 
emplacements are prepared at night and are camou- 
flaged. Every effort is made to insure that reconnais- 
sance by friendly personnel in the area is not observed 
by the enemy. The construction of supporting positions, 
road clearing, mine removal, and organization of the 
crossing sites generally begins from 24 to 48 hours prior 
to the crossing. 


The army usually plans to cross the river on a broad 
front with two divisions abreast in the attack echelon. 
Each division is assigned from four to six crossing points. 
Attack divisions, in turn, usually deploy two regiments 
abreast, and require their attack regiments to cross at at 
least two points. Feints are conducted by elements of 
the division support, or reserve, at other possible cross- 
ing points. Continuing the forward movement uninter- 
ruptedly after the crossing is considered an essential 
element of the operation. 


d. AIRBORNE OPERATIONS — The mission of Chinese 
Communist airborne forces is to assist in the advance 
of ground forces. In the employment of airborne forces, 
Chinese doctrine requires that the operation be so 
planned that the ground troops link up with the air- 
borne units within 3 days, that the Chinese Communist 
Air Force have local air superiority and provide fighter 
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escort for the transport aircraft to the drop zones, and 
that the operation planned for the airborne units have a 
decisive effect on the campaign. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, however, have had no combat experience in the 
employment of airborne units. 


The Chinese have a limited number of transport air- 
craft and Soviet type helicopters. These craft have been 
used for exhibitions in which troops, artillery, and ve- 
hicles were transported. The effect that this limited 
amount of airlift capability will have on future organi- 
zations and tactics of Chinese forces cannot be deter- 
mined, but it indicates that the Chinese Communists are 
keeping abreast with modern concepts of military op- 
erations. 


e, AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS — In 1955, the Chinese 
Communists executed their only modern amphibious 
operation against light resistance in the I-chiang Shan 
(islands) about 17 miles off the mainland coast. In this 
operation, which was in the planning and preparation 
stages for 10 months, the Communists initiated and 
maintained continuous aerial reconnaissance over the 
battle area for some time prior to attack and isolated the 
small island objective by attacking enemy shipping in 
nearby areas. The assault was preceded by 6 hours of 
aerial bombardment and included an estimated 200 
fighter-bomber sorties and approximately 3 hours of 
bombardment by naval and land-based artillery. In 
the assault, the landings of two reinforced regiments 
were supported by combat aviation, naval gunfire, and 
some land-based artillery. The first wave of the landing 
force consisted of a reinforced regiment, which was 
transported by 4 medium landing crafts and about 50 
motorized junks. When this force was within 15 minutes 
of the beaches, fires were lifted to the interior of the 
island. Troops reached the shore at high tide and 
landed on a number of lightly defended rugged areas, 
avoiding defended beaches. Once the assault troops 
landed, fire support was continued only by naval gun- 
fire; air cover of the area, however, was maintained 
during this critical stage. The assault troops quickly 
split the defenders, which consisted of only some 1,000 
Chinese Nationalist guerrillas. Several hours after the 
landing of the assault troops, the division support eche- 
lon, consisting of a reinforced regiment, landed and 
joined in a coordinated attack to eliminate the de- 
fenders. 


This operation was small in scale and conducted 
against a weak quasi-military defensive force. Although 
it demonstrated an awareness of conventional principles 
of amphibious planning and execution, it also empha- 
sized the reliance on junk lift, air cover, and superiority 
in manpower and firepower. The Chinese Communists 
could now duplicate this operation only under similar 
conditions. In their formation of amphibious doctrine, 
the military planners have studied the tactics and tech- 
niques employed in amphibious operations by other na- 
tions in recent warfare. They have been particularly 
impressed by landings executed by U.S. forces at Nor- 
mandy and Salerno in World War II, and at Inchon 
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during the Korean War. Under current conditions of 
sea lift availability, however, the Chinese Communists 
are limited to relatively small scale, short-haul opera- 
tions. 


f, NIGHT OPERATIONS — During the Korean War a 
myth was created in the minds of Western troops that 
the oriental has an inherent advantage during darkness. 
Analysis of the literature published by the Chinese Com- 
munists after 1950 indicates that they realized that com- 
bat operations conducted during daylight hours resulted 
in severe casualties for them. As a result, they made 
an all-out effort to teach their troops the advantages of 
night operations. Special emphasis was placed on night 
combat training, and an intensive campaign was inau- 
gurated to instil] a realization of the need for night op- 
erations in the individual soldier. Using the technique 
of repetition, the principles of night training were 
stressed and repeated so often that the recipient of the 
instruction no longer questioned the logic of the teaching 
but reacted from force of habit. Chinese proficiency in 
night operations is, therefore, the result of training, which 
is still being emphasized. 

The Chinese Communists prefer to begin night attacks 
early in the evening in order to permit consolidation of 
the position or withdrawal before dawn. Artillery and 
heavy weapons are placed in position prior to the attack 
to provide support. If the Chinese believe there is a 
chance of achieving surprise, they will approach the 
enemy position by stealth without supporting fires. How- 
ever, if they know that the enemy is alert and there is 
little chance of surprise, the attack will be preceded 
by intense artillery and mortar fires. 

During a supported night attack, attacking troops use 
preparation fires to reach assault positions. Generally 
they will signal for the lifting or shifting of artillery 
fires by use of flares. Often feints will be made in other 
areas. The final assault on the position is usually pre- 
ceded by a shower of hand grenades, quickly followed 
by a rush on the position by troops using bayonets and 
small-arms fire. 

Control of the attack is maintained by the use of white 
armbands, ropes, guides, and spots of lime or other sub- 
stance on the route of advance. Tracer fire is often used 
to mark the direction of the final objective. Control by 
the commanders is obtained initially through the use of 
runners and prearranged signals. Once the attack has 
been started, radio or wire may be used, but transmis- 
sions are kept to a minimum for security reasons. Bugles, 
whistles, and bamboo clappers are used by assault troops 
to regulate their movements. 


Once the objective is taken, the actions of the as- 
sault units will depend upon the future mission of the 
parent unit. If a general offensive is to be launched 
after the night attack, the corridor into the enemy de- 
fenses will be defended and kept open to assist the 
forward movement of friendly units. If the mission is 
to be defensive, the unit will strengthen former enemy 
positions, construct new ones, and will attempt to con- 
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solidate its successes with those of other friendly units 
on the flanks. 


g. MOUNTAIN WARFARE— Mountainous terrain forms 
a large part of mainland China, including the extremely 
high altitudes of the Tibetan Plateau and the ranges 
which form its western and southern borders, the moun- 
tainous jungle terrain of the provinces bordering on 
the Southeast Asian countries, and the rugged ridges 
and peaks in the Korean border area. Chinese Com- 
munist Army tactical doctrine in mountainous terrain 
emphasizes mobility and the need for the smaller units 
to have sufficient confidence in their training to operate 
independently when isolated from their parent units. 
Organization and equipment are decentralized as much 
as possible to enable battalions and regiments to operate 
independently for extended periods. Infantry regiments 
are augmented with additional engineer, signal, and re- 
connaissance personnel and with animal transport. 
Larger than normal reserves are held under the control 
of higher echelons for flexible commitment. Units down 
to the company level may range widely in semi-inde- 
pendent actions. 


Mobility in mountain warfare is assured by employing 
long-range patrols to reconnoiter and secure passes, 
stream crossing points, and communications bottlenecks 
in advance of the main body. In addition, strong mo- 
bile reserves are kept ready for commitment in any 
desired direction. Great care is taken in primary de- 
ployment, however, since forces once committed cannot 
readily be switched to another line of approach. Tacti- 
cal movements require more detailed preparations 
than those normal at lower altitudes. As much of the 
movement as possible is conducted by vehicle to con- 
serve the strength of the troops. Reconnaissance and se- 
curity on the march require special attention. In cross- 
ing snow passes, the Chinese Communists attempt to 
reach the crest before noon in order to avoid night 
marches or bivouacs on the mountainside. In all foot 
movements, rests are carefully scheduled to avoid troop 
exhaustion. The engineer support provided for assisting 
mobility is considerable. Engineer units are used for 
the crash construction of roads and tracks, for prepara- 
tion of defensive positions, and to assist in camouflage 
projects. 

In the assault of a strong point, the CCA endeavors 
to secure controlling high ground to a flank, avoiding 
frontal uphill assault whenever possible. Surprise is at- 
tempted by swift marches, skillful climbing of precipitous 
terrain, and movement during bad weather. Followup 
forces are likely to move fairly close to those taking part 
in the assault in order to exploit successes. Mortars, 
recoilless rifles, and pack howitzers constitute the prin- 
cipal supporting weapons, with the occasional use of 
light towed artillery. Local labor is recruited or im- 
pressed to bring supplies forward on a pack basis. 
Armor is employed where feasible, and heavy artillery 
is moved up valley roads when employment is possible. 


In the defense, full use is made of natural obstacles in 
conjunction with field works to block avenues of ap- 
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proach. The defense is organized in depth, and posi- 
tions are mutually supporting whenever possible. Re- 
serve forces are held close to the main defensive posi- 
tions in order to provide promptly available counter- 
attacking forces. Fire is withheld until close ranges are 
reached. Control is facilitated by the use of radio and 
wire communication. 


h. GUERRILLA WARFARE — The Chinese Communists 
expect the infantry division and its components to be 
proficient in the use of guerrilla tactics and to employ 
them when the circumstances require. This policy, how- 
ever, does not mean that the doctrine advocates the 
use of regular infantry units as guerrilla forces in gen- 
eral war. On the contrary, guerrilla warfare is ordi- 
narily to be waged under appropriate conditions by 
specially organized forces, such as select militia units, 
preferably in coordination with conventional operations 
of the regular troops. The celebrated Chinese Commu- 
nist theories of guerrilla warfare, invariably attributed 
to Mao Tse-tung, were recorded by Mao after consid- 
erable borrowing from Chu Teh, his cohort of the Chi- 
nese Revolution. 

The most striking feature of Chinese Communist guer- 
rilla warfare is the combination of traditional methods 
with modern concepts of psychological and total war. 
It repudiates the purely military approach and prefers 
to persuade an enemy's troops, their leaders, and even 
whole units to join Communist forces, though this ap- 
proach does not preclude the use of violence and shock. 
Rather, these are the basis for Mao’s formula of “per- 
suasive reasoning.” The guerrilla force mission consists 
of more than “merely fighting.” The first requisite is un- 
ceasing political training within the force and a relentless 
propaganda campaign to convince the peasant that his 
best hope for food, Jand, and security lies in the insur- 
gent force. Such propaganda characteristically makes 
no mention of Communist ideology. 

Mao’s four basic concepts of guerrilla warfare em- 
brace politics, popular support, organization, and tacti- 
cal resourcefulness. Since war is the continuation of 
politics, guerrilla warfare must also have political ob- 
jectives. It must inspire and unite the people. Con- 
sideration of guerrilla warfare as a purely military prob- 
lem will bring dissolution of popular support and event- 
ual defeat. If the political objective is incompatible with 
the political bent of the people, failure will ensue. 
Guerrilla warfare will succeed only if it enlists popular 
participation and cooperation. Propaganda must there- 
fore be carried out on an intensive basis in order to 
convince the people. Wherever possible, guerrilla 
forces must respect property, crops, women, and prison- 
ers. Organization is a prerequisite for all successful 
guerrilla operations. A firm political and military lead- 
ership is essential. Guerrilla forces must exercise initia- 
tive and resourcefulness and plan all offensive opera- 
tions according to existing conditions. The guerrilla 
force must retain freedom of maneuver, remain flexible, 
and continually retain the ability to maintain offensive 
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operations. Loss of freedom of maneuver spells inevit- 
able defeat for a guerrilla force. 


“Guerrilla warfare,” according to Mao Tse-tung, “steps 
out of the bounds of tactics and knocks at the door of 
strategy, demanding that guerrilla warfare be consid- 
ered from a strategic viewpoint.” Time is of little ac- 
count. A guerrilla war which lasts 10 years may sur- 
prise others, but it must be realistically expected by the 
guerrilla force. The operational aim is to preserve the 
strength of the guerrilla force while annihilating that of 
the enemy. In order to accomplish this aim, an offen- 
sive spirit must be maintained amid the guerrilla force, 
base areas must be established, coordination with regular 
forces must be effected, and the guerrilla war must 
evolve into mobile warfare. Even when the armed 
forces of a nation are on the defensive, the basic prin- 
ciple of the guerrilla force leaders must be to remain 
on the offensive. Passive defense, delay, and protracted 
dispersion of the guerrilla force are to be avoided. 

The ability to maintain the offensive requires the re- 
tention of the initiative, flexibility, and thorough plan- 
ning. The initiative is gained by correctly estimating 
the situation of both the enemy and the guerrilla force, 
as well as correct military and political dispositions. Ini- 
tiative is aided by good intelligence and demonstrated 
by flexibility. Flexibility is regarded as a most impor- 
tant means of gaining the initiative and consists of the 
ability to disperse, concentrate, and shift forces at will. 
The plan for the first battle must be the prelude to the 
plan for the whole campaign and form an organic part 
of it. Operations in a guerrilla area as a whole, or that 
of a single detachment, must be preceeded by the most 
comprehensive planning possible. 

A guerrilla base area is developed in a region where 
enemy political and military or internal security con- 
trol are absent or extremely tenuous. Such an area is 
transformed into a guerrilla base area when a large num- 
ber of enemy troops have been annihilated and _politi- 
cal power in the area is established by the guerrillas, 
even though the guerrilla force may not attempt to re- 
tain continuous military contro] of the area. 

Coordination with regular forces is effected at the 
strategic, campaign, and tactical levels. Strategic coor- 
dination is effected at the highest politico-military level. 
Campaign coordination is accomplished when guerrilla 
bases and other forces in the rear of the enemy force are 
placed under the unified command of the regular force 
commander, usually the army group commander. Each 
such commander coordinates guerrilla operations with 
his own plan for the campaign. ‘Tactical coordination 
may consist of containing a part of the enemy force, har- 
assing enemy transport, sabotage, reconnaissance, and/or 
the provision of guides to assist regular forces. De- 
velopment into mobile warfare means the gradual for- 
mation of a main guerrilla force capable of conducting 
mobile wartare. Guerrilla forces add powerful support 
to the main force and also are intended to serve as a 
personnel reserve for its gradual expansion. The ultimate 
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goal of al] guerrilla forces is their evolution into regular 
forces, since only these can be ultimately decisive. 


Guerrilla tactical movements consist of breaking out 
from encirclement, regrouping after dispersal, feints and 
circling movements, deception, attacks against enemy 
weak points, and harassing attacks. The favored method 
for breaking out of encirclement is by temporary dis- 
persal to inaccessible terrain or amongst the population 
where habitation is dense. Regrouping must not be long 
delayed. The reformed unit can lead a stronger enemy 
force into unfamiliar terrain, where it may lose cohesion 
and be defeated in detail. Feints and circling move- 
ments are carried out by small guerrilla groups, which 
show themselves to the enemy force at a number of 
points at varying times, or carry out minor attacks fol- 
lowed by swift withdrawals. Countermeasures by the 
enemy force result in wasted effort and fatigue. Decep- 
tion is practiced with feint attacks carried through to 
the stage when the enemy is compelled to adopt counter- 
measures, while the actual punitive attack is made in 
another quarter. Attacks are intended to be made only 
where the enemy is weak in numbers, in morale, or in 
preparedness, and evasive action is taken where the en- 
emy is strong. Against a strong enemy force, only har- 
assing attacks may be undertaken to contribute to his 
confusion. 


i. JUNGLE WARFARE —- The Chinese Communist Army 
has had considerable experience in jungle operations. 
During World War II, Chinese forces were active in 
Burma, and immediately after VJ-Day they operated 
in Laos and North Vietnam. During the Indo-Chinese 
War Chinese Communist observers and liaison personnel 
accompanied North Vietnamese units. Since 1949, ele- 
ments of the CCA have been involved in combat 
against Chinese Nationalist irregulars along the southern 
and western borders of Yunnan Province, and on occa- 
sion within Burma. In November 1962, CCA regiments 
experienced jungle warfare in the fighting against the 
Indian Army in the Northeast Frontier Agency. 

The morale of Chinese Communist troops in jungle 
warfare is apt to be high, since jungle terrain has a 
leveling effect on the relative capabilities of opposing 
forces. It limits sharply the employment of armor, re- 
stricts artillery maneuver and observation, reduces ve- 
hicular resupply operations, and provides protection 
from aerial observation. Moreover, the jungle canopy 
and steep indentation of terrain afford some protection 
against radiation and flash burn, should enemy nuclear 
weapons be employed. In such areas, Chinese Commu- 
nist infantry divisions would find their comparative lack 
of vehicles and heavy equipment to be an advantage. 
Accustomed to movement on foot, the division is ca- 
pable of moving with relative ease even over poor trails. 
The standard organization of the infantry division would 
probably be modified to delete the tank-assault gun 
regiment and reduce the number of vehicles and cali- 
bers of artillery to form a light infantry division with 
an authorized strength of about 13,200. 
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In fighting a modern field force in the jungle, CCA 
tactics are designed to take advantage of natural cover, 
enable undetected approach to enemy strong points, 
and reduce the likelihood of attack by enemy tactical 
nuclear weapons. It is very possible that the wet mon- 
soon season would be considered favorable for a jungle 
attack, since an opposing modern field force would be 
at a relative disadvantage under such conditions. De- 
pending on the situation, the tactical doctrine provides 
that strong points be bypassed and their communications 
cut, allowing other CCA forces to push on to engage 
the main opposing force and attack enemy base areas. 


The Chinese Communists recognize that early warn- 
ing and local security are of particular importance in 
the jungle. Reconnaissance must be continuous, aggres- 
sive, and thorough. Battle lines are seldom clearly de- 
fined. Operations are characterized by infiltration, am- 
bushes, wide flanking movements, and concentrations 
for specific missions followed by swift dispersion. Se- 
crecy and speed of movement are sought by every pos- 
sible means. Maintenance of control is extremely dif- 
ficult during jungle operations. Radio is seldom satis- 
factory. Although wire can be laid and concealed in 
trees during relatively static situations, runners are the 
primary means of front line communication. Because 
of the difficulties of communication and control, plans 
must be detailed and time and distance factors for 
simultaneous attacks by several units moving along dif- 
ferent axes of advance must be worked out and adhered 
to. 


Jungle warfare creates a favorable environment for 
the employment of guerrilla forces in conjunction with 
the regular troops. The guerrilla force seeks to win the 
active support of the local inhabitants, or failing that, 
to win their passive cooperation through fear, thereby 
creating a favorable environment for the advance of the 
regular force. 


G. Personnel 
1. Ranks* 


A system of military ranks, patterned after that of the 
Soviet Army, was provided for in the Officers Service 
Law adopted in February 1955. The law established 
four classes of commissioned officers: 1) Marshal (ytian- 
shuai) (two grades); 2) general officers (chiang kuan) 
(four grades); 3) senior officers (hsiao kuan) (four 
grades); and 4) junior officers (wei kuan) (four grades). 
The Chinese Communist ranks and United States 
equivalents are shown in Ficure 10. 


* On 24 May 1965, the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress decided that military ranks and insignia 
of rank were to be abolished. The decision was imple- 
mented on 1 June 1965. In effect, the recent directive 
will result in the replacement of the system borrowed from 
the Soviet Union by an indigenous system in use throughout 
the history of Chinese Communist forces to 1955. Since 
the “new” system is essentially the reinstatement of an old 
condition, the abrupt transition is not expected to have the 
impact upon the CCA that it might be expected to have 
within a Western military force. 
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Figure 10. CHINESE COMMUNIST MILITARY RANKS AND ESTIMATED PAY SCALE 


ESTIMATED 
MONTHLY 
CHINESE COMMUNIST RANK U.S. EQUIVALENT PAY (IN 
US$ 

EQUIVALENTS) 
Senior Marshal..................0..040. ee MONE cc ec eee ees na 
Marshal...... 2.0.0.0... 00... eee General of the Army................. na 
Senior General. ......00...0...0....002.. General... 0. eee 244.00 
Colonel General... .........0.0.....0... Lieutenant General.................. 220.00 
Lieutenant General.................... Major General.................0..00- 182.00 
Major General... 1... .. 0.2... .. 0.002 ce ee Brigadier General..............0..... 162.00 
Senior Colonel... ........ 0020.0 020. eee ee MONE Lo ce ee 138.00 
Colonel... 2. 0 ee ee Colonel... 2.0... eee 80.00—-85.00 
Lieutenant Colonel.............0....... Lieutenant Colonel.................. 65.00-75.00 
Major.... 00.2. 0. eee Major.... 2... ee ees 50.00-64.00 
Senior Captain................2200 0085 LC 4400-49 .00 
Captain... 2... ees Captain... 0... ee ee eee 38 ..00-43.00 
First Lieutenant....................... First Lieutenant.........0....000.... 30.00-37.00 
Second Lieutenant..................0.. Second Lieutenant................... 26.00-29.00 
Warrant Officer.........0......020 0005 Warrant Officer..........0........... 23.00-25.00 
Senior Sergeant... .....0. 0.0000 e eens Master Sergeant.................005. 6.00 
Sergeant... 0.0... ee ees Sergeant First Class................. 5.00 
Corporal... 0... 0. 0 ees Sergeant... 0... 0.0.0. ce eee ee eee 4.00 
Private First Class................006. Private First Class....... 2.50 
Private... es Private... 0.0 00 ce eee eee 2.50 


Military ranks and grades have never been promi- 
nently used as a form of address, and the position oc- 
cupied by the individual stil] tends to be considered 
more important both in prestige and in form of address. 
A company commander will more often be addressed 
as such rather than by his rank, which usually is captain. 
The commanding general of a division customarily is 
referred to as shih chang (division commander) rather 
than by his rank as a general officer. Even senior mili- 
tary officers of the nation are sometimes referred to in 
the press without reference to their ranks as marshals 
or generals. Also, there seems to be considerable lati- 
tude in the rank held by an individual in a given com- 
mand or staff position. 

The rank of senior marshal has not been conferred 
and may be reserved for wartime use by either the 
Chairman of the People’s Republic of China as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces or be conferred 
upon the top military commander. The rank of marshal 
has been conferred upon 10 of the most prominent mil- 
itary leaders, one of whom (Lo Jung-huan) died in 
1963. The marshals probably are not assigned to a 
branch of service; apparently they are marshals of the 
PLA, or the armed forces. 


Senior and junior officers may also be classified as 
military commanders or as military political officers ac- 
cording to the type of duty they perform. Officer spe- 
cialty titles are also used. These include military tech- 
nical officers, quartermaster officers, military medical 
officers, military veterinary officers, and military admin- 
istrative officers. 


The rank structure includes a warrant officer (chiin 
wei) grade. Some personnel in this grade have been 
reported in command positions, but it is believed that 
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warrant officers normally are assigned to administrative 
positions. 

There are three grades of noncommissioned officers: 
senior sergeant (shang shih); sergeant (chung shih); 
and corporal (hsia shih). There are two grades of pri- 
vate: private (lieh ping), and private first class (shang 


teng ping). 
2. Pay 


There are two systems of army pay. Officers are on 
a salary system because they are considered to be the 
military officials of the government, but enlisted men are 
on a so-called “supply system” of pay because they re- 
ceive all of the necessities of life and military service 
plus a small cash allowance. The estimated basic pay 
scale for all ranks is included in Ficurse 10. Total com- 
pensation for an individual results from a complicated 
formula which encompasses base pay and allowances 
derived from a combination of rank, length of service, 
position held, and family status. Allowances may more 
than double the base pay in individual cases. The large 
pay gap between officers and enlisted men is reduced 
only slightly by fees which officers must pay for such 
things as food, uniform accoutrements, and Party dues. 

Although military pay is low in comparison to West- 
erm armies, it is good in comparison to the compensation 
received by civilians of comparable status. In addition, 
the low cost of living makes direct comparison to West- 
ern military pay of little value. Although the private 
soldier receives only a small stipend by Western stand- 
ards, his food and living conditions are better than those 
of the peasant or urban laborer. This was especially 
true during the depression years of the early 1960's. 


In addition to basic salaries, commissioned officers re- 
ceive longevity allowances, which may equal the differ- 
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ence between their basic salary and that of the next 
higher grade, a ration allowance equal to approximately 
US$5.00 per month, quarters and family allowances, 
and a “positional” allowance for designated assignments. 
The “positional” allowance may include compensation 
for civilian clothing and a domestic staff for higher rank- 
ing officers. Dependent quarters on military posts are 
sometimes available for officers in the grade of senior 
captain and above. Commissioned officers are also is- 
sued one set of troop duty uniforms per year, for which 
the uniform items worn the previous year must be ex- 
changed. 

Compensation for enlisted personnel is based on the 
“supply system,” and enlisted men are provided with 
all food, clothing, rations, quarters, and medical care. 
Pay received in the form of money is considered a sup- 
plementary allowance for miscellaneous personal items. 
Enlisted personnel retained beyond their normal term 
of service receive modest longevity increments; how- 
ever, privates have not normally been retained beyond 
their initial tour. The pay and gratuities of noncom- 
missioned officers approximately equal the pay of semi- 
skilled and skilled civilian factory workers. 

The soldier also receives certain fringe benefits, in- 
cluding reduced admission rates to theaters, half-fare 
rail tickets, and lower rates at restaurants. These bene- 
fits are reduced by the soldier’s obligation to buy state 
bonds periodically, and, if he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, he must pay Party dues amounting to ap- 
proximately one-third of a private’s monthly allowance. 
Military personnel must also contribute to public relief 
agencies and share in the cost of agricultural imple- 
ments occasionally donated by PLA units to cooperative 
farms. 

Enlisted men receive a demobilization bonus of the 
equivalent of about US$3.00 for each year of service. 
The government also provides a pension for the depend- 
ents of so-called “revolutionary martyrs’—those service- 
men who have died while on active duty. The govern- 
ment, through the various political departments, 
undertakes to assist all veterans in their readjustment to 
civilian life; such “assistance” is not always considered by 
the individual to be to his advantage, however, since 
it may result in assignment to “national construction 
projects’ in remote areas such as Sinkiang. 


3. Procurement and terms of service 


a. Privates — Under the Military Service Law of 
1955, male citizens who attain the age of 18 are liable 
for military service and must register. The period of 
eligibility is between the ages of 18 and 23, but in 
practice a citizen who has not been inducted while still 
in his teens has usually seen no peacetime military serv- 
ice. From 1955 through 1960, the annual callup period 
was from about 1 November of each year to the end 
Approximately 600,000 
Chinese youths, mostly in their late teens, were inducted 


of February of the next year. 


into the armed forces each year, or less than 1% of those 
eligible. The bulk of the recruits came from the poor 
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peasant class, which is considered by the Party leader- 
ship to be the most politically reliable portion of the 
population. 


Beginning in 1961, two associated trends developed— 
a higher percentage of urban students have been re- 
cruited, and a summertime callup period was initiated. 
These trends still continue. Registration for military 
service is accomplished within the village component of 
the commune system or at city police stations, and rec- 
ords are forwarded through local and provincial agencies 
to the national level to assist in determining provincial 
conscription quotas. Conscription quotas are assigned 
to provinces by the State Council. Provincial military 
service committees further assign quotas to political sub- 
divisions within the provinces. At the lowest level, 
military service committees select individuals for con- 
scription under criteria in the military service laws and 
regulations. Those selected are inducted by military 
service bureaus of local military territorial commands. 


The term of service for enlisted men was set by law 
in 1955 at 3 years for all ground force troops. How- 
ever, the term of service could be extended for 4 months 
without specific authority and the Ministry of National 
Defense could extend it further. In the case of special- 
ist and technical personnel and especially promising line 
soldiers selected as potential noncommissioned officers 
and officers, extensions of service gradually became the 
common practice in the early 1960’s. This practice, 
which had only a tenuous legal basis, continued until 
19 January 1965, when the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress announced the extension of 
the normal terms of service to 4 years for infantry troops 
and to 5 years for those in other units. This action ap- 
parently represented the formalization of the previously 
noted trend toward longer retention of personnel for a 
more efficient and professionally stablized army. 


Although there is no provision in law for voluntary 
enlistment, every attempt is made to make the conscrip- 
tion system appear to be voluntary in spirit. Committees 
are formed in rural communes and urban factories to 
motivate potential inductees and their families and 
bring about mass volunteering, after which fairly de- 
tailed physical examinations are given to most appli- 
cants. The primary qualifications remain family back- 
ground and political reliability. In the middle schools 
(high schools), it appears that school records are exam- 
ined annually and tentative selections are made, fol- 
lowed by rallies and physical examinations. In both 
cases, the number selected is always a small percentage 
of those screened, and publicity is given to the results to 
maintain the image of the selectees for military service 
as an elite group. Although references to members of 
minority groups in the military service are occasionally 
seen, inductees appear to be predominantly ethnic Han 
Chinese. 

Certain groups appear to be exempt from callup. 
These include persons occupying “special positions,” 
usually minor civilian Party functionaries; only sons of 
families, or those who are the sole support of a family; 
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the politically unreliable; and the physically unfit. In 
addition, middle-school graduates accepted for college 
training do not appear to be subject to conscription. 


With the emphasis on political reliability, physical 
fitness, and willing participation, it is unlikely that many 
persons really resistant to military service are inducted. 
Apparently, a willing attitude on the part of the indi- 
vidual is not enough; his entire family is also expected 
to demonstrate a willing attitude. Conscripts have no 
choice of service, and the vast majority of selectees are 
assigned to the ground force. 


b. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS — Noncommissioned 
officers are procured by in-service promotion. Most con- 
scripts complete their tour of active service in the ground 
force without being considered for promotion to non- 
commissioned officer grade, upon which retention largely 
depends. The method of selection of potential noncom- 
missioned officers, although varying locally, is in line 
with the current Party campaign to discover and pro- 


mote “revolutionary successors.” The entire process of 


selection of potential leaders emphasizes military excel- 
lence as well as political reliability and enthusiasm, but 
the process is supervised by political personnel rather 
than military commanders. In one company held up as 
a model, the “revolutionary successors” program is 
planned and guided by the unit Party branch. Selec- 
tion is strict, the observation period is extended, and the 
primary qualifications concern ideological motivation. 
The soldier must be the product of a Communist “good 
family background” preferably from a poor peasant or 
laboring family. He must also be “progressive” in 
thought and evidence great zeal in both military train- 
ing and political discussions and movements. Finally, 
he must be adjudged capable of “maintaining links with 
the masses,” which, translated from Communist jargon, 
means that the potential NCO must maintain good re- 
lations with ordinary soldiers and civilians alike. He 
must have served in the company for at least a year, 
during which time his immediate goal is to become one 
of the Communist model soldiers and so designated 
as a so-called “five-good” soldier.* Once promoted to 
noncommissioned officer status, a soldier may remain on 
active duty indefinitely at the pleasure of the Ministry 
of National Defense. 


c, COMMISSIONED OFFICERS — Noncommissioned of- 
ficers provide the ground force with its main source of 
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The term “five-good” soldier is a direct translation from 
the Chinese Communist term. A “five-good” soldier must 
be exemplary in political thought, military techniques, ful- 
fillment of assignments, physical conditioning, and the “3-8 
work style.” The last term is in itself a multiple require- 
ment which is derived from the three sentences and eight 
characters which constitute the criteria. The three sen- 
tences mean to stand firm and correct in political out- 
look; to approach one’s work with simplicity and without 
fear of hardship; to keep tactics and strategy mobile and 
flexible. The eight characters (fwo per English word 
equivalent) refer to unity, concentration, sobriety, and 
liveliness. 
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commissioned personnel. Officer personnel are also ob- 
tained by commissioning service school graduates, but 
this source appears to be confined mainly to specialist 
categories. The selection of noncommissioned officers as 
potential officers is done with great care. Ordinarily, 
the officer candidate must have served as an NCO for at 
least 2 years. The primary qualifications are “strong 
revolutionary will” and “most outstanding ability.” In 
wartime, individuals may receive battlefield commis- 
sions. Most officers in the lower grades are probably 
middle school graduates. Among the middle and upper 
grades, and especially among the older veterans of the 
Long March days, formal education attainment varies 
greatly. The conscription law established age criteria 
intended to limit the terms of active service of officers 
up to the grade of lieutenant general. Age limits vary 
from 30 years in the case of second lieutenants to a 
maximum of 55 years, but the terms of the law are often 
ignored in practice. Many field-grade and general offi- 
cers serve extended tours of duty with civilian industrial 
and governmental organizations; some of these officers 
apparently retain their rank and active duty status in- 


definitely. 


Authority to place field-grade and general officers on 
inactive lists, and to retire them upon completion of 
service, is retained by the Premier and the Minister of 
National Defense, respectively. Authority over com- 
pany-grade officers rests with senior staff officers, senior 
field commanders, and branch chiefs. The release of 
officers who have served their time in grade but have 
not qualified for promotion may be deferred for from 
6 months to 2 years. If at the end of this period they 
still do not qualify, they may be released from the active 
service. 


4. Personnel administration 


The political departments at all levels are responsible 
for routine administration of all personnel. Such ac- 
tions as promotion, leave and furlough, efficiency re- 
ports, assignments, and transfer require approval of the 
military commander and political commissar. 


Company-grade officers in field or military region com- 
mands are promoted by orders of the army or military 
region headquarters; those not assigned to field com- 
mands are promoted on orders of the chiefs of the troop 
branch headquarters. Promotions to and within field 
grade are made by the Ministry of National Defense. 
The State Council promotes officers to and within gen- 
eral-officer grades. The Chairman of the People’s Re- 
public, with the approval of the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress, confers the rank of 
marshal and supreme marshal. Promotions normally are 
made one grade at a time; the Ministry of National 
Defense, however, is authorized to permit a one-grade 
jump through the grade of lieutenant colonel, and the 
State Council may authorize a similar action through 
the grades of colonel to colonel general. During peace- 
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time, the minimum time-in-grade requirement for pro- 
motion through the field grades, is as follows: 


Ist lieutenant ............0....,0....4. 2 years 
Captain 90.0.0... eee Do. 
Senior captain .............. 2.0.00... 3 years 
Major ..... 0... 2. ee Do. 
Lieutenant colonel ...................: Do. 
Colonel . 20... ee Do. 
Senior colonel ....................0... 4 years 


During time of war this schedule does not apply to 
officers in an active theater. Minimum time in grade 
may also be waived at any time for officers credited 
with special achievements and officers assigned to po- 
sitions calling for a rank three or more grades higher 
than their present grade. Agencies also may demote 
officers over whom they have promotion authority. 


The Chairman of the People’s Republic appoints and 
relieves the directors of departments of the General 
Staff. The State Council appoints and relieves com- 
manders and political commissars at division level and 
above. The Ministry of National Defense normally ap- 
proves the appointment and relief of officers in positions 
below the level of division commander and _ political 
commissar. 


In wartime, appointment of commanders and staff 
officers below theater and field army may be decentral- 
ized to senior field commanders with the high command 
retaining the prerogative of confirmation. Command- 
ers and political commissars of theaters, field armies, 
army groups, and armies may then appoint and relieve 
key staff officers at the next lower echelon and com- 
manders at the second-lower echelon. An officer may 
not be divested of his rank by reassignment, but he may 
be forced to serve under an officer to whom he is senior. 
In an emergency, a senior officer has the authority to 
relieve a subordinate whom he believes to be unfit, but 
must immediately seek approval from higher head- 
quarters. 


5. Quality factors 


Physically, the average Chinese conscript who has 
met the stringent criteria of the conscription system 
makes an excellent soldier. The poor standard of 
physique of the population as a whole limits the num- 
bers of potential recruits who might otherwise be se- 
lected on the basis of intelligence and political relia- 
bility, but those selected are physically fit and are kept 
in condition by preferential rations and rigorous activity. 
Because of his environment, the soldier of peasant back- 
ground is accustomed to hard work and is conditioned 
to bear physical discomfort fatalistically. Although his 
rate of march is no greater than that of his trained 
Western counterpart, he expects to march for longer 
periods and to, carry heavier loads. Throughout his 
life he has had few material comforts and in the field 
he requires a minimum of personal items of logistic 
support. 


Although average native intelligence of ground force 
personnel is comparable to that of other major armies, 
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the mean level of education is extremely low, especially 
in technical fields. Moreover, the rural background 
of the average recruit makes him unfamiliar with mod- 
ern technical devices. Progress toward literacy is re- 
tarded by the inherent difficulty of written Chinese. 
The Chinese Communist soldier is prone to superstition 
and to fear of ghosts and of lightning, but he is pos- 
sessed of sound common sense in all practical matters, 
and he comes from a people who have shown great abil- 
ity throughout their history. The increasing availability 
of education and the training of technicians to develop 
further the industrial base of China, coupled with se- 
lectivity and the recent emphasis on educational level in 
the conscription process, probably will alleviate prob- 
lems stemming from low educational level. Neverthe- 
less, it will be many years before the average Chinese 
soldier is as technologically competent to handle mod- 
ern weapons and equipment as his Western counterpart. 
The traditional fatalism and indifference to the suffer- 
ing of others which characterize the Chinese might pro- 
vide the soldier with a certain resilience under condi- 
tions of nuclear warfare, but this might be more than 
offset by his superstitious nature and lack of scientific 
background. The deciding factor probably will be the 
strength of his political and military leadership at the 
unit level, on which his morale is largely based. 


Morale in the ground force is apparently good; how- 
ever, it has tended to fluctuate with the rise and fall 
of the economy. For example, the average soldier may 
not have experienced stringent deprivation as a result 
of the recent economic depression, but he maintains 
close ties with his family and is affected by its fortunes. 
There is ample evidence that morale in the armed forces 
suffered in the early 1960's because of the indirect ef- 
fects of the depression of that time. The improvement 
in his family’s food situation has been a major factor in 
the resuscitation of his morale. The military success of 
the army regiments that fought on the Sino-Indian bor- 
der in 1962 has been constantly stressed by military 
leaders to convince the soldier of his superiority. Over 
the long term, the greatest boost that the morale of the 
Chinese soldier has received in recent decades is the 
gain in the social status of the soldier. He is constantly 
held up to the populace as a model of Communist dedi- 
cation and self-sacrifice, and all segments of society are 
urged to “learn from the People’s Liberation Army.” In 
recent years, the old Chinese adage that “as good iron is 
not used to make nails, a good man does not become a 
soldier” has become largely a thing of the past. Great 
attention has been devoted to military morale by the 
nation’s leadership. Troops have been urged to “love 
the people” and to “maintain links with the masses.” 
Generals and lesser officers have been compelled to “go 
back to the ranks” to serve temporary tours as private 
soldiers. Campaigns have been instituted to care for 
military dependents, especially for the relatives of 
“revolutionary martyrs.” While the morale value of some 
of these campaigns may be questioned, they demon- 
strate the vital and continuing concern of the regime. 
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Discipline in the ground force is good and has been 
strengthened following a slump a few years ago. Tra- 
ditional respect for authority has been reinforced by 
constant political indoctrination and the all-pervasive 
discipline of the Communist regime, which holds the 
soldier in a position that offers no alternative to con- 
formity. The great care currently being exercised in 
the selection and cultivation of military leaders under 
the “revolutionary successors” program indicates that the 
quality and motivation of leaders is a current concern 
of the regime. 

Leaders at all levels are competent in basic tactical 
theory and well-versed in the simpler techniques of 
battle. However, materiel shortages that restrict train- 
ing and lack of experience in handling balanced mod- 
ern combat teams continue to limit the overall compe- 
tence of army and division commanders and their sub- 
ordinates to handle their forces. Moreover, the aging 
senior leaders, who have demonstrated their capabilities 
in large-scale tactics, lack experience in providing ef- 
fective logistical support to modern forces in the field. 


H. Reserve and mobilization 
1. Reserve system 


Until 1958 there was a reserve system designed to 
provide trained personnel for reintegration into regular 
units in the event of mobilization. In 1958 the reserves 
were almost totally amalgamated with the militia. While 
the terms of the Military Service Law of 1955 pertaining 
to the reserve system appear to retain pro forma va- 
lidity, they seem to be applied only in the case of in- 
dividual officers. 


The Military Service Law of 1955 classified the reserves 
into primary and secondary categories. Personnel who 
completed active military service were classified as pri- 
mary reserve personnel. Males registered but not con- 
scripted for active service, and females with medical, 
veterinary, or other technical training, were placed on 
secondary reserve lists. 
of these categories was divided into two grades; the first 
included reservists between the ages of 18 and 30, and 
the second grade included those between the ages of 30 
and 40. Officers discharged as over age in grade were 
moved into the primary reserve category for 5 to 10 
years after discharge and into the secondary category 
for 5 more years. 


For enlisted personnel, each 


Since January 1958 all enlisted men discharged from 
active service have been instructed to register for duty 
with the militia upon return to their homes. In practice, 
however, the system seems to have been loosely ob- 
served, and apparently there has been no penalty for the 
failure of a former enlisted man to become active in the 
militia. This laxity probably is being rectified since ef- 
forts to revitalize the militia began in mid-1964. Off- 
cers apparently still retain a reserve obligation. Upon 
release from active duty, an officer surrenders his iden- 
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tity card in exchange for an Officer’s Resettlement Cer- 
tificate and either a Reserve Officer’s Certificate or a 
“Return to Unit” Certificate. The latter is issued to 
officers below the age of 27, mostly lieutenants and 
captains, and requires the holder to return to his unit 
once a year for refresher training. The holder of this 
certificate is not required to perform any militia duty. 
The Reserve Officer’s Certificate requires the holder to 
attend an annual refresher course of about 1 month if un- 
der 40 years of age and if connected with militia train- 
ing. Since 1958, this system has been loosely followed 
in practice. Many officers continue to hold their mili- 
tary rank while apparently indefinitely engaged in other 
pursuits. However, many former officers and enlisted 
men, particularly former noncommissioned officers, have 
become members of the so-called “hard core” militia, 
the semipermanent cadre of militia units. 


2. Mobilization system 


Under the constitution, the Chairman of the People's 
Republic of China orders mobilization following the de- 
cision of either the National People’s Congress or its 
Standing Committee. Upon receipt of the Chairman’s 
order, the State Council directs the Ministry of National 
Defense to order the callup. Since the amalgamation 
of the reserves and the militia in 1958, the military serv- 
ice bureaus at the county or municipality level probably 
will issue orders directing militia units to mobilize and 
prepare for use as directed by the military district or 
military region headquarters. It appears that a consid- 
erable proportion of the personnel of those militia units 
initially mobilized will be used to bring units of the 
regular establishment up to full strength. Those former 
active-duty officers who have retained their reserve 
status are to be ordered to their designated mobilization 
assignments by the military service bureau of the county 
or municipality in which they reside. 


3. Mobilization potential 


Communist China’s most obvious mobilization asset is 
the huge manpower pool. Factors tending to limit the 
military availability of this pool include the need for 
manpower in agriculture and industry, the real or 
imagined requirement that all military personnel be of 
unquestioned political reliability, and the limited abil- 
ity of Chinese Communist industry to produce weapons 
and equipment for a force substantially larger than the 
present army with its great number of divisions. Mil- 
itary use of the manpower pool is also limited to some 
extent in the more technical arms by the technological 
naivete of the masses. Within 30 days of mobilization 
the CCA probably could not add divisions to its present 
organization, but the present force could be brought up 
to full strength. Within 6 months infantry divisions 


- could be added to the present force, but the formation, 


equipment, and training of additional armored and ar- 
tillery divisions would probably require a full year. Ac- 
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cepting reduced unit mobility and considerable economic 
dislocation, mobilization potential is estimated as follows: 


PERSONNEL DIvIsIONS 


oe, 2,311,000 106 infantry, 5 armored, 3 cav- 
alry, 3 airborne, 23 artillery, 
20 border defense/military in- 
ternal security (BD/MIS). 

106 infantry, 5 armored, 3 cavy- 
alry, 3 airborne, 23 artillery, 
20 BD/MIS. 

124 infantry, 5 armored, 3 cav- 
alry, 3 airborne, 23 artillery, 
20 BD/MIS. 

150 infantry, 6 armored, 4 cav- 
alry, 3 airborne, 30 artillery, 
20 BD/MIS. 

200 infantry, 7 armored, 5 cav- 
alry, 3 airborne, 40 artillery, 
20 BD/MIS. 


M+30...... 2,720,000 
M+180 ..... 2,970,000 


M-+l year ... 3,387,000 


M-+2 years .. 4,156,000 


The availability of outside logistic support would in- 
crease this estimated potential, particularly in regard 
to artillery and armored divisions, and would make pos- 
sible an increase in the number of employable airborne 
divisions. The combined military and civil airlift now 


available in Communist China does not permit the simul- | 


taneous airlift of all of the combat elements of an air- 
borne division. 


I. Training 
1. General 


Ground force training concepts and practices have un- 
dergone a thorough reappraisal since the late 1950's. 
The rather optimistic outlook of that period, when the 
whole nation was being mobilized in support of the 
“Leap Forward,” was replaced by a retrenchment pro- 
gram more in line with the country’s true economic 
status and capabilities. After the “Leap Forward” col- 
lapsed economic depression ensued, and Soviet military 
and technical aid were drastically reduced. During the 
same period the artillery bombardments of the Offshore 
Islands proved inconclusive, and shortcomings in the 
execution of training programs throughout the army 
were exposed. A new look at the entire subject of the 
training status and combat readiness of the CCA was 
obviously necessary. 

The current training program emphasizes intensive 
ideological indoctrination of troops, company-level train- 
ing proficiency, field training in accordance with local 
conditions, and the training of a new breed of small unit 
leaders. This program was first outlined by Marshal 
Yeh Chien-ying in January 1961 and periodically re- 
iterated and guided by Marshal Lin Piao, the Minister 
of National Defense. Yeh called for one company of 
each- regiment to be selected and trained as an alert 
combat-ready unit, to test new equipment and tactics, 
to train small unit leaders, and to serve as a model for 
the entire regiment. Yeh also called for less formal re- 
porting and other paper work and more direct, personal 
leadership at all echelons. From this program has 
evolved the current campaign of creating as many 
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model soldiers, model unit leaders, and model companies 
as possible. Yeh also stressed that training of combat 
units stationed in widely varying geographical regions 
of the China mainland should be in accordance with 
climate, terrain, local conditions, and their expected 
combat commitments, rather than in accordance with a 
single arbitrary training plan for the entire country. He 
stated that leadership training must be strengthened at 
all levels, and that senior leaders must develop a knowl- 
edge of all branches of the service for greater efficiency 
in combined arms operations. Finally, he stressed that 
the ideological indoctrination and motivation of all per- 
sonnel was more important for the future of the army 
and the country than purely military proficiency per se. 


The status of training in the Chinese Communist 
Army was never as poor as might be inferred from the 
tone of Yeh’s remarks, since he was acting in the ca- 
pacity of a fault-finding inspector. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that serious training deficiencies existed which 
were belatedly detected at the top level. Such defects 
resulted from many factors, chief among which were the 
heavy troop commitment in support of the largely un- 
realistic economic projects of the “Leap Forward,” the 
abrupt and severe drop in Soviet military logistic sup- 
port with its resultant disruption of the supply system, 
and the drop in morale and troop support supplies which 
resulted from the economic depression. 


The Chinese Communist Army has had no impor- 
tant combat experience since the Korean War, except 
for the comparatively small portion which fought in 
the Sino-Indian border conflict of October and Novem- 
ber 1962. The excellent combat efficiency and espirit 
demonstrated by the troop units which fought against 
India clearly revealed that, at least in those regiments 
and smaller units, the level of combat efficiency was 
high, and certainly incomparably better than the Indian 
Army units against which they fought. It is apparent 
that at least in those units, the campaign for small-unit 
training improvement called for less than 2 years earlier 
had already been largely successful. Although this con- 
flict involved only a small fraction of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army, the small unit combat efficiency displayed 
there was impressive. 

The 1962 fighting also illustrated a significant basic 
factor in Chinese Communist tactical doctrine which is 
stressed in their training—the attainment of local tactica] 
superiority at a particular place and time. Before and 
during the Korean War, this was largely achieved by the 
timely movement of mass to ensure manpower satura- 
tion against a particular point. They learned during the 
Korean War that such tactics are costly, as attested by 
their battle casualties estimated at almost 1 million killed 
and wounded, over seven times the American battle 
losses. Present training doctrine emphasizes the use of 
all available supporting fires followed by fierce and 
rapid assault over the last crucial 200 meters. The 
soldier is imbued with the idea that he is superior to 
the enemy at close ranges, and small unit fire and ma- 
neuver tactics are practiced exhaustively. They con- 
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tend that the last 200 meters contain the critical testing 
ground where trained manpower is superior to sheer 
weaponry. 

Quality of manpower is now emphasized as much 
as quantity. Training schedules are intended to pro- 
duce what the Communists consider to be an ideal bal- 
ance between thorough ideological indoctrination and 
practice in military techniques. The aim is the po- 
litically loyal and militarily competent soldier in a com- 
bat-ready unit. This balance of training is emphasized 
at squad, platoon, and company levels. The emphasis 
on the creation of more model companies coutinues, as 
Chinese Communist leaders still see the task as somewhat 
less than half complete on an army-wide basis. 

As this basic task of consolidation of training profi- 
ciency at the company level becomes more protracted, 
training deficiencies at the higher levels may become 
more marked. So far as is known, there have been no 
maneuvers above division level in Communist China in 
the current decade, and division level exercises have been 
few. Training for special operations has been held 
only at modest levels, and combined arms training has 
been confined to organic combat and support units, ex- 
cept for demonstrations. Command post exercises and 
communications exercises are occasionally held, however, 
and there is nothing to indicate that controlling head- 
quarters could not exercise operational control of ground 
units in the event of commitment. 

Although the scope of the troop labor commitment 
in both time and size has been modified since the fail- 
ure of the Great Leap, the contribution of troop labor 
in support of agriculture and of major economic proj- 
ects is still considered one of the missions of the Chinese 
Communist Army, and the use of troops for such non- 
military activities probably still has some adverse effect 
on the status of training in many units. The gen- 
eral low level of literacy in China has also had a modi- 
fying influence on the program, and much time is de- 
voted to basic an general education. The effort to pro- 
vide general education is closely related to the most 
salient characteristic of Chinese Communist military 
education—the inordinate (by Western standards) 
amount of time and effort devoted to political indoctri- 
nation. All literacy instruction emphasizes Communist 
theories and practices and is, in itself, a means of ini- 
tially indoctrinating personnel and of providing for their 
future acceptance of printed propaganda. 


In summary, the Chinese Communist Army has been 
involved in a retrenchment training program for sev- 
eral years which parallels in spirit the retrenchment which 
has been taking place in the economy. Emphasis has 
been on weapons familiarization, maintenance, the ex- 


ercise of direct personal leadership, repetition and cor- 


rection, unit marches, area orientation, and the improve- 
ment of small unit leadership and of school instruction. 
Maneuvers by higher echelons, combined arms training, 
and special operational training have been curtailed. 
The status of training at the unit level is good, but the 
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current status of training in the handling of large forma- 
tions in the field is untested. 


2. Preinduction 

Military and quasi-military training of civilians prior 
to induction into the armed forces is limited to partici- 
pation in rallies and parades, occasional summer encamp- 
ments, the various mass organizations encouraged by 
the Chinese Communist Party, elementary drill in grade 
schools, a civilian sports organization, and similar ac- 
tivities. The level of activity in such programs is not 
uniform throughout the country and tends to vary with 
national and international trends. 


A trial military training program in secondary schools 
was inaugurated in selected provinces in 1955 and 
1956, and a government regulation reportedly requires 
military training in all schools above middle school level, 
but the enforcement of this regulation throughout the 
country has been spotty. It was probably the original 
intention to grant commissions to those who successfully 
completed prescribed military and political courses, but 
that program appears to have been shelved. 

For both adults and youths a national defense sports 
program, initiated in 1952, has emphasized gliding, model 
plane flying, parachute jumping, motorcycling, target 
shooting, telecommunications, navigation, rowing, sail- 
ing, and camping. The purpose of the program is to 
develop a reservoir of personnel trained in civilian pur- 
suits that have a military application. The Chinese Com- 
munist program resembles the Soviet Voluntary So- 
ciety for Cooperation with the Army, Aviation, and 
Fleet (DOSAAF). Called the Central National De- 
fense Sports Club (CNDSC), the Chinese organization 
has been headed since its inception by Marshal Ho 
Lung. Because of lack of comparable facilities and 
quantities of equipment, the CNDSC programs do not 
approach those of the DOSAAF in number or impor- 
tance. 


3. Individual 


Basic training in the Chinese Communist Army is ac- 
complished in most cases at military regional recruit 
training centers, but some basic training is also accom- 
plished within infantry divisions. Recruit training lasts 
about 4 months, during which time the new soldier re- 
ceives his instruction from junior officers and non- 
commissioned officers. The training encompasses such 
subjects as close-order drill, fieldcraft, tactical forma- 
tions, assembly and disassembly of weapons, map read- 
ing, grenade throwing, physical training, and the care 
and cleaning of equipment. Following his basic training, 
the soldier is integrated into a regular unit and given 
advanced individual training within a squad. From - 
the very beginning, the new soldier is observed very 
closely, both by his squad and unit military leaders and 
by the unit political officers and Party branch. He is 
kept busy from dawn to dusk, with little time not de- 
voted to training or other group activities. Night train- 
ing is also emphasized from the beginning, and the con- 
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tinuity and pace of training are not interrupted by in- 
clement weather. The soldier is told that combat is 
conducted continuously without regard to weather, and 
that he must train under similar conditions so that he 
can function with equal effectiveness under any weather 
conditions. Training facilities almost invariably include 
obstacle courses and known-distance firing ranges. In 
consonance with other efforts to conserve materiel, in- 
dividual range firing is held to a minimum and is con- 
ducted only after the man is thoroughly familiar with 
his weapon and has practiced dry firing exercises for 
many hours. When conducted, live firing is usually di- 
rected at silhouette targets. The targets sometimes have 
a superimposed bullseye target, but scoring appears to 
be based on target strikes as compared to misses, rather 
than precise accuracy. The evening hours are almost 
invariably devoted to ideological training and discussions. 
Sunday usually constitutes a break in the training week, 
but is often devoted to unit farm labor or to troop la- 
bor in support of local projects in the civilian economy. 


Prior to 1961, it appears that most basic training took 
place during the spring months following the winter 
callup of conscripts. Since the advent of the summer 
callup first noted in that year, basic training of recruits 
seems to be a more continuous activity, after which in- 
dividuals are assigned to regular squads, given on-the- 
job training, and thus phased into the unit training pro- 
gram as a regular member of his squad. It appears 
that soldiers later to be selected for more technical 
branches, such as artillery, armor, and signal units, often 
serve their first year with infantry units before school- 
ing and reassignment to a unit of the other branch. Such 
transfers are relatively few, however; the average sol- 
dier serves his entire tour with the same infantry regi: 
ment to which he is first assigned. 


For the last few years, individual training has been 
characterized by emulation campaigns, the model sol- 
dier movement, and the selection, training and reten- 
tion of the most promising personnel for leadership 
positions. The first nationally-celebrated ideal soldier 
for emulation by all was squad leader Lei Feng, a 
corporal in a motor transportation unit in Northeast 
China. Lei, who was killed in a routine accident, was 
celebrated as an “ordinary hero of the revolution” be- 
cause he was represented as typifying all that a sincere, 
self-effacing, hard-working young Communist soldier of 
correct ideological motivation should be. Since the 
height of the Lei Feng emulation campaign in the spring 
of 1963, when he received posthumous laurels from Mao 
Tse-tung and other high officials, additional “ideal” sol- 
diers have been found by the dozens and_ similarly 


held up as models for all. 

A closely associated movement is the drive to have 
as many soldiers as possible qualify as model soldiers, 
or “five good” soldiers, the all-inclusive term which en- 
compasses all of the military and political virtues ex- 
pected of the model Chinese Communist Army soldier. 
Selection as a model soldier is considered a reward in 
itself, but it is also the necessary first step in the se- 
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lection of an individual’ for promotion %o noncommis- 
sioned officer status. The selection and training of po- 
tential noncommissioned and commissioned officers ap- 
pears to take place early in the career of the promising 
soldier, but actual promotion is bestowed over a period 
of from 1 to 3 years. This program is referred to by the 
Communist Chinese as the “revolutionary successors” 
movement, and relatively few individuals qualify. 


4. Unit, combined, and maneuvers 


In recent years, unit training emphasis has been on 
the improvement of training and combat readiness at 
the company level. Emphasis on this program was force- 
fully reiterated by Marshal Lin Piao in 1964. Unit train- 
ing was almost totally disrupted in many divisions by the 
adverse events of the late 1950’s and early 1960’s when 
an apparently unprecedented amount of troop labor was 
used in support of agricultural and industrial projects. 
Chinese Communist military leaders decided that the 
restoration of unit combat effectiveness had to begin 
with the company. The theory is that the total combat 
effectiveness of the Chinese Communist Army must be 
rebuilt from the bottom up; good squads make a good 
company, good companies make good battalions, and 
so on up the ladder. For the past few years, this move- 
ment has been concentrated in the campaign to create 
“four-good” companies. Such model companies must be 
deemed good in ideological work, training, operations, 
and administration. 

As in so many other cases, the training aspect of 
this emphasis on the company has been pushed through 
the mechanism of an emulation campaign. The model 
unit training officer selected has been Captain Kuo 
Hsing-fu, a company commander who reputedly devised 
a method of training which is both practical and suitable 
for the Chinese soldier and unit. Kuo’s method stresses 
personal leadership and on-the-spot correction, or what 
the Chinese call “face-to-face leadership.” His method, 
which he has successfully demonstrated before the high 
command and has been accepted by them as a stand- 
ard for the training of all company-level units, con- 
sists of 9 points: 1) politics in command—class hatred 
as the stimulus to kill; 2) concentration on the soldier 
and on the squad; 3) simple instruction by example; 4) 
practical lessons; 5) mastery of basic military skills prior 
to application in a tactical setting; 6) close combat; 7) 
battle toughening; 8) instructor zeal and personal skill; 
and 9) mutual instruction—the critique, in which all 
learn from one another. 

Thorough political indoctrination remains the firm 
foundation for all military training. The results of past 
investigations of high-level disputes between those con- 
cerned primarily with political loyalty and those ac- 
cused of military “professionalism” and, at the other end 
of the scale, the outlook and morale of the individual 
soldier, have served only to reaffirm the necessity for 
ideological motivation to be the first goal of any unit— 
for politics to be “in command.” 

The current training effort is aimed at bringing back- 
ward companies up to the level of the more advanced. 
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When this is accomplished, the next phase is to be the 
gradual escalation of the program through the various 
echelons up to at least division level. Senior officers 
are being urged to exercise personal Jeadership—to carry 
out more personal inspections and personally to observe 
training exercises, rather than call for ever more reports 
from subordinate echelons—so that they will be in a 
position to carry forward the program at the higher 
levels. 


One limitation on the development of the current train- 
ing program for the near future will continue to be the 
austere logistic situation imposed on the armed forces 
during the recovery from the economic depression and 
the drastic cut-back in Soviet aid, both of which occurred 
about 1960, plus the great national effort currently going 
into the advanced weapons program. While the con- 
ventional ground force may still enjoy a degree of pri- 
ority in the allotment of funds, its training grants still 
must be circumscribed by the general restraints on na- 
tional spending and other national goals. 

Although modified by the current program outlined 
above, unit training in the Chinese Communist ground 
forces still tends to follow an annual pattern. The gen- 
eral phases and principal subjects covered in the course 
of this pattern are as follows: 


First phase, summer—Training in this phase tends to take 
the form of a general review, stressing individual training in 
the basic skills of the soldier. Combat unit training stresses 
close-order drill, physical training, disciplinary regulations, 
field fortifications, compass, marksmanship, crew-served 
weapons drill, and the individual soldier in the attack, de- 
fense and in reconnaissance. 

Second phase, summer—This phase covers physical train- 
ing; disciplinary regulations; guard duty; squad, platoon, and 
company formations; fortifications and obstacles; stream cross- 
ings; chemical, biological, and radiological warfare; compass 
and map reading; sanitation; technical equipment of the in- 
fantry regiment; field firing; squad, platoon, and company 
in the attack and defense; and company tactical exercises. 

First phase, winter—This training phase covers physical 
training; disciplinary regulations; guard duty; company forma- 
tions; chemical, biological, and radiological warfare; compass 
and map reading; artillery and tanks; first aid; tactical exer- 
cises of reinforced rifle companies in the attack and defense; 
and battalion tactical exercises. 

Second phase, winter—This phase includes physical train- 
ing; disciplinary regulations; guard duty; battalion and regi- 
mental formations; antitank and antipersonnel obstacles; 
chemical, biological, and radiological warfare; sanitation; 
reinforced infantry battalion in the attack and defense of 
hills and river crossings; and regimental tactical exercises in 
the attack, including both armor and artillery support. 


Considerable emphasis has been placed on combined- 
arms training. This emphasis stems from the highest 
command echelons, is taught in military schools, and is 
taught and practiced in exercises which sometimes cul- 
minate at the division level, although the highest-level 
annual exercise in most areas appears to involve the rein- 
forced regiment. The Chinese Communists recently 
conducted such maneuvers or exercises, but there is very 
little information available on the concepts of these op- 
erations. Smaller ground units up to battalion size may 
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participate in joint amphibious exercises with the Chi- 
nese Communist Navy conducted a few times a year 
in the Tsingtao, Hangchow Bay, Pearl River estuary, 
and other areas. Parachute jump training, river cross- 
ing operations, and other special operations training 
seem to be very limited in scale and scope. Much unit 
training is conducted at night, in snow, and in inclement 
weather. 


5. Reserve 


The Regulations on the Service of Officers and the 
Military Service Law provide for the periodic group 
training of reserve officers and enlisted men upon orders 
issued by the Ministry of National Defense. However, 
since 1958 the reserves appear to have been subject to 
de facto dissolution as a separate, mobilization force and 
amalgamated with the People’s Militia. Some former 
active-duty officers and enlisted personnel are active in 
militia units. The option for participation appears to 
be that of the discharged or retired individual, although 
they are encouraged to participate by the regime. 
Such personnel have been mentioned in connection 
with the relatively large summer camps conducted by 
militia organizations in August and early September of 
1964. 


6. Schools and installations 


The present Chinese Communist military school sys- 
tem has evolved since 1953, when a widespread begin- 
ning was made with substantial help from the Soviet 
Union. The importance of military schools is currently 
being emphasized by Chinese Communist military lead- 
ers, who compare the role of the military schools in 
the future of the Chinese Communist Army to that of 
heavy industrial training and research in the economic 
reconstruction of the country. Military students, espe- 
cially those attending advanced schools, are looked upon 
as potential “revolutionary successors” who will both 
lead and ideologically guide the Chinese Communist 
Army over the next decade. 


The approach to training in schools is realistic, and 
earnest attempts are being made to strike a useful bal- 
ance between time spent in political indoctrination and 
in military schooling. The graduates probably are uni- 
formly and satisfactorily trained and prepared for their 
subsequent duties. The present school system, though 
relatively primitive in some respects, contains all the 
elements of any modern military educational system. It 
represents a marked change from the informal and cum- 
bersome mass production politico-military schools con- 
ducted by the Chinese Red Army prior to the Com- 
munist seizure of mainland China and immediately 
thereafter. 

There are two echelons of military schools—those 
schools which are administered and controlled at the 
national level, and those which are subordinate to the 
various military regions. The military regional schools 
administer basic training to recruits, train privates as 
squad leaders, and train noncommissioned officers to 
be officers. Some of the regional schooling is ac- 
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complished within the tactical units by special training 
battalions. 

The national level schools consist of all major officer 
schools, various technical schools, and political acade- 
mies. These schools, as well as the overall training sys- 
tem, are directly controlled and supervised by the gen- 
eral staff departments of the Ministry of National De- 
fense. This centralization of control tends to stand- 
ardize both the quality and content of instruction. The 
general staff elements most vitally concerned are the 
General Staff Department and the General Political De- 
partment. The General Staff Department supervises 
the military content of instruction, both through its Train- 
ing Department and through the directorates of the 
various arms and services. The General Political De- 
partment supervises the Political Departments of all 
schools and the instructional matter administered by 
them, plus direct contro] of the national level military 
political academies. The General Rear Services De- 
partment has primary responsibility for the People’s Lib- 
eration Army Rear Services College, Peiping, a joint 
services school, plus the technical content of instruction 
at the various technical service schools. All schools teach 
both military and political subjects. At the primarily 
military schools, about three-quarters of the instructional 
time is devoted to military subjects and the remainder 
to political subjects. At the political schools, the per- 
centages are about 50% ideological theory, 20% politi- 
cal operations, and 30% military subjects. 

During the period 1955-60, direct Soviet participation 
in the operation of the schools was gradually reduced 
while Soviet military and technical personnel were with- 
drawn as the various schools became capable of inde- 
pendent operation. Since 1960, there has been negligible 
Soviet participation in the Chinese Communist ground 
force school system. 

The senior military schools of Communist China are 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) War College, the 
PLA Higher Military Academy, the PLA Political Col- 
lege, and the PLA Rear Services College, all in Peiping; 
plus the PLA Military Academy and the Advanced In- 
fantry School, both in Nanking. Other important schools 
include the General Military Academy in Harbin, the 
Advanced Infantry School in Mukden, the Armored 
School at Ch’ang-hsin-tien, the Communications School 
in Fu-shun, the Nanking Military Engineering School, 
and the Military Engineering School at Lo-yang. 
There are many specialized schools, both national and 
regional. In addition to some training of military medi- 
cal personnel at civilian facilities, for example, the PLA 
operates some 40 medical schools throughout China, in- 
cluding an Academy of Medical Science at Shanghai, 17 
military medical colleges and academies, regional nurses 
training schools, veterinary schools, and a pharmacy 
specialist schoo]. Because of the large number of horses, 
camels and draught animals used by the Chinese Com- 
munist Army, veterinary schools are more important 
than they are for most Western forces. 
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Little is known of intelligence schools and special staff 
schools which are operated by the military forces. The 
advanced infantry schools are believed to provide ad- 
vanced training for infantry battalion commanders and 
staff officers and refresher courses for division and regi- 
mental officers. Basic infantry schools operated by the 
military regions provide training for lower ranking of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers. The infantry and 
artillery schools are believed to include officer training 
schools for selected noncommissioned officers. 


J. Logistics 
1. Classification of materiel 


The Chinese Communists classify supplies according 
to their basic nature and intended use. Categories 
have been determined by the General Rear Services 
Department of the Ministry of National Defense. The 
term “rear services” (hou chin), sometimes abbreviated 
to the single Chinese character hou, meaning “rear,” is 
used by the Chinese Communists in the same sense that 
the general term “supply and logistics” is used in the 
U.S. Army. 


The Chinese have adopted supply classifications as 
follows: rations, general, fuels, and ammunition. Ra- 
tions include both food and forage. There are three types 
of food ration: standard, combat, and emergency. The 
general category includes most items of quartermaster, 
medical, signal, engineer, chemical, and ordnance ma- 
teriel. The fuel category includes solid fuels such as 
coal, charcoal, and wood as well as petroleum prod- 
ucts, but the latter is the most important type of ma- 
teriel in this category for combat operations. The am- 
munition category includes both small arms and _ar- 
tillery ammunition, demolition materials, and chemical 
products, except flamethrower fuels, which have a pe- 
troleum base. 


2. Procurement 


The State Council, headed by Premier Chou En-lai, 
is the executive agency of the highest organ of state 
power, the National People’s Congress, and the high- 
est administrative organ of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic. It is therefore responsible for all government ad- 
ministration, of which procurement of supplies for the 
armed forces is a part. The Premier of the State Coun- 
cil in his management of the executive branch is em- 
powered to guide the production effort in support of 
the armed forces. The present agencies for the im- 
plementation of the State Council’s basic policies govern- 
ing fiscal allocations and apportioning of material re- 
sources for national defense appear to be the numbered 
“ministries of machine building.” As of January 1965, 
there were eight such ministries. These ministries are 
believed to act on behalf of the State Council to con- 
trol the nation’s defense industries and, in conjunction 
with the State Planning Commission, to establish priori- 
ties for military supplies and supervise their procure- 
ment. Military officers assigned to state-operated de- 
fense plants to coordinate production and assure that 
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military requirements are met are believed to be mem- 
bers of the Defense Industries Commission, which prob- 
ably is responsible for defense industry planning, alloca- 
tions, and stockpiling. This commission, the existence 
of which is known only from secret documents captured 
in 1961, probably is also the means for interministerial 
coordination on procurement matters. 


Within the armed forces, the highest organization di- 
rectly concerned with overall planning and execution of 
the procurement program is the General Rear Services 
Department of the Ministry of National Defense. 
Within the General Rear Services Department there 
are divisions or branches concerned with military ma- 
terie] manufacturing, military materiel management, 
weapons and ammunition, vehicles, transportation, 
petroleum, medical supplies, military construction, ani- 
mals, finance, and military schools. As in all Chinese 
Communist military units and staff sections, there is also 
a political unit within the General Rear Services De- 
partment. The special procurement needs of the arms 
and services are handled by rear services divisions and 
branches within their “headquarters” at the Ministry of 
National Defense level. Their requisitions are fun- 
neled through the Genera] Rear Services Department. 

Field procurement, although coordinated and super- 
vised by the General Rear Services Department in 
Peiping, is performed by the Rear Services Depart- 
ments of the military region headquarters. A field pro- 
curement office of the General Rear Services Depart- 
ment is located in China’s largest city, Shanghai. In ad- 
dition, there are at least four transaction offices of the 
General Rear Services Department located at such scat- 
tered points as Chungking in central] China, Nan-ning 
in southern China, Hsia-tung in western China, and 
Chi-ning in Inner Mongolia. Regional commands main- 
tain close liaison with civilian manufacturing plants and 
are permitted to make local purchases within budgetary 
allotments. Rations, other than those produced by the 
troop units themselves, are usually purchased locally. 
Although Communist China is self-sufficient in vehicular 
petroleum under peacetime conditions, ground force 
consumption of petroleum products is carefully con- 
trolled and frugality is forcefully encouraged. 

There are about 30 major land armaments production 
plants in Communist China, and at least as many more 
components and explosives plants, most of which were 
recipients of some form of Soviet aid up until mid- 
1960. Communist China is currently producing a va- 
riety of weapons and and equipment, including me- 
dium tanks, artillery up to 152-mm caliber, infantry 
weapons, ammunition for all of its weapons, four 2-ton 
trucks, and telecommunications, electronic, quartermas- 
ter, and military engineering equipment and supplies. 
The trend toward standardization of weapons and 
equipment in the ground force is expected to continue. 


3. Peacetime storage and issue 


Peacetime storage and issue of supplies is accom- 


plished through supply depots maintained by the Gen- 
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eral Rear Services Department and by the military re- 
gions under the supervision of the region rear services 
departments. Within each military region there are vary- 
ing numbers of depots to which supplies are trans- 
ported directly from the factories, arsenals, and ci- 
vilian warehouses, or from the railhead if the items have 
been imported. From the depot, supplies are distributed 
to subdepots or to army-level supply installations, from 
which they are further distributed to divisions or regi- 
mental dumps. In each of these distributions, the senior 
echelon is responsible for transportation of the supplies 
to the subordinate echelon. Secret Chinese Commu- 
nist documents captured in 1961 indicated that the 
peacetime storage and issue of supplies had been mis- 
managed, that some units had hoarded appreciable quan- 
tities of supplies, and that disorder existed in the man- 
agement of stocks in depots, resulting in accounts which 
did not agree with actual inventories. As a result, an 
audit of supplies throughout the armed forces was un- 
dertaken which appears to have corrected the situa- 
tion. 


a. Rations — Rations normally are the responsibility 
of the regimental rear services unit, which arranges for 
requisition from food depots or for purchase from lo- 
cal civilian markets. The regimental finance section au- 
thorizes purchase of rations based upon strength reports 
submitted by subordinate units. If rations are to be 
supplied by higher headquarters, requisitions are con- 
solidated at regiment, division, and army headquarters 
and then forwarded to the appropriate depot for process- 
ing. Items so obtained are believed to consist mainly 
of non-perishables. 


b. CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT — Supply of individual! 
and organizational clothing and equipment is the re- 
sponsibility of the quartermaster section within rear 
Individual clothing and equipment are 
apparently distributed from depots down the line of 
command as far as company, where they are issued to 
the individual by the company supply section. Organi- 
zational equipment is issued upon the basis of estab- 
lished unit tables of equipment and allowances. 


services staffs. 


c. Furets — POL dumps usually are established in 
military regional and army service areas. In garrison 
areas, small amounts of POL are kept in drum storage 
at division and regimental level to supply organic ve- 
hicles and for use in lanterns and generators. Requisi- 
tions for POL are based upon vehicle performance and 
usage data and the number of vehicles operating in each 
unit. Peacetime POL consumption is strictly super- 
vised by the General Rear Services Department of the 
Ministry of National Defense. Requisitions for training 
and other peacetime uses of vehicular POL are prepared 
by the regional command rear services organization. 
Because of the limited sources of supply and the prob- 
lem of transportation over long distances, relatively large 
amounts of POL are often stockpiled in vital military 
areas. Solid fuels are the responsibility of the food and 
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forage section of the rear services unit at the military 
region and army levels. 


d. AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT — Am- 
munition is stored separately from ordnance equipment. 
It is believed that ammunition is requisitioned di- 
rectly from arsenals and stored in military region dumps 
and distributed by the regional command ordnance of- 
ficer. Smaller ammunition storage areas probably are 
maintained at army or division level where requirements 
of using units are filled on the basis of tables of equip- 
ment and allowances. 


Ordnance supply is also governed by tables of equip- 
ment. Limited amounts of small arms and crew-served 
infantry weapons are held in army supply depots to fill 
unit requisitions. Heavy equipment is supplied upon an 
exchange basis and frequently must be forwarded from 
equipment pools probably located at regional command 
rear services installations. New or repaired vehicles are 
stored in vehicle parks, from which they are issued to 
units. The regional command ordnance officer prob- 
ably is responsible for coordinating the vehicle requisi- 
tions and issuing spare parts and tools to units within 
the regional command. 


4. War supply and movement 
a. SUPPLY 

(1) General — The Chinese Communist Army 
entered the Korean War with little in the way of a for- 
malized system for the logistical support of its forces. 
Organizational modifications had to be made on an ad 
hoc basis as new types and increased quantities of Soviet 
materiel were assimilated, and the logistical system em- 
ployed was adapted to the existing situation. By the 
first half of 1953, in spite of major weaknesses, the im- 
provised system was successfully supporting a force of 
over 850,000 men. 

Modernization and reorganization of the army in re- 
cent years have required concurrent strengthening of 
logistic support at all levels. Considerable improvement 
is apparent when current supply and service procedures 
are compared with those of the Korean War period. Re- 
organizations and continuing reequipment after that war 
included the establishment of rear services departments 
at every level down to regiment. Concurrently, Chi- 
nese logistic doctrine was restudied in the light of Soviet 
practices and the experience gained in combat against 
United Nations forces in Korea. The result has been a 
logistic system well adapted, at least in theory, to the 
military establishment it is intended to support. How- 
ever, Chinese Communist organization for war supply 
probably would involve modification of the peacetime 
organization, augmentation of existing staffs, and 
changes of emphasis. 


Despite continuing Chinese efforts to improve logistic 
support capability, serious weaknesses still exist. The 
rear services system remains untested in prolonged mod- 
em warfare, and there is probably a shortage of quali- 
fied staff officers. Moreover, inadequate transport and 
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deficiencies in defense industries are still major handi- 
caps. 

Such weaknesses can be partially compensated for by 
Chinese ingenuity and improvisation and by the Chi- 
nese Communist Party’s techniques of mobilizing civil 
resources, including mass manpower, to support a mili- 
tary effort. The stamina of the Chinese Communist 
soldier and his familiarity with marginal standards of 
living to some extent simplify supply problems.  Per- 
sonal equipment is kept to the minimum required for 
operations; combat rations are simple, unvaried, and 
furnished in quantities which are small by Western 
standards. The individual soldier in combat expects 
little attention to his personal comfort and is prepared to 
improvise necessities that the army supply system fails 
to provide. 

(2) Logistic principles — Chinese Communist 
Army logistic activities are conducted in accordance 
with the following guiding principles adopted by the 
Chinese from a combination of Soviet practice and the 
long experience of the Chinese Communist in the more 
regular aspects of warfare in China and Korea: 


Centralized planning—Logistic planning at the highest 
possible level and within specialized staff elements at all 
echelons for the allocation and resupply of all items is 
intended to minimize local shortages in critical items of 
supply. 

Command control—Within each echelon, logistics is re- 
garded as a command function. The supply status of the 
command and of its subordinates is a responsibility of the 
commander. However, technical channels are used to the 
maximum for expeditious contact with higher and lower head- 
quarters through their respective rear services staff sections. 

Rail and water distribution—To the maximum practical 
extent, railroads and inland waterways are used for the 
transportation of supplies. 

Use of salvaged and captured materiel—Spot repair and re- 
use of their own equipment and the collection and processing 
of captured materiel is exploited. The Chinese Communists 
still believe in the combat application of the slogan, “the 
front lines are our supply depots” to the maximum extent 
possible. 

Priorities—Priorities are established by units according to 
their missions and the current situation. Priorities for move- 
ment are also established by supply class, the probable order 
being ammunition, POL, rations, and general supplies. 

Distribution forward—Supplies flow from the higher to the 
lower echelons, and delivery is accomplished by the higher. 


Since supply impetus is from rear to front, the senior 
wartime tactical echelon—the theater—is the initial 
logistics link between combat unit and national sources 
of war materiel. The theater commander, through his 
rear services staff, combines overall theater logistical 
planning with the operation of the supply system. 
Theater rear services forces are responsible for move- 
ment of supplies directly to army-level logistic facilities 
in or near the combat zone, from where the army rear 
services staff is responsible for moving supplies forward 
to using units. Except for supply of their own head- 
quarters and their own support and service organiza- 
tions, neither the field army nor army group (command 
echelons between theater and army) engages in actual 
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supply operations. However, they engage in logistical] 
planning, and supervise requests, expenditures, and al- 
locations to insure that the needs of subordinate com- 
mands are met. 


(3) Theater — At theater level, a theater logis- 
tic command is organized from the rear services staff and 
service and administrative organizations under theater 
control. The director of the rear services department 
becomes the commander of the theater logistic com- 
mand and is responsible for logistic operations in the 
theater rear administrative area which extends forward 
to the combat zone where the army becomes responsi- 
ble. The theater logistic commander divides the rear 
administrative area into geographical sections and es- 
tablishes rear services branch units in each section. The 
branch unit gives logistic support to forces stationed in 
or passing through its area, moves supplies to forward 
depots, and is generally comparable to the type “C” lo- 
gistic command of the U.S. Army. The theater rear 
services commander assigns or attaches service units 
and vehicular transportation to the branch units to en- 
able them to discharge their responsibilities. Normally, 
all railway and theater engineering units are retained 
under the theater logistic command. The theater rear 
services staff establishes levels of supply for various de- 
pot complexes and issues directives governing the move- 
ment of supplies. The rear administrative area is or- 
ganized to move supplies from ports of entry to branch 
unit depots by rail and/or motor transportation units. 
Rearmost branch headquarters supply reserve armies 
and service elements located in their areas, maintain 
theater reserve stocks, and expedite the flow of supplies 
to general depots and subdepots of branch units serving 
tactical elements and installations in forward and _in- 
termediate rear areas. A separate staff section in each 
branch headquarters in forward areas coordinates the 
disposition and flow of each category of supply to army 
depots in the combat zone or supply points in the rear 
administrative area. 

(4) Field army — The field army commander, 
through his operations, personnel, and rear service de- 
partments, establishes supply credits, levels of supply, 
supply rates, and priorities for his major subordinate 
commands, and allocates service troops within his com- 
mand. The field army receives requirement estimates 
from the elements of the command, and levies on the 
theater rear services department to meet these require- 
ments. From theater the supplies are forwarded di- 
rectly to army, bypassing the field army depots and 
supply points which support only the field army head- 
quarters and the field army troops. 

(5) Army group —- The army group commander 
normally receives requirement estimates from all ele- 
ments of his command, consolidates them, and forwards 
them to the next higher echelon (theater or field army). 
He may, however, be delegated authority to forward 
requisitions to theater rear services branch headquarters. 
Within the army group, the commander supervises the 
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expenditure of ammunition by the elements of his com- 
mand. If the overall supply situation is critical he exer- 
cises tight supervision over priority of issue and con- 
sumption of rations, fuel, and major items of equipment. 


(6) Army — Within the combat zone, the army 
is the key unit of logistic operations and management. 
The army commander is responsible to the army group 
commander for planning, execution, and management of 
all logistic operations within the army, for determining 
his requirements, and recommending the allocations to 
the army and subordinate commands. Supply planning 
and operations in the army are the responsibility of the 
director of the army rear services department. At army 
level, supply planning is based on unit tables of equip- 
ment, tables of allowances for individual equipment and 
expendable supplies established by higher authority, 
and the nature of the planned tactical operation. For 
planning purposes, it is estimated that a full-strength 
army controlling three full-strength standard infantry 
divisions involved in large-scale combat actions requir- 
ing intensive fighting by units on both sides (heavy com- 
bat) will require about 930 short tons of all types of 
supplies per day. In sustained combat involving large 
units on both sides (moderate combat), the same army's 
daily requirement would drop to some 640 short tons. 
In combat action involving only minor skirmishes be- 
tween small formations and no major tactical effort by 
large units on either side (light combat), the same 
army's estimated daily requirement would drop to 
about 350 short tons. Over a long-term combat situation 
involving all types of fighting, this type of army is esti- 
mated to require an average of about 420 short tons per 
day in resupply effort.* 

Supplies are normally delivered to army depots by 
motor transportation under the control of the supporting 
rear services branch unit of the theater logistic com- 
mand. From army depots, supplies reach division sup- 
ply points by transportation organic to the army. When 
the situation permits, supplies are frequently sent di- 
rectly to regimental dumps to avoid unnecessary han- 
dling. Army troops usually draw directly from army 
supply points in the army rear area. 


At division level, supplies are usually received from 
the controlling army headquarters, or from a higher 
echelon in the case of separate divisions. Divisional 
supply requirements vary with the type of division and 
the type of combat in which it is involved. In the most 
common type—the standard infantry division—the daily 
resupply requirement for a full-strength division is esti- 
mated at about 260 short tons in heavy combat, about 
180 short tons in moderate combat, and about 100 short 
tons in light combat. Over an extended period of con- 
flict involving all types of combat, a full-strength stand- 


* For more detailed information on the supply requirements 
of the army, divisions, and smaller units, see the Defense 
Intelligence Agency study AP-1-220-5-2-64-Int, (U) Logisti- 
cal Data for the Chinese Communist Army (S), dated 
1 December 1964. 
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ard infantry division is estimated to require about 120 
short tons per day. 


Supplies are normally distributed to infantry regi- 
ments by division transportation; division troops draw 
directly from supply points in the division rear area. 
Regimental supply points are little more than distribut- 
ing points at which supplies are broken down for distri- 
bution to subordinate units. Regiments carry only small 
emergency stocks of supplies other than rations and am- 
munition; supplies are usually issued as soon after re- 
ceipt as possible. Regimental transportation moves sup- 
plies to battalion distributing points where supplies are 
broken down for companies and moved forward by 
animal-drawn carts, push carts, pack animals, or porters. 


The chief of the army ordnance section is under the 
army group ordnance chief for technical operations and 
is responsible for directing ordnance supply operations 
in divisions and separate units of the army. 


Ammunition stocks maintained at army, division, and 
regiment are usually specified by army group. Prior to 
an offensive the ammunition stockpiled in forward areas 
is increased and mobile ammunition teams are organ- 
ized to replenish ammunition in combat units. 


The chief of the army’s food and forage section plans 
and supervises ration and forage supply and locally pro- 
cures ration supplements. Ration supply, based on 
strength reports submitted by lower echelons, is handled 
through the depots of the supply section. 


Rifle companies and infantry regiments normally 
store emergency rations equivalent to from 3 to 7 days’ 
supply. The infantry battalion normally does not main- 
tain reserve stocks of food. Army normally delivers ra- 
tions to division or regiment; each regiment delivers to 
its battalions and companies, or directly to forward posi- 
tions. 


Owing to the fact that vehicles are pooled within the 
army at regiment, division, and army levels, large stocks 
of fuels are not maintained in forward areas. 


Vehicles of all types and associated repair, mainte- 
nance, and pioneer tools are supplied by the army ord- 
nance officer. Spare parts are supplied on an exchange 
basis. Requests for vehicles, tools, and spare parts are 
processed through the chain of command to the army 
ordnance officer. 


b. MovEMENT 


(1) General — The Chinese Communists move 
troop units by rail, motor, and by foot both in China 
and in theaters of operations if tactical march forma- 
tions are not required. In a theater, reserves and rein- 
forcements are moved as far forward as possible by rail 
or motor vehicles, often assuming tactical march forma- 
tions as they detrain or detruck. In the closing days of 
operations, motor marches in forward areas may extend 
into the rear areas of divisions on line. Truck regiments 
available to higher commanders are used to supplement 
organic transportation. 


The Chinese Communists divide troop movements 
into two general categories—movements by transporta- 
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tion means and marches. ‘Transportation means are 
used to move units from one place to another when 
there is little or no threat of ground attack. Units may 
be moved by rail or water transportation or by organic 
vehicles supplemented by attached transport. In a 
theater of operations, this type of movement is com- 
monly carried out in army group rear areas in the com- 
bat zone or the theater rear administrative area, and is 
the Chinese Communist equivalent of an administrative 
march in U.S. Army doctrine. Its purpose is to conserve 
the strength of the troops and expedite the movement. 


In a march, infantry elements (normally the 
battalion) move on foot and other elements move by mo- 
tor or animal-drawn carts employing their organic equip- 
ment. Marches are most often conducted in the forward 
part of a theater combat zone. 

(2) Rail movements — Troops traveling by rail 
are, for the most part, carried in common 30-ton freight 
cars. An average of 48 enlisted men and officers, their 
personal weapons and impedimenta, and a share of or- 
ganizational equipment are loaded in a single boxcar. 
The resultant crowding and inconvenience are obvious. 
The heavier or more bulky items, such as artillery, 
tanks, and trucks, are hauled on 30- or 50-ton flatcars; 
horses and mules travel in high-sided gondolas. A typi- 
cal mixed train containing both troop and equipment 
cars will average about 30 cars in length and carry the 
equivalent of 1 infantry battalion. 


(3) Motor movements — Recognition of the flex- 
ibility and speed of concentration offered by motor 
transportation, a natural corollary to the increase in the 
vehicles of the ground force, has resulted in increased 
use of motor transport for troop movement. Most such 
moves have involved battalions and regiments, but in 
known instances entire armies have been transported 
long distances by motor transport. The Chinese Com- 
munists generally lack experience in large-scale motor 
marches and their overall efficiency is relatively low. 
Operating over typical Chinese road nets, military con- 
voys cover about 15 miles per hour during daylight and 
average about 120 miles per day. The night rate is re- 
portedly about 10 miles per hour. Under ideal march 
conditions the Chinese Communists may average about 
150 miles per day on normal motor marches and about 
250 miles a day on a forced march. During motor move- 
ments, trucks carry from 16 to 20 men, their personal 
gear, and a proportionate share of organizational equip- 
ment. 

(4) Foot movements — Until quite recently the 
Chinese Communists considered the foot march the 
most reliable method for large-scale troop movement, and 
great emphasis still is placed on march conditioning. 
For administrative marches, however, the foot march is 
used only when transportation is lacking. The Chinese 
Communists accept marching 7 to 8 hours a day as 
normal; if this is increased to 10 to 12 hours, the march 
is regarded as a forced march. The maximum for 
forced marches is 16 hours per day. March speed during 
daylight hours is about 3 miles per hour over average 
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roads; night march speed averages 2 miles per hour over 
a 6- to 7-hour period. If a march is to be made cross- 
country, or over bad roads, the rate of march may be re- 
duced to less than 1 mile per hour. These rates should 
be modified somewhat if greater distances are involved. 
In Korea, large units marched 200 to 300 miles and 
averaged about 20 miles per day. 


5. Maintenance 


Repair and maintenance of equipment is a command 
responsibility in the Chinese Communist ground forces. 
However, although frugality and care of equipment are 
stressed, maintenance standards are variable, facilities 
are limited, and there is still a shortage of trained tech- 
nicians. The Chinese have three categories of mainte- 
nance and repair—‘minor,” “medium,” and “major°—but 
tnere is no clear distinction between these categories. 
The ability or inability to perform the required mainte- 
nance and repair, rather than category, probably de- 
termines the echelon at which it is performed. Flexi- 
bility and improvisation within the formal framework es- 
tablished by military doctrine are particularly evident 
in the field expedients adopted for lower echelon main- 
tenance and repair. 

Individual clothing and equipment maintenance, be- 
low army level, is the responsibility of the quartermaster 
section of rear services units. “Minor” clothing repair 
is accomplished by the individual soldier and, prior to 
seasonal issues, “major” repair programs are instituted by 
theater or military region command installations utiliz- 
ing civilian facilities within the army area. 

For organizational equipment, maintenance and re- 
pair begin with preventive maintenance at company 
and battalion level. Regimental units perform “minor” 
repairs which include periodic vehicle checks, replace- 
ment of subassemblies, and fabrication of simple tools. 
Each division and major army unit performs “medium” 
repairs on artillery, radios and telephones, gas masks, 
engineering equipment, and wheeled and tracked ve- 
hicles. Organic repair elements in rear services organi- 
zations carry small stocks of spare parts to supplement 
the repair capabilities of using units. There are no 
known organized maintenance facilities for the “major” 
repair of vehicles or equipment at division level or be- 
low. 


Repair facilities at army level may include quasi- 
military shops and installations, but repair capabilities 
are minimal since it is necessary to keep this service 
mobile in time of combat. Materiel which cannot read- 
ily be repaired at army level is either cannibalized for 
parts or sent to a salvage and rebuild installation of 
the theater or military region command. This latter 
procedure is particularly true of equipment of other 
Communist country manufacture for which the Chinese 
Communists may lack critical parts and/or qualified me- 
chanics. 


Army repair shops are under the administrative and 
operational command of the rear services unit chief who 
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correlates the maintenance and repair function with the 
section chiefs of the technical services. Each army usu- 
ally maintains three depots capable of limited mainte- 
nance, repair, and salvage for the equipment of the 
army's divisions. Ordnance, quartermaster, signal, 
chemical warfare, and engineer maintenance elements 
are assigned to each depot. Each supply service also 
maintains a salvage collection point at army and divi- 
sion supply installations. Division and army repair dam- 
aged materiel if they can, and forward the remainder to 
the next higher echelon. 

At army level, the ordnance officer is responsible for 
ordnance materiel repair and for recovery of damaged, 
abandoned, or captured ordnance materiel. Spare parts 
for small arms, mortars, and machineguns are carried 
by the units for on-the-spot “minor” repairs. Replace- 
ment parts for larger caliber weapons are carried by 
maintenance elements organic to artillery and armor 
units. Ordnance repair facilities at army level are in- 
tended to supplement the capabilities of using units, 
and repairs which cannot be accomplished at army be- 
come the responsibility of theater or regional “major” 
repair installations. | 

Army commanders strive to keep 85% of their vehicles 
operational through driver-maintenance programs and 
support provided by division and army vehicle re- 
pair installations. Drivers perform daily preventive 
maintenance, and periodic inspections are made in unit 
motor pools or at facilities located along main supply 
routes. Shop inspections reportedly are scheduled 
every 8,000 miles and major overhaul every 16,000 miles; 
replacement of tires is anticipated at 24,000 miles. 
Damaged vehicles which cannot be serviced by road- 
side shops or motor pools are evacuated to centralized 
factories in the theater or regional command. Trans- 
portation units maintain repair sections, but facilities 


and capabilities are inadequate to assure continued op- 


eration. Immediate field repairs depend largely on can- 
nibalization. Materiel which cannot be readily repaired 
is forwarded to the next higher echelon. 


Much Chinese Communist equipment, vehicles in par- 
ticular, is believed to be in fair or poor operating condi- 
tion, and facilities for evacuation and repair are not com- 
parable to those of Western armies. POL shortages 
sometimes result in economies detrimental to acceptable 
standards of maintenance, and the limited number of 
vehicles compel transport commanders to operate their 
vehicles without due regard to periodic inspections. In 
addition to the problem of materiel shortages, major 
items of equipment damaged in combat seldom are 
replaced except during prolonged engagements, and 
even then replacement parts frequently may not be 
available. Therefore, the attrition rates on Chinese Com- 
munist equipment and vehicles probably far exceed 
those of Western armies, and the Chinese Communists 
probably will continue to have difficulty in maintaining 
a high operational level for weapons and equipment. 
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6. Evacuation 


a. PERSONNEL — The Chinese Communists’ evacua- 
tion plans appear to be well organized and adequate to 
care for battlefield casualties, but by Western standards 
evacuation, medica] care, and the quality of medical per- 
sonnel are poor. Emphasis appears to be on the saving 
of the wounded for future combat rather than upon the 
saving of human life and, if the tactical situation is un- 
favorable, those who seem unlikely to respond to medi- 
cal care are left to die upon the battlefield. 


Personnel evacuation parallels the military command 
and, within the theater command, consists of three eche- 
lons. The theater evacuation plan is prepared by the 
theater surgeon as an aspect of planning in the General 
Rear Services Department. Execution of the plan is 
largely delegated to subordinate logistical and combat 
commanders. 


The field army surgeon is responsible for establishing, 
operating, and supervising the army hospitalization and 
evacuation system in accordance with the commander’s 
plans and policies. The army rear services command 
order designates the axis of supplv and evacuation; these 
are normally the same to facilitate evacuation by re- 
turning supply vehicles. Impetus in casualty evacua- 
tion is primarily from the rear, with higher echelon units 
removing casualties from lower echelon units. Evacua- 
tion is generally from company level through successive 
command medical facilities to regional and PLA base 
hospitals. 


Personnel who have recovered from wounds or ill- 
nesses may be returned to duty by any medical facility 
in the chain of evacuation. A variety of transport media 
are employed, including manual, animal and vehicular 
transport, and ambulance trains. 


Initial evacuation of a casualty from the area of en- 
gagement is generally performed by company aidmen 
personne] who administer first aid; litter bearers carry 
the wounded to company aid stations. The company 
aid station is an assembly area for sorting casualties, 
changing dressings, and providing supplemental first aid. 
Battalion litter bearers evacuate the casualty to the bat- 
talion aid station. At this point, battalion personnel pro- 
vide emergency treatment for the most urgent cases, 
classify the wounded, and segregate those who need 
emergency surgery. Regimental litter bearers provide 
transportation to regimental aid stations which are col- 
lecting points for all wounded personnel in forward 
areas. Medical treatment is generally provided by medi- 
cal assistants who provide more extensive treatment 
than battalion medical personnel. It is planned to pro- 
vide CBR (chemical, biological, and radiological) cas- 
ualties with initial treatment at this echelon. At the 
division field and mobile hospitals, medical personnel 
segregate and care for those casualties who will respond 
to limited treatment or surgery; others are evacuated to 
supporting regional hospitals. These hospitals have fa- 
cilities for surgery and for holding the slightly wounded 
who, after convalescence, are returned to duty. The 
more serious casualties are prepared for further evacua- 
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tion to convalescent and PLA base hospitals. The pri- 
mary mission of these facilities is to care for the sick 
and wounded until they have recovered, provide spe- 
cialized treatment, surgery, and convalescent care. 


b. BuriAL AND GRAVES REGISTRATION — Burial and 
graves registration are the responsibility of the army 
surgeon in accordance with procedures established by 
the theater surgeon. Burial is performed by combined 
units of the political, medical, and transportation sec- 
tions who supervise clearing the battlefield, select burial 
grounds, provide grave markers, and maintain rudi- 
mentary records of burial places. Detailed records are 
prepared for field-grade and generall officers and their 
bodies are shipped home. The various religious sects 
are buried in accordance with their precepts whenever 
the situation permits. The remaining dead are interred 
by mass burial, 20 to 30 bodies frequently being placed 
in a common grave. A casualty report, forwarded to 
higher headquarters through command, political, and 
medical channels serves as the basis for pension pay- 
ments to survivors and substantiates the requisition and 
allocation of replacements for the losing units. 


c. PRISONERS OF WAR — Official Chinese Communist 
policy prescribes that prisoners of war will be evacuated 
to the rear immediately after the captors have confis- 
cated their weapons, equipment and documents, and 
have registered the prisoners’ personal effects. Prison- 
ers are handled by the enemy affairs section of the po- 
litical department. Battalion headquarters occasionally 
may detain the prisoner for 1 day, but initial interro- 
gation usually occurs at regiment, where questioning is 
concerned mainly with the local tactical situation. Pris- 
oners are then thoroughly exploited by division or army 
teams who inquire specifically for that military informa- 
tion which may be employed profitably in psychologi- 
cal warfare. Prisoners usually are evacuated from the 
army inclosure within a week of capture. While in cus- 
tody of the army, prisoners are, if possible, provided 
food, clothing, and medical attention on a standard com- 
parable to that available to their captors. 


d. Equipment — Evacuation policy places great 
emphasis upon the recovery and salvage of equipment 
from the battlefield. At theater level, the chiefs of the 
respective technical services institute the recovery sys- 
tem for the collection and removal of damaged or aban- 
doned equipment; implementation of the evacuation 
system is the responsibility of the theater technical serv- 
ices. At army level, the technical services section chiefs 
plan and supervise salvage and collection of their respec- 
tive supply items. The army transportation officer is re- 
sponsible for the recovery of transportation equipment 
in coordination with the army ordnance officer. The 
latter also supervises the collection of other ordnance 
equipment. At army and division levels, each service 
maintains a collecting point for salvage materiel at rear 
area supply installations. Below division, a single col- 
lection point is established for salvage of all classes of 


materie]. At division level, salvage operations are co- 
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ordinated closely with plans for collection and evacua- 
tion of captured materiel. Special regimental, battal- 
ion, or company teams search the battlefield and collect 
materiel which is then forwarded to division collection 
points or to unit maintenance establishments. 


K. Materiel 
1. Ordnance 


a. GENERAL — The Chinese Communist Army 
(CCA) is equipped almost exclusively with Soviet and 
Soviet-type weapons, combat vehicles, and associated 
equipment. The munitions industry has been expanded 
and modernized since the Communist takeover and is 
capable of producing such materiel in substantial quan- 
tities. Current production includes infantry weapons, 
artillery pieces to 152-mm caliber, medium tanks, and a 
wide variety of ammunition and explosives. Output for 
all categories of materiel is adequate to meet current re- 
quirements. Production of most items of ordnance 
equipment is believed to have again increased to about 
1960 level. 

The most noteworthy results of the re-equipment pro- 
gram have been the increased standardization of weap- 
ons and a substantial increase in heavy support mate- 
riel. Progress in weapons standardization has greatly 
reduced the types of spare parts and calibers of am- 
munition required. It has also simplified somewhat the 
logistic support problem, which prior to 1950 was ag- 
gravated by the diversity of calibers and types of weap- 
ons. Artillery and armored holdings prior to the Sino- 
Soviet mutual assistance pact of 1950 consisted of a 
hodgepodge of equipment, most of it old and of ques- 
tionable value. Soviet materiel and technical aid in 
these weapons categories enabled the Chinese Commu- 
nists to develop a more effective and balanced fighting 
force. However, these accessions, with their accom- 
panying logistical problems, have resulted in a decrease 
in cross-country mobility, making some types of units 
more roadbound than similar CCA units were prior to 
1950. Although combat materiel is well designed, poor 
maintenance practices and a shortage of trained tech- 
nicians limit maintenance standards. Characteristics, 
performance data, and photographs of the numerous So- 
viet and Soviet-type items in Chinese Communist use 
are contained in the Department of the Army publica- 
tion Foreign Materiel Catalog (FOMCAT), sections TB 
38]-5-2 through TB 381-5-5. Equivalent data on the rel- 
atively few purely Chinese Communist ordnance items, 
primarily grenades and mines, are contained in section 
TB 381-5-1 of the same publication. 


b. INFANTRY WEAPONS 
(1) General — Infantry weapons are primarily 
of Soviet design. They are generally modern, of good 
quality, and adequate for present needs, although some 
nonstandard items are considered obsolete. The arse- 
nals are believed to be capable of meeting small arms 
requirements during an emergency. 
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(2) Pistols — Chinese copies of the Soviet 9- 
mm Makarov automatic pistol and the 9-mm Stechkin 
machine pistol probably will replace the 7.62-mm pistol 
type 51/M1933. The Makarov, an enlarged version of 
the German pre-World War II Walther Model PP pistol, 
is a double-action weapon. It has an 8-round magazine, 
is blowback-operated, and is effective to 50 meters. The 
CCA has large quantities of the old Soviet 7.62-mm 
M1933 (TT) pistol and a Chinese copy of the M1933, 
the Type 51. Both weapons are similar in design to the 
U.S. caliber .45 M1911A1. 

(3) Submachineguns —_ The Soviet 7.62-mm 
PPSh M1941 (Chinese Communist Type 50) and the 
7.62-mm PPS M1943 (Chinese Communist Type 54) 
submachineguns are limited standard. Although many 
submachineguns are still used, the Chinese Communist 


*7.62-mm Type 56 assault rifle, a copy of the Soviet 


AK-47, has replaced the submachinegun as a standard 
weapon. 

(4) Rifles and carbines — The Chinese Com- 
munist 7.62-mm Type 56 assault rifle, a copy of the Soviet 
AK-47, and the Chinese Communist 7.62-mm Type 56 
carbine, a copy of the Soviet SKS, are the standard in- 
dividual weapons. The assault rifle is a modern small 
arm with a 30-round box magazine; it fires the Soviet 
7.62-mm M43 intermediate cartridge and is fully effec- 
tive. The carbine is a gas-operated, semiautomatic, 
shoulder-fired weapon fed by a 10-round box magazine; 
it is accurate at normal combat ranges and employs 
the same cartridge (M43) as the assault rifle and Type 
06 light machine gun. Quantities of Chinese copies of 
the older M1944 Soviet 7.62-mm carbine (Chinese Type 
53) are still in service. The Type 53 is a bolt-action 
weapon comparable to the U.S. caliber 30 M1903 rifle. 


(5) Machineguns — The Chinese Communist 
7.62-mm Type 56, a copy of the Soviet RPD, is the 
standard squad light machinegun. This automatic 
weapon is gas operated, belt fed, bipod mounted, and 
fires the M43 cartridge. The standard light machinegun 
in the infantry company is the 7.62-mm Type 58, a copy 
of the Soviet RP-46. The Type 53 is also gas operated, 
belt fed, and bipod mounted; but it is heavier than the 
RPD and fires the older 7.62-mm rimmed cartridge. In 
the heavy machinegun company, the 7.62-mm Type 53 
heavy machinegun, a copy of the Soviet SG-43, is stand- 
ard. This air-cooled, gas-operated weapon is used in 
a ground mount or in a vehicular mount and can be em- 
ployed for antiaircraft fire. It is fed by a 250-round, 5- 
section metallic link belt. The older Chinese Commu- 
nist 12.7-mm Type 54 (a copy of the Soviet M1938/46) 
and the more recent 14.5-mm ZPU-2 dual and ZPU-4 
(nomenclature of Chinese Communist copies un- 
known) quadruple antiaircraft machineguns are primar- 
ily used as antiaircraft weapons against low-level air 
attack, but are also used as ground-support weapons. 
These weapons are very effective for their intended 
roles, particularly against light armored vehicles. 
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(6) Infantry antitank weapons — Standard in- 
fantry antitank weapons are domestically produced cop- 
ies of the Soviet RPG-2 AT grenade launcher (Chinese 
Type 56) and the U.S. 57-mm and 75-mm recoilless 
rifles. Chinese Communist copies of the Soviet 82-mm 
and 107-mm recoilless guns are probably replacing the 
U.S. type 57-mm and 75-mm weapons, which are out of 
production, in most using units. The Chinese Commu- 
nist 90-mm rocket launcher, Type 51, a copy of the USS. 
3.5-in M20 rocket launcher, is now obsolete and found 
only in militia units. Although dependable and of 
rugged construction, the effectiveness of the Type 51 
has been reduced because of inferior domestically pro- 
duced ammunition. Other obsolete antitank weapons 
in limited use are the Soviet 14.5-mm PTRD and PTRS 
antitank rifles. These weapons are ineffective against 
modern armor. 


(7) Grenades —- The CCA still uses stick hand 
grenades and has manufactured an assortment of de- 
fensive types (designations unknown) as standard items. 
In addition, Soviet hand grenades and Chinese copies 
thereof are replacing these stick grenades; those in use 
are the F-l defensive; RG-42  offensive/defensive 
(heavy blast and light fragmentation effect); RPG-43 
HEAT, which can penetrate 3 inches of armor; and 
RPG-6 HEAT, which can penetrate 4 inches of armor. 

(8) Mortars — Extensive use is made of mortars, 
which the Chinese Communists consider to be within 
the category of artillery. Soviet-Type 82-mm M1937, 
120-mm M1943, 160-mm M1943, and 160-mm M160 
mortars are standard. These weapons were produced 
in China until 1959, when an estimated 31,500 mortars 
of 60-, 82-, 120-, and 160-mm caliber had been pro- 
duced. There has been no known production of mortars 
since 1959. The 60-mm Type 31 (copy of the U.S. M2), 
and 107-mm M1938 (Soviet) are in limited use. The 
82-mm mortar can fire 8l-mm U.S. mortar ammunition 
and can be broken down into an animal or 3-man pack 
load. Despite its size, the 120-mm mortar is relatively 
light, is highly mobile, and can be easily carried for 
short distances. The 160-mm mortar is breech loaded, 
trigger fired, and vehicle towed. 


c. ARTILLERY 

(1) General — At the time of the Chinese Com- 
munist intervention in Korea, artillery equipment con- 
sisted of a heterogeneous collection of weapons of U.S., 
Japanese, Soviet, and Nationalist Chinese manufacture. 
Since then, large acquisitions of Soviet equipment, 
coupled with increased locally produced Soviet-type 
equipment, have considerably raised both the quality 
and quantity of artillery weapons. 

In Chinese Communist military parlance, the term 
artillery includes mortars, rocket launchers, and recoil- 
less rifles as well as field, antitank, and antiair- 
craft weapons. 


(2) Field artillery — Standard artillery pieces 
consist of the following Soviet type weapons: 85-mm 
field gun D-44, 100-mm field/antitank gun M1944, 122- 
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mm howitzer M1938 (M-30), 122-mm corps gun 
M1931/37, 130-mm field gun M-46, 152-mm gun howit- 
zer M1937 (ML-20), and 152-mm_ howitzer M1943 
(D-1). All of these weapons except the D-44, M1931/ 
37, M-46, and M1937 models are now made in Commu- 
nist China. The 130-mm field gun has the longest range 
of 29,638 yards. The 122-mm corps gun has a range of 
22,760 yards. The 85-mm gun, with a maximum range 
of 17,121 yards, is used by the Chinese mainly in the 
antitank role. The 152-mm gun-howitzer has a range 
of 19,000 yards, and the 152-mm howitzer has a range of 
13,350 yards. In addition, the CCA employs the older 
Soviet 76-mm field gun M1942 (Chinese Type 54). The 
122-mm field gun D-74 has also been reported in CCA 
use and may eventually replace the 122-man corps gun 
M1931/37. | 

(3) Antitank artillery — Standard antitank guns 
are the Soviet 57-mm antitank gun M1943 (Chinese 
Type 55), Soviet 85-mm field gun D-44, and the 100- 
mm field/antitank gun M1944. The 57-mm gun is an 
excellent piece for its class, although of limited value 
against modern, heavy armor; its maximum range with 
HE is 9,190 yards. The 85-mm gun and the 100-mm 
gun are identical to those discussed under field artillery 
above, but they are employed more frequently in the 
antitank role by the Chinese Communists. 

(4) Antiaircraft artillery —- Standard pieces in 
antiaircraft artillery units consist of the Soviet 57-mm 
gun S-60 and its Chinese copy and the Soviet 85-mm 
gun M1939 (KS-12). The older 37-mm gun M1939 is 
still in service in limited quantities. The 85-mm gun is 
used with the Soviet PUAZO-3 antiaircraft director, 
which dates from World War II. The 100-mm gun 
KS-19, although found in the more static antiaircraft ar- 
tillery units of the Air Defense Command of the Chinese 
Communist Air Force, is not known to be used by CCA 
units. 


(5) Field rocket launchers and rockets — The 
standard field multiple rocket launcher is the 16-round 
Soviet 140-mm BM-14, which fires spin-stabilized HE 
rockets to a maximum range of 9,592 yards. This elec- 
trically fired weapon is mounted on a 6 x 6 truck. Some 
older Soviet 132-mm BM-13 rocket launchers are still 
in service. Both weapons effectively produce area sat- 
uration fires. 

(6) Combat vehicle armament — Soviet-type 
weapons constitute the primary armament of all CCA 
armored combat vehicles. The 85-mm tank gun is the 
primary armament of the Soviet T-34/85 tank, and the 
100-mm gun M1944 (D-10T) is the primary armament 
of the Soviet T-54 tank. In the self-propelled category, 
the 76-mm M1942/43, 100-mm M1944 (D-10S), and 
122-mm M1931/37 guns are the primary armament, re- 
spectively, of the SU-76 self-propelled support gun, the 
SU-100 assault gun, and the JSU-122 (A-19S) assault 
guns. The 152-mm gun-howitzer M1937 is the arma- 
ment utilized by the JSU-152 assault gun. Of these 
weapons, only the 100-mm tank gun is known to be 
produced in Communist China. 
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(7) Coast artillery — The Chinese Communists 
have utilized conventional artillery pieces up to 152-mm 
caliber in a coast artillery role. 


d. FIRE-CONTROL DEVICES — CCA fire-control equip- 
ment consists of conventional on- and off-carriage de- 
vices. Field and antitank artillery fire-control equip- 
ment includes on-carriage telescopes and associated 
equipment. 

The CCA has been dependent upon Soviet-supplied 
antiaircraft fre-control instruments. The Soviet WHIFF 
fire-control radar is used with the Soviet 85-mm AA gun 
M39. The PUAZO-3 gun director, which relies on visual 
tracking and is therefore obsolete, is used with WHIFF. 
A later, improved gun director of the PUAZO-6 series is 
also utilized along with a later fire-control radar, FIRE 
CAN. These newer models have greater range and ac 
curacy and are used with the 57-mm and 100-mm anti- 
aircraft guns. All of these radars probably are in lim- 
ited production in Communist China. 


e. GUIDED miss1LEs — A broad-based missile pro- 
gram has been underway since 1956, probably in close 
coordination with the People’s Liberation Army. Range 
firings have been conducted since 1959-60, but the 
source, types, and number of missiles cannot be de- 
termined. Despite evidence that surface-to-surface 
(SSM) guided missiles have been fired at the Shuang- 
chreng-tzu Missile Test Range, none has actually been 
seen, 

The objectives of the range test firings cannot be de- 
termined from available evidence. These firings could 
represent checkout and orientation flights with Soviet- 
supplied missiles, but it is more probable that they rep- 
resent flight testing of prototype missiles assembled 
wholly or in part from Chinese Communist-produced 
copies of Soviet-designed components, or from Chinese 
Communist-produced components of native design. 

Analysis of existing Chinese facilities point to an in- 
itial focus of the ballistic missile effort upon medium- 
range weapons. The range and facilities at the Shuang- 
ch’eng-tzu rangehead and the static missile test center 
at Ch’ang-hsin-tien suggest the intention to test missiles 
of this size. Static testing of native missiles at Ch’ang- 
hsin-tien during 1963-64 and range firing from 1964 to 
1966 could permit series deployment about 1967-68. 

Some 20 surface-to-air (SAM) sites have been found 
on the China mainland as of January 1965, all north of 
the Yangtze River. While some of these sites appar- 
ently have never been manned, the majority of them 
have been active from time to time. Since equipment 
is semimobile, surveyed sites may be occupied at any 
time. Only the site at San-yuan appears to be primarily 
for training, although other sites could be used for that 
purpose. 


The increased SAM deployment, coupled with in- 
creased training at the San-yuan SAM training area, 
indicates limited production of an SA-2-type missile 
system by the Chinese Communists. The SAM dis- 
played in Peiping in 1964 resembled the Soviet SA-2 
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GUIDELINE missile, but the nose was sharper and the 
fins differed in location and configuration. 


Three cruise-type, shore defense, surface-to-surface 
launch pads have been observed. Two of the launch 
areas are probably for research, and the third, appar- 
ently tactical, is incomplete. 

Missile facilities have been under construction since 
about 1958 or 1959. All facilities are in an operational 
mode, although continual modifications and additions 
are being made as missile programs pass from phase to 
phase, as in U.S. test range practice. These facilities 
are the Shuang-ch’eng-tzu Guided Missile Test Center, 
Ch’ang-hsin-tien Missile Testing and Research Center, 
Mukden Wind Tunnel facility, Lien-shan naval research 
areas for cruise-type shore defense SSMs, San-yiian SAM 
training center, and Tai-yuan static test stand for test- 
ing solid-fuel motors, probably SAM. 


f, ARMORED COMBAT VEHICLES 


(1) General — Soviet-type armored combat ve- 
hicles are standard. Holdings consist principally of me- 
dium tanks and light self-propelled support guns, but 
medium assault guns, heavy assault guns, heavy tanks, 
and armored personnel carriers are also available in lim- 
ited numbers. The only armored vehicle now believed 
to be produced in Communist China is the T-54 tank. 

(2) Tanks — The principal medium tank of the 
CCA is the Soviet T-34/85, which is being replaced by 
the Soviet-type T-54. Although of World War IT de- 
sign, its 85-mm gun, well-shaped armor, low silhouette, 
and good cross-country performance make the T-34 an 
effective weapon. The T-54 mounts a 100-mm gun, 
has a well-sloped turret which provides optimum pro- 
tection against frontal attack, and has thicker and better 
shaped hull armor than the T-34. The CCA has a few 
Soviet JS-2 heavy tanks. This tank, now obsolete in the 
Soviet Army, weighs 51 tons and mounts a 122-mm gun 
capable of penetrating 6 inches of armor. 

(3) Self-propelled artillery — Four types of So- 
viet self-propelled support and assault guns are stand- 
ard—the SU-76 support gun, the SU-100 assault gun, 
the JSU-122 assault gun, and the JSU-152 assault gun. 
The SU-76 and the SU-100 are employed as support and 
assault guns in support of infantry and as direct-fire sup- 
port weapons in armored operations. These weapons 
are found in the infantry division tank/assault gun regi-. 
ment, armored divisions, and in independent armored 
regiments. Also available are a few JSU-122 and JSU- 
152 assault guns, both of which are mounted on the JS 
(Joseph Stalin) heavy tank chassis. These self-pro- 
pelled pieces are not known to be produced in Commu- 
nist China. 

(4) Armored cars and carriers — The BA-64 
armored car and the BTR-40, BTR-152, and BTR-500 
armored personnel carriers, all of Soviet design, are 
available in unknown quantities. The BA-64 is obsolete 
and would be useful only as a reconnaissance vehicle or 
for riot or border-contro] purposes. The armored per- 
sonnel carriers are in limited service with armored units. 
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(5) Special-purpose vehicles — CCA manuals 
discuss the employment of tanks designed for particu- 
lar functions, such as flamethrowing, mine clearing, and 
amphibious operations; however, these special-purpose 
vehicles probably do not exist in sufficient quantities to 
be considered standard equipment. 


g. TRANSPORT VEHICLES 


(1) General — Motor transport is in limited 
supply, and only tactical organizations whose character 
and mission require transport are provided motor- 
transportation units in their table of organizations. Ani- 
mal and human porterage are the principal means of 
movement for other organizations. Existing stocks of 
automotive equipment are heterogeneous in type and 
origin. Imports from the U.S.S.R. and other Communist 
countries, until 1960 the principal source of new trucks, 
have been greatly reduced. Domestic truck production 
started in 1956 at the Ch’ang-ch’un plant and resumed in 
1960 after a 1-year suspension of operations. Produc- 
tion currently amounts to about 18,000 vehicles per year, 


and output probably is being expanded. 


(2) Trucks — The most common truck models 
are the Soviet-produced GAZ-51, 2%4-ton 4 x 2; the ZIL- 
150, 4-ton, 4 x 2; the ZIL-151, 4%-ton 6 x 6; and the 
GAZ-69, Ya-ton, 4 x 4. Domestically produced trucks in- 
clude the CA-10, a copy of the old ZIL-150, and pos- 
sibly the 6 x 6 CA-30, a copy of the ZIL-157. An as- 
sortment of trucks can also be requisitioned from the 
civilian economy. The truck inventory of the CCA is 
heterogeneous, and some U.S. and European vehicles 
are probably still in service. 


(3) Other motorized transport — Passenger 
cars, and motorcycles, like trucks, are of diverse origin, 
and domestic production is limited. Motorcycles, usu- 
ally with sidecars, are in relatively wide use in the CCA. 
Some Soviet BAV-485 and MAV amphibians are held, 
but not in sufficient quantities to constitute standard 
equipment. 


2. Signal 


a. GENERAL — The effective use of signal equip- 
ment, especially radio, is hampered to some extent by a 
shortage of competent technical personnel and a lack of 
appreciation of signal communications by many senior 
commanders. While these shortcomings are recognized 
at the general staff level, corrective measures are neces- 
sarily slow. The Chinese have been reluctant to place 
heavy dependence on radio communication because of 
the possibilities of compromising tactical information. 
Their reluctance undoubtedly stems also from unsatis- 
factory experiences with old equipment and untrained 


personnel. Since the Korean War, a serious attempt has 


been made to educate commanders to the value of radio 
communication when properly used. 


Microwave radio relay equipment shipped to Com- 


munist China from the U.S.S.R., East Germany, and 
Hungary, as well as some produced in China, suggests 
a program of test use, training, and a gradual increase 
in existing facilities; and it is believed that some net- 
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works are established and are used for high-echelon 
command channels. 

The signal equipment of the CCA has greatly im- 
proved since 1958. In origin, it is either foreign or based 
mainly on foreign designs. It consists of World War II, 
postwar, and more recent categories of equipment. 
The largest proportion has been procured from the So- 
viet Union, with lesser quantities from other Communist 
countries, West European countries, and native produc- 
tion, which has been markedly increasing. Remaining 
items consist of small quantities of U.S. equipment ob- 
tained during World War II or captured from Nation- 
alist Chinese forces. 

For several years military electronics production in 
Communist China has been regulated at least nominally 
by the All Soviet Industrial Standards Program for uni- 
form standardization of communications materiel in 
Communist armies. Although limited, by Western 
standards, and suffering from a shortage of competent 
technicians, the telecommunications industry has shown 
steady improvement. With few exceptions, production 
is limited to the manufacture and assembly of unsophis- 
ticated apparatus, with wire prevailing over radio equip- 
ment. Tactical radios and field wire equipment are 
produced in adequate quantities. Other than teletype- 
writers from western Europe, little or no telecommuni- 
cations equipment is now being imported. 


b. Rapio — Although CCA tactical doctrine has 
been stressing the utilization of radio equipment in pref- 
erence to wire, organizational levels below regiment con- 
tinue to use wire facilities as the predominant means of 
communication. General staff and administrative com- 
munications with military region, army, or division per- 
manent headquarters are carried out mainly over public 
wire circuits, but radio is also used. 

Fixed, vehicular, and portable AM/FM tactical radio 
equipment is used by all combat and support elements, 
and each echelon is provided with radiocommunications 
support. Old U.S. Signal Corps radios, including the 
SCR-284, -300, and -694, are used mostly for training 
and stock cannibalization. The newer Soviet R-100 
series of tactical radios recently became standard equip- 
ment in the CCA, as in most Communist armies. 

The following list includes brief descriptions of radio 
equipment believed to be held in significant quantities 
by the Chinese Communists. 

Pack radio sets: 

Radio Set RBM, RBM-1—Soviet AM radio sets. The 
RBM-1, widely used for code and voice transmission 
at regiment, battalion, and company levels, operates 
in the frequency range 1.5 to 6.0 mc/s. Using a rod 
antenna they have a normal range of 4 miles for voice 
and 8 miles for code. Use of doublet antennas doubles 
these ranges. Normally operated on the ground by 2 
men, they also may be operated on the march or in 
vehicles. 

Radio Set R-104—Soviet AM set used for code and voice 
transmission at all tactical levels for command, recon- 
naissance, and service communications. The frequency 
range is from 1.5 to 3.75 mc/s. Ordinarily a 2-man 
pack radio, it may also be vehicle-mounted. It is a 
medium-range set comparable to the U.S. SCR-694. 
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Radio Set R-105—Soviet FM set used for voice transmis- 





Vehicular Radio Sets: 


sion at all levels from division to company for command 
and liaison communications. The frequency range is 
from 36.0 to 46.1 mc/s. This short-range transceiver 
may be either manpack or vehicle-mounted. 

Radio Set R-106—Soviet AM set used for voice transmis- 
sion from battalion to company. The frequency range 
is from 46.1 to 48.8 mc/s. Transportable by 1 man. 

Radio set R-108—Soviet FM set used for voice transmis- 
sion among field artillery units for command, fire control, 
and liaison communications. The frequency range is 
from 28.0 to 36.6 mc/s. This short-range transceiver 
is either manpack or vehicle-mounted, but is probably 
manpacked in usual CCA usage. 

Radio Set R-109—Soviet FM set used for voice transmis- 
sion in antiaircraft artillery units for command, liaison, 
and fire control communications. The frequency range 
is from 21.5 to 28.5 mc/s. Range and transportation 
are the same as the 108. 

Radio Set R-116—Soviet AM set for voice transmission in 
all arms at company and platoon levels for command 
purposes. The frequency range is from 48.6 to 51.3 
mc/s. This very short-range, 1-manpack transceiver is 
the smallest of the R-100 series sets. 

Radio Set E-459, E-702—Nearly identical Chinese sets. 
The E-702 is the later model and generally the better 
set. They are AM sets used for voice communications. 
Also known as the Walkie-Talkie #2, these sets are 
used between regiment and battalion, between infantry 
and tanks, and by forward observers. Their frequency 
range is from 26.1 to 37.0 mc/s and the operating range 
is 3 miles. Each is powered by a dry-cell battery. The 
set is contained in 3 canvas bags when disassembled and 
weighs 19.7 pounds. The sets were originally manu- 
factured by the Chinese from salvaged U.S., Soviet, 
British, and Chinese parts, and Jater as standard materiel. 

Radio Set A-7-A—-Bulky, Soviet FM radio set used for voice 
communication at forward echelons. Ordinarily a 2-man 
pack item, it may also be vehicle-mounted. It has a 
frequency range of 26.9 to 32 mc/s and is used in in- 
fantry and armored units at company and battalion levels. 
The set has a range of about 6 miles when using a whip 
antenna. It is housed in a metal case and weighs 46 
pounds. This set was developed during World War II 
and improved during the post-war years but is now obso- 
lete in the Soviet Army. Chinese and other Communist 
armies are believed to be still using some of them. 

Radio Set E-27—Chinese radio set, very similar in appear- 
ance to the U.S. SCR-284 of early World War II years. 
This AM set is capable of code or voice communication. 
It is used between battalion and regiment or regiment 
and division. The frequency range is from 2.5 to 8.0 
mc/s. This set is easily transported in a pack but 
cannot be operated on the move. The transmitter is 
powered by a handcrank generator, the receiver by two 
2.5-volt batteries. It weighs 32 pounds without batteries. 
All circuit components are salvaged U.S. parts. The 
range of the E-27 is reported to be 30 miles for code 
and 18 miles for voice. 

Radio Set 103—Chinese AM set, ordinarily a 2-man pack, 
but may also be vehicle-mounted. Used between regi- 
ment and division, this set is capable of code communi- 
cation over frequency range from 2.0 to 9.0 mc/s. 

Radio Set 81 (E-102)—This Chinese AM set has capa- 
bilities similar to those of set 103. Frequency range is 
from 2.0 to 10.0 mc/s. 
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Radio Set 9-RS—Soviet World War II transmitter-receiver 
used in tanks and other armored vehicles. It has a 
distance range of 4 to 10 miles between moving tanks 
and 11 to 13 miles between stationary vehicles. The 
transmitter has a frequency of 4.0 to 6.0 mc/s and is 
for voice only. The receiver (type RSI-4T) receives 
both code and voice signals in the 3.7- to 6-mc/s range. 
It is powered by a 24-volt vehicular battery tapped at 
the 12-volt point, for use with a dynamotor. The com- 
plete set weighs 27 pounds. 


Radio Set 12-RTM—Soviet AM set used for voice com- 
munication in armored vehicles. The transmitter op- 
erates on voice only, but receiver is capable of code and 
voice reception. ‘The transmitter and receiver are similar 
in appearance and size. Frequency range is from 1.95 
to 6.0 mc/s. The set is housed in one metal case and 
weighs 19.5 pounds. The range is 3 miles moving and 
12 miles stationary. This set is believed to be standard 
equipment in several Communist armies. 

RAF-KV-3 and 5—Soviet high-power AM mobile radio 
stations normally serving division and army headquarters. 
The KV-5 is also used in antiaircraft artillery regiments. 
They can provide code and voice communication over 
a 200- to 1,000-mile range. Major units include the 
RSB transmitter, radio power amplifier type 500-K-3 or 
500-K-9 (500-watt output), one or more receivers, Soviet 
type “U.S.,” and a battery and dynamotor type of power 
source. Frequency range is from 2.5 to 12 mc/s. These 
stations are installed in a truck supporting a 33-foot 
telescopic mast. 


Mobile and Transportable Sets: 


Radio Set RSB, RSB-F—Soviet AM sets used to provide 
code and voice communication for division or army head- 
quarters. Generally, they are installed in vehicles. The 
transmitter, type RSB, has a frequency range of 2.5 to 
12 mc/s. The distance range is reported to be 50 miles 
for voice and 100 miles, or more, for code. A dyna- 
motor, powered by a 24-volt engine generator or storage 
batteries, furnishes the required input voltages. The 
RSB-F version is housed in a 3-axle truck and is op- 
erated by a crew of 4 men. It is used as a command 
post radio. Frequency range is from 2.0 to 5.0 mc/s. 


Radio Receiver Type “U.S.”—Universal-type Soviet AM 
radio receiver widely used with mobile radio stations in 
the RSB and RAF series. It receives code and voice in 
the frequency range 1.75 to 12.0 mc/s. Its normal 
source is a 24-volt battery or dynamotor RU11. The 
receiver alone weighs 12 pounds. Used at regiment and 
higher levels. 

Radio Set R-110—Soviet AM set used for code, voice, and 
radio teleprinter long-range transmissions between theater 
and regional or field army headquarters. This set, the 
largest of the R-100 series, is mounted in five vehicles 
and has a frequency range from 3.0 to 24.0 mc/s. 


Radio Set R-118—Soviet AM set used by all arms at regi- 
ment and division levels and by separate signal regiments 
for command operations. Carries voice, code, and radio- 
teleprinter traffic. This is a complete radio station 
mounted in the van of a ZIS-151, ZIL-151, or ZIL-157 
vehicle. Frequency range is from 1.0 to 7.5 mc/s. The 
set is similar to the U.S. AN/GRC-26. 


Radio Relay Sets: 


Radio Relay Set RVG-903B—-East German decimeter FM 
radio relay set operating on a frequency of 1,200 to 
1,470 mc/s, providing up to 16 voice channels. The set 
is powered by 50-cycle a.c. of 100, 127, 220, 240 volts. 
It weighs 800 pounds with rack. These stations may 
be used in relay fashion for long-distance communication. 
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Radio Relay Set RVG-951—East German radio relay equip- 
ment produced by VEB Sachsenwerk Radeberg. It is 
not a true microwave set since its frequency range is 
from 132 to 144 mc/s. Although not considered stand- 
ara equipment, it may be found at army or army group 
levels. It is an FM set which, with associated terminal 
equipment, can provide 4 telephone channels. Its size 
is approximately 78” x 29” x 18.5’ and weighs 250 kg. 
It operates on 50-cycle, 110-volt a.c. 


c. Wire — The CCA uses wire as the predominant 
means of communication, especially within the division. 
Wire is the primary means of electrical communication 
below regimental level. The Chinese Communists rely 
heavily on the use of messengers within regiments. 


Except for a modern West German Siemens and 
Halske teleprinter known as T-68 Type, wire materiel in 
use by the Chinese Communists is of World War II de- 
sign and predominantly of Soviet origin. Soviet-made 
UNA-1-43 and the widely distributed TAI-43 field tele- 
phones, operated in conjunction with the K-10 and 
PK-30 switchboards, provide adequate service from army 
and division to battalion level: The standard Soviet 
ST-35 teleprinter, suitable for both wire and radio op- 
eration, is found mainly at army and division headquar- 
ters. A separate auxiliary unit, Terminal Unit A-Shch- 
45, is required for ST-35 operation. Power is supplied 
from either a 127-volt, 50-cycle a.c. source or a 110-volt 
d.c. source. The ST-35 weighs 88 pounds and the termi- 
nal unit an additional 12 pounds. © 


Hungarian-made BBO-3 carrier telephone equipment 
has been in use since 1951. The U.S. Signal Corps EE-8 
field telephone and BD-71 and BD-72 switchboards are 
still available, but are likely to be replaced with Chinese 
equipment. The Chinese Communist Q-07-1 field tele- 
phone is used extensively between regiment and lower 
echelons, despite its inferior performance. Wire, cable, 
and batteries are of miscellaneous origin and include 
fair quantities of domestically manufactured items. 


d. OrHER — The Chinese Communist ground 
forces are also known to yse horses and dogs for com- 
munication purposes. As many as 20 horses have been 
reported in a signal battalion, probably for use by 
mounted messengers. Dogs are probably trained to 
carry messages. 


3. Quartermaster 


a. UNIFORMS* 
(1) General — New uniforms for the Chinese 
Communist forces became official on 1 October 1955 and 


* On 24 May 1965, the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress decided that military ranks and insignia 
of rank were to be abolished. The decision, which was 
implemented on 1 June 1965, restored the simple red star 
cap badge of the old revolutionary army, made the formless 
“Liberation Cap” the only military headgear, and abolished 
the officers’ Sam Browne belt. Even skirts for female 
soldiers were replaced by trousers identical to those worn 
by male personnel. In effect, the recent directive will 
result in a universal CCA uniform for all ranks resembling 
that now worn by infantry privates, except the cap device 
will be a simple red star, probably of cotton cloth. 
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were modified in 1958. These uniforms generally pat- 
terned after those of the Soviet Army, have become 
standard throughout the Chinese Communist ground 
forces, although some variation in the color and quality 
of materials exists. 


The uniforms (Ficure 11) fall into two categories— 
dress for officer personnel only and service and field 
for all personnel. In general, the uniforms are made of 
cotton and are cotton-padded; some officers’ uniforms 
are made of wool. - The officers’ dress uniform varies in 
color, being dark blue to bluish green for winter dress, 
and off-white or ivory for summer dress. The service 
and field uniform for all personnel varies from yellowish 
green to olive drab. Although simple in design and 
material, the field uniform of the CCA is suitable for the 
climate and for the needs of the soldier in the field, 
despite serious limitations of the padded components 
for affording protection against wet, cold weather. 


The usual headgear is a soft, almost shapeless peaked 
cotton cap called the “Liberation Cap”; officers wear the 
service cap with the dress uniform. Fur or pile-lined 
caps, closely resembling the Soviet item, are worn by all 
personnel in cold weather. Steel helmets usually are 
worn by infantry troops under combat or simulated com- 
bat conditions. 


(2) Dress uniform 

(a) WINTER — The officers’ winter dress uni- 
form consists of a coat with matching trousers and serv- 
ice cap; white shirt; black tie; and black, low-cut shoes. 
The coat is double-breasted with two rows of three gold- 
colored buttons, each embossed with a five-pointed star. 
It has an open collar with peaked lapels and two lower 
inset pockets with flaps. Stripes of gold braid, red pip- 
ing, and gold leaf ornamentations are displayed on the 
collar. The sleeves are straight-cut and have one stripe 
each of red-piping and gold braid on the cuffs. In ad- 
dition, marshals and generals display gold-leaf ornamen- 
tations on the cuffs, and a gold five-pointed star set in 
the angles of the gold leaf ornamentations on the collar. 
Marshals also display a gold five-pointed star above the 
cuff braid on the coat. The trousers, straight-cut and 
cuffless, are piped in red on the outer seams. The serv- 
ice cap has a black visor and chinstrap, the latter fas- 
tened by gold buttons on either side of the cap band. 
Band piping surrounds the crown and top of the band. 


(b) suMMER — The officers’ summer dress uni- 
form is made of a lightweight material and consists of 
coat with matching trousers and service cap, and black 
shoes. The coat is single-breasted and is closed by 
means of five white buttons. It has two upper and 
lower inset pockets. Bright-red collar patches are worn 
with this uniform. A Sam Browne belt with brass buckle 
embossed with a red star may be worn by field- and 
company-grade officers but is not worn by general ofh- 
cers. The trousers are full length and cuffless, without 
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FicuRE 11]. CHINESE COMMUNIST GROUND FORCE UNIFORMS 


piping. The service cap has a black visor and the top 
ot the crown is piped in red. 
(3) Service and field uniform 

(a) OFFICERS —- The officers’ service and field 
uniform usually consists of a coat with matching trousers 
and soft cap, and shoes or boots. The steel helmet may 
be worn in combat training. The single-breasted coat 
has a high choke collar and is closed by means of five 
buttons. It has two upper inset pockets with scalloped 
flaps and concealed closure and two lower inset pockets 
with plain flaps. Bright red collar patches are worn 
with this uniform. A Sam Browne belt with brass 
buckle embossed with a red star is often worn by field- 
and company-grade officers. The trousers are full- 
length and cuffless, without piping. 
may be worn with this uniform. It has a black visor and 


The service cap 
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a chin strap which is gold braided for marshals and 
generals and black leather for officers of lower grades. 
Red piping surrounds the crown and the top of the 
band. 

(b) ENLISTED MEN —- The enlisted men’s serv- 
ice and field uniform is similar in design to that worn 
by officers, except that they wear the “Liberation Cap.” 
The coat has no lower pockets, and the breast pockets 
have button-down flaps. The sleeves are plain and cuff- 
less. The uniform is often worn without a belt, but a 
plain leather belt with a single-prong buckle or a brass 
buckle with an embossed red star may be worn instead 
of the Sam Browne type worn by officers. Footwear 
worn with this uniform consists of low quarter rubber 
and canvas tennis-type shoes; brown or black, low- 
quarter shoes are sometimes available for garrison wear. 
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(4) Cold-weather clothing 

(a) orFiIceERs — The cold weather clothing for 
officers consists of a cotton padded uniform similar in 
design to the regular service uniform. It is worn with 
black leather boots or fur-lined combat boots, an olive- 
drab pile cap, and an olive-drab part-wool overcoat. 
The overcoat, knee length with a full inside lining of 
cotton cloth, is double-breasted and has two rows of five 
brass buttons embossed with a five-pointed star. It has 
a closed rolled collar, which is fastened with a single 
hook and eye, and two side pockets with flaps. The cap, 
made of cotton sheeting and lined with quilted cotton 
sheeting, has a visor and ear flaps which are pile-lined. 
The ear flaps, which have small hearing apertures, may 
be buttoned under the chin or on top of the cap. 


(b) ENLISTED MEN — The cold-weather uni- 
form worn by enlisted men consists of headgear (cot- 
ton padded, pile-lined cap), coat, trousers, canvas or 
leather boots, overcoat, gloves or mittens, and a leather 
belt. The coat, made of olive-drab cotton material and 
quilted on the inside with padding, is single-breasted and 
is closed by means of five buttons. It has a high choke 
collar and two upper inset pockets with button-down 
scalloped flaps. The trousers with two side pockets, 
are cotton padded and are similar to the coat in color 
and texture. The overcoat is quilted on the inside with 
cotton padding and is made of the same material as the 
coat and trousers. The overcoat, knee length and double 
breasted with two rows of five buttons each, has a closed 
rolled collar, which can be turned up, and two side 
pockets. Headgear consists of the soft cotton peaked 
cap, or the pile-lined cap similar to that worn by officers. 
Handwear consists of cotton-padded gloves or mittens, 
with recesses for thumb and trigger finger. The mittens 
are attached to each other by a cord so that they may 
hang around the neck when not in use. Footwear con- 
sists of fur-lined canvas or leather combat boots with 
cleated half-soles and rubber heels. 

(5) Special 

(a) RAINWEAR — There are three items of Chi- 
nese Communist rainwear—a raincoat, a water-proof 
cape, and a poncho shelter-half. The raincoat is made of 
laminated material consisting of an inner layer of white 
cotton sheeting, a thin center layer of rubber, and an 
outer layer of olive-drab cotton sheeting. The raincoat 
has a hood which can be drawn about the wearer’s head 
by a drawstring. The coat is fastened down the center 
front with five buttons, which are covered with a flap 
when the coat is closed. Tests for effectiveness have 
shown that the raincoat is completely waterproof. 

The waterproof cape consists of an inner layer of what 
appears to be white cotton sheeting, and an outer layer 
of rubber, dyed olive drab. Like the raincoat, it has 
a hood which fastens about the head by means of a 
drawstring. The cape has a slit on each side for the 
hands. 

The olive-drab poncho shelter-half is so designed that 
it can be worn as a hooded cloak and serves as a com- 
bination windbreaker and raincoat. The hood covers the 
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entire head and is held in place by means of a drawstring 
which ties under the chin. The front closes by means 
of snaps or wooden pegs sewn on the shelter-half. 

(b) CAMOUFLAGE — The Chinese Communists 
are known to have at least three types of camouflage 
items: 1) a Soviet-style summer camouflage two-piece 
mottled suit with hood for use by patrols, observers, and 
snipers; 2) a summer and winter camouflage net cape 
carried in a cloth bag; and 3) a one-piece winter camou- 
flage parka made of white cloth. The Chinese Commu- 
nist winter garments, which usually have an inner lining 
of white cotton, may be worn inside out for camouflage 
in snow-covered terrain. Reliance is also placed on im- 
provisation, e.g., sewing loops on the uniforms for at- 
taching foliage, straw, etc., smearing dirt or mud on 
their clothing and person to blend with the terrain. 

(c) CHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR WARFARE — The 
Chinese Communists have protective covering suits, 
gloves, rubber shoes, and masks which are retained in 
storage except when issued for unit training. These 
items, now probably made in China, were originally 
obtained prior to 1958 from East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Soviet Union. 

(d) ARMORED TROOPS — Armored troops wear 
one-piece olive-drab coveralls similar in design to the 
Soviet item. The coverall has a closed rolled collar with 
a fly-front opening, two upper patch pockets with but- 
ton-down flaps, and sleeves that are cuffed and secured 
by buttons. A leather belt with a single-prong buckle, 
a padded crash helmet, and leather boots without lacings 
complete this uniform. 

(e) PARATROOPERS — Paratroopers wear dis- 
tinctive combat uniforms generally similar in design to 
those worn by Soviet and Chinese Communist armored 
troops. This uniform, a one-piece, olive-drab coverall 
with large bellow pockets with plain button-down flaps 
on the right and left thighs, is worn with a wide leather 
belt with a single-prong buckle, a close-fitting crash 
helmet, and black leather jump boots without lacings. 

(f) womMEN — Uniforms and insignia for women 
are identical to those of their male counterparts except 
that skirts and beret-type hats replace trousers and caps. 
All insignia are the same as those worn by male per- 
sonnel. 


b. INSIGNIA 

(1) Grade 
(a) OFFICERS — Insignia of grade for officers 
(FicurE 12) consist of Soviet-type shoulderboards and 
collar tabs displaying various sizes and numbers of five- 
pointed stars (in addition to the national emblem for 
marshals) and longitudinal stripes on a background of 
golden yellow. Since size and alignment of stars on 
field- and company-grade officers’ shoulderboards and 
collar tabs are identical, longitudinal stripes are used to 
distinguish specific grades. Shoulderboards are yellow 
or gold in color with bright red stripes; collar tabs are 
bright red with yellow or gold stripes. Although 
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shoulderboards are specifically authorized for all officers, 
collar tabs are much more common, especially among 
junior officers. Insignia of grade is the same as that 
described below for shoulderboard insignia. 


Supreme Marshal ..... One star wreathed in pine sprays 
and the national emblem 

Marshal ............. Same as above, but without the pine 
sprays around the star 

Senior General ....... Four stars in a straight line 

Colonel General ...... Three stars in a straight line 

Lieutenant General ... Two stars in a straight line 

Major General ........ One star 

Senior Colonel ....... Four stars in a straight line between 


two longitudinal stripes 


Colonel ............. Three stars in a straight line between 
two longitudinal stripes 

Lieutenant Colonel .... Two stars in a straight line between 
two longitudinal stripes 

Malo <2 toasted ned One star between two longitudinal 
stripes 

Senior Captain ....... Four stars superimposed on one 
longitudinal center stripe 

Captain wietes oo agui Three stars superimposed on one 
longitudinal center stripe 

First Lieutenant ...... Two stars superimposed on one 
longitudinal cener stripe 

Second Lieutenant .... One star superimposed on one 


longitudinal center stripe 


Warrant Officer ....... One longitudinal center stripe 


(b) ENLISTED MEN — Insignia of grade for en- 
listed men (FicureE 12) are denoted by from one to three 
stars displayed on bright red collar patches worn on 
each side of the collar. In the case of sergeants and 
corporals, stars are superimposed on a plain lengthwise 
stripe. Enlisted men wear both grade insignia and 
branch devices on the collar tabs. Insignia of grade for 
enlisted personnel are as follows: 


Senior Sergeant ......... Three stars on center stripe 
Nermeanl:, 23 xatwswn neds Two stars on center stripe 
CONDONE oe eo os sche es One star on center stripe 
Private First Class ...... Two stars in a straight line 


Private Second Class .... One star 
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(2) Branch — There is no branch insignia for 
the infantry; plain red collar tabs are worn to identify 
these troops. Enlisted men of all other branches have 
identifying metallic devices (FicurE 13) which are worn 
on the collar tabs. Field- and company-grade officers 
wear only insignia of grade on collar tabs. General offi- 
cers wear red collar tabs with a prominent gold braid 
border. Collar tabs worn by parachute troops are sky 
blue. 


(3) Headgear — The headgear insigne worn by 
officers is a gold-edged, five-pointed red star on a blue 
background on a circular metal convex disk. A wreath 
of gold rice heads surrounds the star. In the center 
of the star are gold Chinese characters for “8” and “1” 
which represent the 8th month, lst day, or 1 August 
1927, the official birthdate of the People’s Liberation 
Army. The service cap insigne for marshals has in addi- 
tion a gold-colored leaf ornamentation encircling the 
metal disk. Enlisted men’s headgear insignia is identical 
in design to that worn by officers. Headgear insignia 
are illustrated in Ficure 12. 


c. AWARDS AND DECORATIONS — Chinese Commu- 
nist military decorations are awarded for heroism, 
achievement, and exemplary service. Decorations may . 
be either permanent or temporary. 


(1) Permanent decorations — These are worn on 
the left breast, and are arranged in order of importance, 
beginning at the top on the inner side. Campaign 
medals usually are metallic brooches of different shapes 
and sizes. Most of them are about the size of a U’S. 
50-cent piece and are worn below decorations. Although 
the Chinese have customarily worn medals, recent reports 
indicate they are beginning to find it more practical to 
wear the service ribbons. 


The known principal decoration and service medals 
awarded to Chinese Communist personnel are listed be- 
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low in the estimated order of precedence, and are illus- 
trated in Ficure 14. 


Order of August 1—A decoration in three classes awarded 
to personnel who distinguished themselves in the Chinese 
Communist revolution during the period from 1 August 1927 
to 6 July 1937. 

Order of Independence and Freedom—A decoration in 
three classes awarded to personnel who distinguished them- 
selves in the revolutionary war, during the period of the 
anti-Japanese war (from 7 July 1937 to 3 September 1945). 

Order of Liberation—A decoration in three classes awarded 
to personnel who distinguished themselves in the revolutionary 
war, during the period of the “liberation war” (from 3 
September 1945 to 20 June 1950). 

Combat Hero’s Decoration—Despite the title, this medal 
is given for meritorious or exemplary peacetime service as 
well as for exemplary conduct in combat. 


Other medals and the bases for their award are: 
Soldiers’ Distinguished Merit Medal Grade 2 (the cause 


of the Fatherland); Medal for Bravery (participation in 
the liberation of North China); Northwest China Cam- 
paign Medal (participation in liberation of Northwest 
China); North China Campaign Medal (participation in 
the liberation of North China); Southwest China Cam- 
paign Medal (participation in the liberation of South- 
west China); South and Central China Campaign Medal 
(participation in the liberation of South and Central 
China); Commemoration Medal (resisting United Na- 
tions Forces in Korea); Long Live Peace Medal (resist- 
ing U.S. forces in North Korea); Manchuria Campaign 
Medal (participation in the liberation of Manchuria); 
and Triumphant Crossing of the Yangtze River Medal 
(participating in the crossing of the Yangtze River). 

(2) Temporary decorations — Individuals and 
units are awarded temporary decorations and titles as 
model soldiers and model companies, called “five-good” 
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soldiers and “four-good” companies. The decorations 
are in the form of imitation flower badges and cloth 
banners. Similar temporary decorations are bestowed 
on soldiers achieving high marksmanship scores or win- 
ning obstacle course competitions or athletic contests. 


d. INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


(1) General — Soldiers are provided with a min- 
imum of basic equipment varying in age and country of 
origin. Communist China, however, has increased pro- 
duction of such equipment, thereby increasing the uni- 
formity of individual equipment for troops. A large per- 
centage of the fabric items now in use are made of cot- 
ton cloth or canvas and are crudely made, although they 
are serviceable and appear to be adequate for field 
duty. 

(2) Items of issue — Items of individual equip- 
ment issued to Chinese Communist troops include the 
following: a leather belt; ammunition bandoleer or maga- 
zine carrier; provisions bandoleer; cartridge belts of vary- 
ing capacity and size; apron-type grenade carrier; rifle; 
bayonet; mess kit, canteen; utility pouches of various 
sizes and shapes, containing a metal rice bowl, chop- 
sticks, spoon, pint-size canteen, a drinking cup and 
toilet articles; small first-aid kit; emergency ration car- 
rier; packs; haversacks of various shapes and sizes; pick 
or entrenching tool; mosquito net; blanket; towel; un- 
derclothing; raincoat; waterproof cape; and combination 
poncho shelter-half. In addition, officers are issued a 
pistol, a leather holster, and leather ammunition cases. 


e. ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT — The CCA does not 
use the wide variety of items of quartermaster organi- 
zational equipment found in most Western armies. Much 
of it is improvised, and civilian resources are used when 
army equipment is not available. Field bakeries are not 
known to be used, and no known equipment for cold 
storage in the field is in use. Meat is issued “on the 
hoof” and is consumed almost immediately after slaugh- 
ter. Troop concentrations adjacent to large urban areas 
use local facilities and refrigerated railroad cars and 
trucks. 

Field baths and laundries are not known to be used. 
Individual soldiers use improvised facilities. Decontami- 
nation vehicles and mobile showers for anti-CBR war- 
fare use are standard equipment and are available in 
limited numbers in combat divisions. 

(1) Food service — In the field the standard 
cooking equipment consists of large cauldrons and small 
serving pots, pans, and bowls. A few Soviet truck-drawn 
field kitchens, however, have been observed. These field 
kitchens have a single, 66-gallon cauldron, large enough 
to provide for about 330 men. Cooking utensils and re- 
lated equipment consist of large cauldrons and pots, usu- 
ally a 15-gallon iron or aluminum manpacked cooking 
pot; serving bowls; ladles; and wooden stirring paddles. 


(2) Tentage —- Tents in use are pyramidal and 
squad tents, similar to the U.S. pyramidal M1934 and 
squad M1945; small wall tents with two Hies; and several 
combination poncho-shelter halves, which are used as 
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two-man tents. Some unidentified tents measuring 10, 
20, 22, and 24 feet square are also used. 


(3) POL and materials-handling equipment — 
Although no information is available concerning the 
CCA’s use of materials-handling equipment, industry is 
known to use forklifts and similar equipment to a limited 
degree. POL containers in use are 30-, 40-, and 55-gallon 
metal drums and 5-gallon metal cans. Wooden barrels 
of 55-gallon capacity are used for the transport and stor- 
age of heavy oils and greases. Dispensing equipment 
consists of gasoline portable pumps, hand-operated 
pumps, flexible rubber-fabric hoses for filling and empty- 
ing containers, and rubber hoses or tubes for siphoning. 
Tank trucks are also in limited use. 


| (4) Aerial supply — Soviet-type square parachute 
assemblies are in use. Canopies of these assemblies are 
made of silk or nylon and can be controlled by means of 
a fin or deformation designed into the canopy. The pro- 
pulsive force of entrapped air escaping through the fin 
provides the parachute with a definite slope during de- 
scent. No information is available on related airdrop 
equipment. Airdrop training in Communist China has 
been scattered and minimal. 

(5) Remount — Because of terrain considerations 
and a shortage of motorized transport, the CCA makes 
extensive use of animal transport in the field. Horses, 
mules, and oxen are used to draw a variety of heavy 
carts and wagons, and pack animals of many types, in- 
cluding the yak and the camel, are used under appro- 
priate conditions of terrain and climate. Extensive use 
is made of civilian wagons and animals for the logistic 
support of combat troops, especially in rear areas. Both 
metal and wood-frame packsaddles are used for large 
and small animals. Packsaddles are usually adjustable 
and can thus accommodate various sizes and shapes of 
loads by a simple modification of the packsaddle Jashings 
and adapters. 


4, Engineer 


a. GENERAL — The Chinese Communists possess lim- 
ited quantities of most types of engineer equipment. Im- 
provisation with locally procured materials is common 
practice. Inventories are unknown, but it is believed 
that the quantities available are adequate for military 
operations on the periphery of the China mainland ex- 
cept for extended actions against a major power. The 
Chinese Communists have sufficient personnel trained 
to operate and maintain their holdings of engineer ma- 
teriel. 


b. DEMOLITION EQUIPMENT — The CCA uses stand- 
ard explosives and demolitions such as amatol, tetryl, 
and TNT. The explosives are packaged as paper- 
wrapped blocks, metal-covered prepared charges, and 
bangalore torpedoes. Demolition accessories are the 
conventional items for both electric (blasting caps, blast- 
ing machines, firing wire, etc.) and nonelectric (blasting 
caps, timing fuse, fuse lighters, detonating cord, etc.) 
firing systems of native manufacture, supplemented by 
some Soviet items. 
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Chinese Communist arsenals produce such demolition 
equipment as high explosives for demolition charges, 
bangalore torpedoes, friction and mechanical fuse lighters, 
detonating cord, and blasting caps. The amount of 
civil blasting conducted for construction projects indi- 
cates fairly liberal use of explosives. The demolition 
equipment is sufficient for Chinese Communist purposes 
and is employed effectively. 


c. MINE-WARFARE EQUIPMENT — The Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces are capable of waging intensive 
and effective mine warfare. The standard Chinese Com- 
munist mines are all of basic Soviet design and include 
both Soviet- and Chinese-manufactured versions of the 
wooden antitank mine, TMD-B; metallic antitank mine, 
TM-41; wooden antipersonnel mine, PMD-6; and shrap- 
nel mine, POMZ-2M. All of these mines normally use 
TNT as the explosive and are used for both offensive 
and defensive operations. Moreover, the Chinese Com- 
munists have illustrated great ingenuity in the field of 
improvised mine-warfare practices, and in combat, the 
standard mines would undoubtedly be supplemented by 
many improvised types. The effectiveness of such mines, 
however, has in the past often been limited by the em- 
ployment of inefficient methods of detonating explosive 
charges. 


Artillery fire and bangalore torpedoes are used for 
minefield-breaching operations. Minefield clearing is ac- 
complished by hand clearing methods. Soviet mine de- 
tectors are used. Fuzes include Soviet MUV and MYV-5 
types; the MUV has been manufactured in Communist 
China. Chinese Communist arsenals are capable of pro- 
ducing mines and fuzes. Mine-warfare equipment is one 
of the categories in which Communist China appears to 
be capable of meeting its domestic requirements without 
the aid of other countries. 


d. BRIDGING AND STREAM-CROSSING EQUIPMENT — 
For several years CCA engineer units have been trained 


with Soviet bridging and stream-crossing equipment. 


This equipment consists of unknown quantities of MPK 
flotation suits, LMN pneumatic reconnaissance boats, 
NDL-10 and A-3 pneumatic assault boats, TZI foot- 
bridges, DLP light ponton bridges, and N2P-45 and TPP 
heavy ponton bridges. In addition, a few U.S. Army as- 
sault boats, M2 pneumatic floats, DUKW and LVT am- 
phibians, LCM landing craft, Bailey bridging, and Japa- 
nese “B” ponton equipment have been used for training. 
These items were probably left behind by Chinese Na- 


tionalists. 


CCA engineer troops have been undergoing intensive 


training for river-crossing operations involving the con- 
struction of floating bridges, using Soviet N2P-45 and 
TPP bridge sets for spanning large rivers such as the 
Yellow and Yangtze Rivers. An engineer school has re- 
portedly devised two types of equipment to move tanks 
and artillery across short gaps and marshy areas. One, 
a portable-type, adjustable folding bridge that can be 
laid by trained personnel in 10 minutes, can support 
tracked vehicles weighing 40 tons. The second, a road 
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mat made of tree branches, reeds, or small bamboo, is 
to be used in moving artillery through marshy areas. 
In a training exercise, 7 men, with the aid of a crane, 
laid 75 meters of these mats in 27 minutes. 


An unidentified heavy girder floating bridge with an 
estimated carrying capacity of 80 or more tons was 
sighted in 1961 near Peiping; similar bridging equip- 
ment was also observed in the U.S.S.R. during 1962. 
Because of its weight and size, the bridge is believed 
to be a line-of-communications type, rather than tactical. 


Despite evidence of numerous types of bridging equip- 
ment received from the Soviets, existing stocks are lim- 
ited. Current domestic production of any standard 
equipment is not known, but is probably not large. In 
any major combat operation, the CCA would have to 
rely on improvisation to a great extent to supplement 
available support. 


e. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT — Quantities of heavy 
construction equipment on hand are inadequate to sup- 
port the demands for military construction, and much 
hand labor is necessary. For the most part, construction 
equipment has been imported from other Communist 
countries, and includes tractors, crane-shovels, scrapers, 
road rollers, air compressors, rock crushers, and concrete 
mixers. Communist China, however, has produced lim- 
ited quantities of equipment, usually copies of Soviet 
equipment, including tractors, cranes (3-ton capacity), 
portable air compressors, and dump trucks. This domes- 
tically produced equipment is primarily lightweight, low- 
capacity equipment. The condition of the construction 
equipment generally is poor because of inadequate main- 
tenance. 


f. INFRARED EQUIPMENT — There is no evidence of 
any infrared equipment in use by the CCA, nor is there 
any evidence of research, development, or manufacture 
of military infrared gear. Estimates indicate that the 
CCA will not have military infrared equipment during 
1965-70. Some infrared equipment of Western origin 
was captured by Vietnamese Communist forces during 
the surrender of French forces at Dien Bien Phu in 
1954. This equipment could have become available to 
Communist China for research purposes. 


g. TOPOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT — Information is lack- 
ing on quantities of topographic equipment available. 
Most of the identified equipment has been imported 
from both Communist and non-Communist countries. 
Communist China is capable of manufacturing small 
quantities of topographic equipment, but currently is 
heavily dependent upon outside sources for precise 
equipment. Less precise surveying instruments, map- 
reproduction equipment, drawing instruments, paper- 
cutting machines, and lithographic offset presses are do- 
mestically produced. Cartographic equipment is in ex- 
tremely limited supply, and little is known about the 
characteristics of that which is available. Available sur- 
veying equipment consists of Soviet theodolites TT-2; 
Swiss Sieber Hagner transits and levels and Wild theod- 
olites T-0, T-1, T-2, T-3, and T-4; East German Zeiss 
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levels; Hungarian pantographs Model 298; and several 
makes of Japanese theodolites. No information is avail- 
able on the ability of the CCA to use and maintain 
equipment on hand, but it appears probable that only 
qualified personnel handle the equipment. 


h. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — The Chinese Commu- 
nist ground forces are believed to be inadequately 
equipped with electrical equipment. Most equipment 
is Soviet designed, but some copies of Soviet models 
are produced by domestic manufacturers. Other im- 
ported units consist of a few generator sets of U.S., 
Czechoslovak, and Swiss origin. 


Many models of capacitors are available. Ratings of 
the units range from portable 750-watt, direct-current 
generator for battery charging to a 40-kilowatt, diesel- 
engine-driven, skid-mounted unit. Other sets are mount- 
ed on 2- and 4-wheeled trailers. Considerable interest 
has been exhibited in plans for procuring railway-mount- 
ed generator sets from the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. 
A contract for railway-mounted gas turbine generator 
sets has been executed with the Swiss, but projected 
delivery dates are unknown. 


i. CAMOUFLAGE EQUIPMENT — The CCA employs 
camouflage extensively and effectively, primarily through 
use of natural materials. The lack of standard items of 
equipment has been offset by effectively using natural 
materials and by encouraging individual ingenuity, clever 
use of field expedients, continuous and progressive train- 
ing, and application of basic camouflage doctrine. In 
addition to natural materials, Soviet-manufactured artifi- 
cial equipment is used. Several types of Soviet nets are 
probably available, but only in sufficient quantities for 
training. These nets consist of the Soviet individual 
Bast net and the 2-U and 3-U nets. Field expedient 
items include ropes made of rice straw interwoven with 
grass and brush, similar to the Soviet Bast fiber fringe. 
Improvised helmet and cap nets are used with suits 
colored to match the terrain. 

The use of decoy and dummy equipment, such as 
decoy fortifications, weapons, vehicles, and men, indi- 
cates the importance placed on deception and the abil- 
ity of the CCA to wisely use improvised equipment and 
field expedients. 

Despite Communist China’s capability for manufactur- 
ing camouflage equipment, such as rope, nets, paints, 
and suits, definite proof of the production of significant 
quantities is lacking. 

The CCA is capable of using and maintaining available 
equipment and, by applying basic camouflage doctrine 
and using natural materials, its methods and equipment 
are adequate for current needs. 


j. WATER SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION EQUIPMENT — 
Standard equipment for water supply and purification is 
not used to any extent. Water is normally obtained from 
local sources. Although Communist China is capable 
of manufacturing some water supply and purification 
equipment, little emphasis is placed on such equipment. 
Water is usually purified by boiling before making tea 
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or before consumption as plain water. Halazone-type 
tablets are available in limited supply, but are of poor 
quality. Their use is believed to be uncommon. Ex- 
cept for a few experiments related to the conversion 
of sea water into potable water, research and develop- 
ment in this field is insignificant. 


5. Chemical 
a. GENERAL — Although the CCA lacks a capability 


for waging sustained toxic agent or flame warfare, it 
does have good smoke generating and flame warfare 
capabilities. Offensive chemical warfare (CW) equip- 
ment and munitions are based on Soviet types, either 
produced in Communist China or supplied by other 
Communist countries. The quality of offensive CW ma- 
teriel cannot be determined. Evidence indicates but 
does not confirm the existence of a biological warfare 
(BW) capability. 

The CCA has a limited defensive CW program. In- 
adequate supplies of protective masks and clothing and 
detection and decontamination equipment are obtained 
from the U.S.S.R., or are manufactured in Communist 
China according to Soviet specifications. For defense 
against biological attack, small quantities of Soviet de- 
fensive materiel are available. If produced strictly ac- 
cording to Soviet specifications, defensive materiel should 


be of good quality. 
b. OFFENSIVE MATERIEL 


(1) Toxic agent dissemination systems and toxic 
munitions —- The CCA has limited quantities of aerial 
bombs, ground munitions, and bulk containers of well 
known toxic agents, mainly chloroacetophenone, adam- 
site, chloropicrin, phosgene, and mustard. Reportedly, 
toxic agents are available in shell form for some ground 
munitions—mustard for the 76.2-mm howitzer, chloro- 
acetophenone and adamsite for the 81-mm mortar, and 
phosgene for the 120-mm mortar. The CCA probably 
has the Soviet KhF-1-type bounding chemical land 
mine, a miniature mortar filled with 13 pounds of agents 
(generally mustard) and capable of contaminating a 200- 
to 300-square-yard area. Also reported are grenades 
filled with toxic agents; the type of agent fill and char- 
acteristics of the grenades are unknown. A single uncon- 
firmed report received in 1965 alleged Chinese Commu- 
nist use of the nerve gas sarin at a chemical warfare 
school. No known offensive munitions exist for dissemi- 
nating BW agents. 


(2) Smoke munitions — The CCA has white 
phosphorous-filled shells for the 76-mm gun, the 122-mm 
howitzer, and the 8l1-mm, 82-mm, and 107-mm mortars. 
In addition, the CCA has five Soviet screening smoke 
items—one hand grenade, one smoke drum, and three 
types of smoke pot. The grenade is the stick-type 
RDG-1, which weighs approximately 1 pound, burns 
for approximately 15 minutes, emitting a black or white 
smoke which provides a screening radius of about 15 
yards. The smoke drum is the DB-11, which weighs 
81.5 pounds, is either electrically or manually ignited, 
and burns for 10 to 13 minutes, emitting smoke origi- 
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nating from potassium chloride, ammonium chloride, 
and crude anthracene. The smoke pots are the DM-1I, 
DMKh-5, and BDSb-5, all of which use the same chem- 
icals as the DB-1l. The DM-11 is a small, manually- 
ignited pot weighing from 4 to 5 pounds which burns 
for 5 to 6 minutes. The DMKh-5 is a similar pot with a 
burning time about 1 minute longer. The DBSSb-5 is 
a large pot weighing about 82 pounds which burns for 
10 minutes; it may be either electrically or manually 
ignited. Some or all of these screening smoke-producing 
items are probably now manufactured in Communist 
China. 


(3) Flame munitions — The Chinese Communist 
Army has an impressive variety of fame munitions, and 
there is probably fairly widespread tactical training in 
the use of such weapons. There are estimated to be 27 
flamethrowers in a full-strength CCA infantry division, 
all in the divisional flamethrower company; the full- 
strength CCA army is estimated to have 108 flame- 
throwers, 81 in the army’s three infantry divisions and 27 
in the Hamethrower company of the army chemical war- 
fare battalion. 


Chinese Communist flame munitions are all of Soviet 
origin or Chinese copies thereof, and they are modern 
and diversified types. The most important types are the 
LPO-50 three cylinder manpack flamethrower, the TPO- 
S0M heavy cart-mounted flamethrower, and the FO 
emplaced fougasse flamethrower. The CCA probably 
still retains some of the older ROKS-3 manpack flame- 
thrower, which is being replaced as standard by the 
LPO-50. The CCA also may have the ATO-42 flame- 
thrower, which is designed to replace the normal hull 
machinegun in the T-34 tank. 


LPO-50 has a number of significant advantages. It 
has a filled weight of only 48 pounds and a maximum 
range with thickened fuel of 76 yards, which exceeds 
similar flamethrowers in the armies of other nations by 
some 10 to 20 yards. Also, the weapon’s bipod mount 
stabilizes firing from the prone position. Although the 
LPO-50 holds only 2.7 gallons of fuel in contrast to higher 
capacities of comparable Western models, it can be 
handled with fewer logistical problems. This advantage 
results from its compression system, which requires 
neither compressed air tanks nor an air compressor in 
the field to repressurize the tanks, as do most models. 
The LPO-50 has a tank group consisting of three cylin- 
ders, each with a fuel capacity of 0.9 gallons. The type 
of ejected flame depends upon the type of fuel in the 
tank—thickened or unthickened. One tank may con- 
tain one type and the other two tanks another. The op- 
erator would then choose the ejection, but once the shot 
is fired, the flow cannot be stopped or re-ignited until 
the tank is empty. The thickened fuel throws a long rod 
of flame, and the unthickened a shorter, billow-type 
flame. 

The Soviet TPO-50M type heavy flamethrower is 
unique in that there is no comparable Western item. 
The weapon can be hauled by a jeep or pulled by two 


men. It can be readily camouflaged, is fired as a three- 
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unit or single-unit weapon, presents only minor logistical] 
problems, and its combat loss would not constitute a 
major loss. It has an excellent range of 195 yards with 
thickened fuel. Its total three-tank fuel capacity is 
16.65 gallons. The weapon is mounted on a two-wheel 
trailer. It is served by a two-man crew and uses a 
powder charge as a propellant, as does the LPO-50. 


The Soviet FO, or fixed fougasse type flamethrower, is 
capable of one burst only and is fired statically in de- 
fensive positions, usually in groups of three to five. The 
weapon consists of a cylindrica] tank and interchangeable 
discharge jet heads, one a single-jet head and the other 
a five-jet head; with the single-jet head, the maximum 
range is 155 yards, which reduces to 110 yards when 
the five-jet head is used. This defensive flamethrower, 
which weighs 114 pounds when filled, has a powder 
chamber like other Soviet-type famethrowers. The pow- 
der in the chamber is ignited by an electric spark from a 
blasting machine. The resulting gasses produce pres- 
sure which forces the fuel up the discharge tube and 
through the jet head. The fuel is ignited by an electrical 
priming cap in the ignition chamber. 

The ATO-42 Soviet-type mechanized flamethrower in 
the T-34 tank has a relatively short range of 100 to 130 
yards and a small fuel capacity of 22 gallons. These 
factors, coupled with the emergence of the more maneu- 
verable and economical TPO-50M, may result in the 
eventual disappearance of the ATO-42. The ROKS-3 
manpack flamethrower, which is slightly heavier (51.6 
pounds), slightly smaller in fuel capacity (2.1 gallons), 
and has a much shorter range (40 yards) than the 
LPO-50, is probably obsolescent. 


c. DEFENSIVE MATERIEL 

(1) Protective masks — Troops are supplied with 
limited quantities of a Chinese Communist rubber pro- 
tective mask, a model of the Soviet Maska-1 (ShM-1). 
Although the mask is uncomfortable, especially during 
warm weather, it provides excellent protection against 
peripheral leakage, because of its close-fitting, hood-type 
facepiece. It is, however, vulnerable to backleakage of 
biological and highly toxic nerve agents through the 
single-outlet valve. The Soviets have been manufac- 
turing a ShM-1 mask equipped with a double outlet 
valve that eliminates backleakage and insures excellent 
protection against all standard World War II toxic agents, 
including the G-series nerve agents, cyanogen chloride, 
and known biological agents. Although the bulk of the 
CCA stock is believed to be the older single-value models, 
the U.S.S.R. is probably making available to the CCA 
specifications for the new model and for a rubber adap- 
ter to convert the single-outlet valve to a double-outlet 
valve-type mask. 

(2) Protective clothing — Personnel in chemical 
units or those assigned toxic-agent-handling or decon- 
tamination duties are issued Soviet-designed, heavy rub- 
ber protective coveralls made with rubber boots and 
gloves. This outfit is flexible in cold weather and is 
capable of resisting liquid-mustard penetration for 40 
to 50 minutes. Lightweight protective suits are issued to 
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chemical, biological, and radiological (CBR) reconnais- 
sance personnel; infantry troops probably would receive 
these suits in the event of extended toxic chemical war- 
fare. These suits consist of a rubberized fabric hooded 
shirt, trousers with attached buskins (stockings), and 2- 
fingered gloves with tie tapes, plus a hood liner. They 
offer protection against liquid mustard for about 1 hour 
and against sarin and the V-agents for a considerably 
longer period. This suit can be easily decontaminated 
for reuse by wearing it under a shower. 


Soviet-type protective capes and cape-groundsheets, 
available to CCA troops when crossing contaminated ter- 
rain, help to reduce gross liquid contamination, but liquid 
mustard, sarin and probably V-type agents can penetrate 
them in minutes. The CCA-type protective cape is an 
expendable cotton-reinforced paper garment similar to 
the Soviet cape. Designed for one-time use, it protects 
the soldier from most liquid agents. Rubberized buskins 
or stockings may be available for crossing contaminated 
areas or for decontamination work. 


The protective clothing issued for CW operations could 
afford some protection against contamination of the skin 
by BW agents. 

(3) Detection equipment — Soviet PKhR mili- 
tary CW agent detection kits weighing about 5 pounds 
and capable of detecting standard CW agents, including 
tabun and sarin, are available. Mobile laboratories and 
permanent laboratory facilities are probably available in 
rear areas. Devices for detecting biological agents in 
the field are not known to exist. 

(4) Decontamination equipment — Limited 
quantities of decontamination equipment, individual de- 
contamination kits (effective only against blister agents), 
and possible atropine syrettes are on hand. CW decon- 
tamination equipment could also be used for BW decon- 
tamination, except that disinfectants would have to be 
substituted for chemicals in portable units. 

Decontamination equipment available to the CCA in- 
cludes three types of kit or individual] packets, two types 
of manpacked apparatus, and four vehicular items. The 
IPP individual packet consists of a glass bottle wrapped 
with gauze and packed in cellophane; it contains from 
3 to 4 ounces of a solution of water, alcohol, and 
chloramine B. It is used to decontaminate skin and 
clothing and is effective against vesicant agents. The 
A-DK kit, intended for use on artillery pieces and other 
heavy metal equipment, consists of four cans contained in 
a metallic case, totaling about 1 gallon of decontaminant 
(a solution of chloride of lime and dichlorethane which 
are mixed just before use). The PM-DK kit is similar 
to the A-DK, but is intended for use on machineguns 
and light mortars and has only two cans of solution and 
a small can of dry decontaminant. 


The manpacked RDP-3 apparatus contains 3.2 gallons 
of bleach slurry decontaminant for use on small arms and 
similar equipment. The RDP-4 apparatus is similar, but 
has a slightly smaller capacity (3 gallons). Vehicular 
decontamination equipment types consist of the ARS-12, 
ADM-48 and ADM-750, plus the ADA mobile laundry 
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and bath unit. The latter uses steam or hot water to 
decontaminate personnel, clothing, and equipment. The 
ARS-12 has a 660-gallon capacity of either water, hexa- 
chloramelamine in dichlorethane, dichloramine-B in 
dichlorethane, or ammonium water solution. It is used to 
decontaminate weapons, vehicles, and terrain. The 
ADM-48 has a 264 gallon capacity of the same types of 
decontaminants as the ARS-12 and is used for the same 
purpose. The ADM-750, which is obsolescent, has a ca- 
pacity of 195 gallons of a solution of bleach slurry or 
sulfuryl chloride and is used to decontaminate vehicles 
and terrain. 

Limited available information indicates that decontam- 
inant materials in the possession of troop units is sparse. 


6. Medical 


a. MEDICAL MATERIEL — Despite evidence of prog- 
ress and constant efforts to become self-sufficient in medi- 
cal materiel, Communist China continues to have short- 
ages in practically all categories. However, the pharma- 
ceutical, biological, and medical equipment industry is 
capable of providing the most essential requirements for 
peacetime needs of the CCA. In event of major hostil- 
ities, the current productive capacity could not supply, or 
be expanded to supply, increased requirements for items 
such as pharmaceuticals, blood plasma and plasma ex- 
tenders, antibiotics, medical equipment, and other items 
for civilian medical needs. The armed forces have prior- 
ity for all medical items. Inventories of medical materiel 
in use and stockpiled and production figures on principal 
categories of medical supplies and equipment are lacking. 

Principal sources of imports of medical materiel are the 
Communist countries, Italy, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
and Japan. Although the government does not produce 
adequate quantities for internal demands, some medical 
supplies are exported through Hong Kong. 

The majority of the Chinese Communist population 
is served by herbalists who use traditional Chinese medi- 
cines. Because of a lack of modern medicines, and strict 
conformity to a governmental decree to integrate the two 
systems of medicine, herbal drugs are used even by phy- 
sicians who practice Western medicine. 

Quality of medical materiel produced locally is gen- 
erally inferior to that of imported items. Vaccines, se- 
rums, sulfa drugs, and antimalarials are generally ade- 
quate in quality and quantity. The quality of penicillin, 
aureomycin, terramycin, streptomycin, and other anti- 
biotics is reported to be unsatisfactory; emphasis is on 
quantity at the expense of quality. Frequently injecta- 
bles, while effective, are only partially purified and often 
cause side effects. The medical apparatus industry is 
rapidly expanding; X-ray machines, hospital and labora- 
tory equipment, and surgical instruments are produced. 
Many models of medical instruments and equipment 
are reportedly copies of Western items; sophisticated and 
more complex equipment is generally imported. 


b. HosprraAL FACILITIES — The armed forces are re- 
ported to have about 11 large military regional hospitals, 
76 army hospitals, and an unspecified number of field 
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hospitals throughout the country. The heaviest concen- 
tration of army hospitals, about 33, is in the Mukden 
Military Region in Manchuria. The foremost military 
hospitals and research centers are in Peiping and Shan- 
ghai; strict security control is enforced at these facilities. 
Regional and some army hospitals are permanent instal- 
lations; field hospitals are mobile and are in areas of 
high troop density. Specialized military hospitals in- 
clude tuberculosis sanatoriums, mental, and veterans 
hospitals. 

Detailed information on the location, bed capacity, 
control, operation, type, and quality of medical care given 
at military hospitals is not available. 


L. Personalities 
1. Biographical sketches 


The personalities whose biographies follow have been 
selected on the basis of apparent present military im- 
portance rather than by rank. Two of the nine Marshals 
of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA)—Chu Te and 
Ch’en I—are now primarily active in the political field, 
although they retain their military rank and an interest 
in military affairs. Chu Te, the “grand old soldier” who 
was the military architect of the revolution, is now the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress and one of the five Vice Chairmen, 
under Mao Tse-tung, of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Although an extremely powerful 
man, he is now almost an octogenarian. Ch’en I’s very 
active role as the Communist-regime’s Foreign Minister 
precludes his continuing participation in military affairs to 
any degree. He is still in his mid-60’s, however, so his 
age does not yet preclude his reassignment to active 
military duties in his grade, should the exigencies of the 
regime so require. Further details on these and other 
politico-military personalities may be found in the Bio- 
graphic Handbook on Communist China, CIA/CR 
BH 6.1. 


LIN Piao, Marshal, Minister of National Defense, a Vice Chair- 
man of the Politburo of the Central Committee, Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), a Vice Premier of the State Council, and 
ranking Vice Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, 
CCP—From the standpoint of both prestige and positions of 
power, Lin Piao is one of the handful of most important in- 
dividuals, military or civilian, in Communist China. Although 
still young in comparison to other marshals of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), Lin’s health has been affected by his 
history of tuberculosis, which apparently curtails his activities 
from time to time. Because of this, despite his rank and 
prestige as a strategist, Lin was considered inactive prior to 
capture of secret documents in 1961, which revealed his con- 
tinuing importance. Lin has been a member of the Chinese 
Communist armed forces ever since their official birthdate, 
marked by the Nan-ch’ang uprising of 1 August 1927. 

Lin Piao was born about 1908 in Hupeh Province. His 
father was a petty landowner and proprietor of a small felt 
factory. Lin Piao received primary schooling and from 1921 
to 1924 studied in Wu-han. About 1921 he joined the 
Li-ch’tin-She (Social Welfare Society), directed by a Com- 
munist propagandist. Lin’s first formal political affiliation was 
with the Kuomintang (KMT). He was much influenced by 
the May 30th Movement of 1925, and later in that year he 
went to Canton and entered Chiang Kai-shek’s Whampoa Mili- 
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tary Academy, where Chou En-lai was Director of the school’s 
Political Department. In 1926 Lin joined the CCP, and he 
took part in the Northern Expedition. Lin served as a com- 
pany commander in the Fourth National Revolutionary Army. 
He may also have been a battalion commander—at age 19. 
He took part in the Nan-ch’ang uprising of 1 August 1927, 
a mutiny led by Chu Te against the Nationalists in Kiangsi 
province which marked the birth of the Chinese Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army. Lin also took part in the subse- 
quent march to Kwangtung, where the Communist forces made 
an unsuccessful attack upon Swatow. 

After the failure at Swatow, Lin joined the troops of Chu Te. 
Chu made a temporary truce with a Nationalist commander, 
but soon moved into Hunan to conduct uprisings. In April 
1928 Chu joined Mao Tse-tung at Ching-kang-shan on the 
Hunan-Kiangsi border, and the two leaders organized the 
Fourth Army. Lin was initially appointed commander of the 
28th Regiment but succeeded Chu as leader of the Fourth 
Army in 1930 when Chu moved up to assume command of the 
First Red Army Group. In 1931 Lin was elected a member 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Provisional Chinese 
Soviet Republic. The following year Lin succeeded Chu Te 
as commander of the First Red Army Group, a position Lin 
held until 1936. 

When the Communists retreated from central China in 1934 
and 1935 on their Long March, Lin led vanguard troops. 
Upon arriving in the northwest, he was assigned as President 
of the Red Army Academy, which was organized in 1937 as 
the Anti-Japanese Military and Political University. When the 
Sino-Japanese War began in July 1937, Lin was appointed to 
lead the 115th Division of the Eighth Route Army and attained 
a major victory against the Japanese on 25 September 1937 
in the battle of P’ing-hsing-kuan. Wounded in 1938, Lin 
traveled to the U.S.S.R. for medical treatment, returning to 
China in 1941. 


One of Lin’s first assignments upon his return was to assist 
Chou En-lai in negotiations with the Nationalist Government in 
carrying out the policy of a “united front” against the Japa- 
nese. This assignment continued sporadically during 1942 
and 1943. Lin then returned to Fu-shih (Yen-an) and was 
reappointed President of the Anti-Japanese Military and Politi- 
cal University. He also assisted in training garrison troops. 
After the Japanese surrender, Lin hastened to Manchuria to 
organize Communist military units for civil war. From 1945 
until 1948 he served as commander of the Northeast Demo- 
cratic United Army and commander of the Northeast Military 
District. Lin’s troops completed the occupation of Manchuria 
by the end of 1948. He then led his forces, which were re- 
organized in late 1948 as the Fourth Field Army of the PLA, 
into central and south China. Lin’s troops in effect com- 
pleted the Communists’ conquest by taking Hainan Island in 
1950. During this period of conquest, Lin served as commander 
of the Central China Military District and of the Second 
Field Army. Lin was named a member of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council in 1949. He was promoted to a 
vice chairmanship of that body in 1951, holding the position 
until 1954. He was also a member of the State Planning 
Committee (1952-54) and of the First Executive Board of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association (1949-54). 

Lin Piao was lauded as one of the most brilliant young 
commanders of the Communist armed forces. He was credited 
with originating the “short attack” and other innovations in 
guerrilla warfare which the Communists successfully used. 
Originally brought to the fore as a protege of Chu Te, Lin 
was once described as the “hard-headed pragmatic type of 
military leader” admired by Mao Tse-tung. 

Lin has in recent years been highly praised in both military 
and political articles in classified and open PLA publications. 
His election to the Politburo’s Standing Committee in 1958 and 
his appointment as Minister of National Defense in September 
1959, replacing the disgraced P’eng Te-huai, were noted as 
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evidence that Lin had returned to an active career. However, 
since then he has been seldom in the news, giving rise to 
speculation that he was in political disfavor. The possibility 
now seems completely unfounded. Lin was included as a 
member of the funeral service committee for fellow Politburo 
member Lo Jung-huan and attended Lo’s funeral in December 
1963. Lin’s presence at Lo’s funeral was significant because 
it marked his first public appearance since February 1962 and 
because Politburo member P’eng Te-huai was noticeably ex- 
cluded from the funeral ceremonies. Lin Piao currently ranks 
8th among the 93 full members of the Central Committee of 
the CCP. A member of the Central Committee since 1945, 
Lin was co-opted as a Politburo member in April 1955 and 
reached his full political recognition in May 1958, when he was 
elevated to the all-powerful Standing Committee of the Politburo 
(whose members make up Mao’s elite inner circle) and to the 
vice-chairmanship of the Central Committee, CCP. He is the 
youngest member of the Politburo. Additional concurrent po- 
sitions held by Lin Piao are those of Vice Chairman of the 
National Defense Council and of the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association, both since 1954. 


For many years, Lin Piao has been recognized by numerous 
non-Communist sources as one of the outstanding strategists 
of Communist China. Assuming that old soldier Chu Te is 
relatively inactive in military affairs, as seems to be the case, 
Lin is the nation’s outstanding veteran troop commander still 
active in military affairs. In recent years, the CCP has been 
deeply concerned with the PLA’s desire for a more modern mili- 
tary structure. The military purges of 1959 and Lin’s subse- 
quent appointment as Minister of National Defense were 
brought about by growing tensions among individuals within 
the higher levels of the PLA and the CCP involving the ques- 
tion of priorities for modernization of the armed forces. Al- 
though Lin confirmed the need for modernization, he also 
reiterated the CCP’s insistence on stronger party leadership 
over the PLA. The scarcity of Lin’s public appearances and 
our very limited knowledge concerning his actual activities 
since 1961 make it difficult to evaluate his current position with 
respect to day to day developments in either the armed forces 
or the CCP, but his individual stature is unquestioned. A 
former CCA soldier has stated that Lin visited a military school 
in Chekiang province in February 1963. 


Lin Piao is described as a neatly dressed, slender man who 
speaks with a heavy Hupeh drawl that has been called “per- 
suasive and attractive.” Married in 1937, he has one son and 
one daughter, the latter born in 1941. In 1955, when Lin 
was made a Marshal of the PLA, he was awarded the Order of 
August First, the Order of Independence and Freedom, and the 
Order of Liberation, all first class. 


LO Jui-ch’ing, Senior General, Director of the General Staff 
Department of the People’s Liberation (PLA), a Vice Chair- 
man of the National Defense Council (NDC), a member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), 
and Secretary General of the CCP Military Affairs Committee— 
Lo Jui-ch’ing is in effect the active commander of the PLA. 
Although still relatively young in comparison with most other 
senior military leaders, Lo is a veteran of the PLA since its 
official birthdate, the Nan-ch’ang uprising of 1 August 1927. 

Born in 1907 in Nan-ch’ung, Szechwan province, Lo was 
graduated with the fifth class of the Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy in March 1927 and for the next few months was connected 
with the Nationalist Northern Expedition. He took part in the 
Communist uprising at Nan-ch’ang and formally entered the 
Communist Party in 1928, presumably while on Ching-kang- 
shan, a mountain base created by Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te. 
Lo served as an army political worker during the period of the 
Kiangsi Soviet and is also reported to have organized army 
intelligence units. He made the Long March to northwest 
China and about 1935 served as director of the political de- 
partment of the Red Army detachments in the Shensi-Kansu 
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border area. After the establishment of Communist head- 
quarters in Fu-shih (Yen-an), Lo became one of the Vice 
Presidents under Lin Piao of the Anti-Japanese University there. 
From 1940 to 1945 he was Director of the Political Department 
of the field headquarters of the Eighth Route Army and served 
concurrently as a member of the Communist Party North China 
Bureau. 


Lo was elected an alternate member of the party Central 
Committee at the Seventh National Party Congress in April 
1945 and in early 1946 was assigned to political work in the 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopeh Military District. Subsequently he served 
briefly as chief of staff of the Communist delegation to the 
Peiping Executive Headquarters set up under the Marshall 
Mission, and then returned to political work among Commu- 
nist forces in North China. 


After the resumption of the civil war, Lo returned to Shansi 
to become the Political Commissar of the 2d Column of the 
North China PLA. From 1948 to 1949 he served under Nieh 
Jung-chen as Director of the Political Department of the North 
China Military Area and as Political Commissar of the Nine- 
teenth Army Group. 

When the Communist government was established in 1949, 
Lo was named Minister of Public Security and a member of 
the People’s Procurator General’s Office. He was a member 
of the Political and Legal Affairs Committee from 1949 to 1952 
and served as one of its vice chairmen from 1952 to 1954. 
By 1953 Lo had become commander and Political Commissar 
of the PLA Public Security Forces. Also during 1953, he was 
a member of the Chinese Communist delegation to Stalin’s 
funeral. When the government was reorganized in 1954, Lo 
became a member of the National Defense Council. 


Lo Jui-ch’ing was named to his present post after the 1959 
purge of P’eng Te-huai and his supporters. With his long 
background in political and security work within the PLA, 
Lo was a logical candidate to weed out any real or imagined 
dissidents within the armed forces. In addition to his high 
military posts, Lo has also served as a Vice Premier of the 
State Council since April 1959 and as a full member of the 
Secretariat of the CCP Central Committee since September 
1962. In his capacity as Secretary General of the Military 
Affairs Committee, Lo is in charge of the executive arm of that 
committee, through which CCP control of the armed forces is 
exercised. On the Central Committee of the CCP, Lo ranks 
15th among the 93 full members. Lo is close to Mao Tse- 
tung, but information on his relations with other members of 
the CCP hierarchy is conflicting. Often the leading military 
figure at public functions, Lo has recently appeared at social 
functions on behalf of National Defense Minister Lin Piao, who 
is in uncertain health. Lo’s combination of military, party, 
and governmental positions, and his high ranking on the Central 
Committee of the CCP make him a leading candidate for selec- 
tion to the party Politburo. 

Lo Jui-ch’ing has been described as a tall, lanky, narrow- 
shouldered man with a scarred face. He is unable to move 
certain facial muscles due to war wounds. He is said to be 
a chain smoker, a heavy drinker, and fond of women. Lo’s 
only travel has been to Russia for Stalin’s funeral, to North 
Korea in 1960, and to Burma in 1961. Lo has been married 
twice and has at least one son. Personality descriptions from 
non-Communist sources, calling Lo “cruel and ruthless” or 
“cunning and fierce,” seem to fit a preconceived image of a 
secret police boss and do not appear to be based on first-hand 
knowledge. Because of the nature of security work, it was 
never clear before 1956 whether Lo shared responsibility for 
security with others. After 1956, however, when he was ele- 
vated to full membership on the CCP Central Committee, it 
became increasingly evident that Lo was the most influential 
leader in the field. 

In October 1955 Lo was given the rank of senior general 
and received the three highest Chinese Communist awards— 
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the Order of August First, first class; Order of Independence 
and Freedom, first class; and the Order of Liberation, first class. 


HSIAO Hua, Colonel General, Director of the General Political 
Department of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), a member of the National Defense Council, and Deputy 
Secretary General, Military Affairs Committee, CCP—Below 
the rank of marshal, Hsiao Hua is probably the second most 
important officer in the PLA today, behind Lo Jui-ch’ing. 
Born about 1915, Hsiao is one of the youngest general officers 
in the PLA, but he has been a member of the Chinese Com- 
munist armed forces since 1929. 


Hsiao Hua was born in central Kiangsi province. He first 
joined Communist forces in 1929 at their guerrilla base at 
Jui-chin in the same province, where he served as a foot 
soldier under Lin Piao, who was then commanding the 28th 
Regiment, Fourth Red Army. Hsiao became a member of the 
Communist Youth League and later the CCP. He apparently 
impressed his superiors, for in 1932, at about age 17, he was 
made Director of the Youth Department under the Political 
Department, First Army Group. He apparently later served as 
youth organizer for the whole Communist guerrilla force. 
Despite conflicting reports of his career during the 1930's, 
Hsiao had evidently become a political commissar under Yang 
Yung by the time Communist forces reached Szechwan province 
on the Long March. 

Throughout the Sino-Japanese War Hsiao served as a politi- 
cal commissar in various units under the command of Lin Piao 
or Yang Yung in Shansi and Shantung provinces. After the 
surrender of Japan in 1945, Hsiao was among the troops in 
Shantung who were transferred to Manchuria for reassignment 
to Lin Piao’s Northeast Democratic United Army. Intelligence 
sources for the next few years identified Hsiao as the com- 
mander or political commissar of various northeast military 
districts. 

After the Chinese Communist victory in 1949, Hsiao was 
elected a member of the First National Committee of the All- 
China Federation of Democratic Youth and of the Executive 
Committee of the World Federation of Democratic Youth. He 
was also elected a member of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference and of the First Executive Board 
of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association. He headed a dele- 
gation to the Second World Youth Festival in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in August 1949, after which he took the delegation on 
a tour of Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
and the U.S.S.R. In 1950 he was assigned as Deputy Director 
of the General Political Department (GPD) under Lo Jung- 
huan. Following Lo’s election to the CCP Politburo in 1956, 
Hsiao replaced Lo as Director of the General Cadres Depart- 
ment, then a separate General Department of the PLA General 
Staff. Concurrently, he continued to serve as Deputy Director 
of the GDP under the new director, T’an Cheng. Lo has 
maintained an interest in youth activities. Between 1950 and 
1956 he received several committee appointments which were 
related to his role as a political worker. He directed army 
participation in the 1954 national elections as Chairman of 
the Electoral Committee of the PLA. 

Since the death of Marshal Lo Jung-huan in December 
1963 and the political demise of Senior General T’an Cheng, 
which probably actually took place earlier, Hsiao has become 
perhaps the most authoritative voice in PLA-CCP relations. At 
the Eighth National Congress of the CCP in 1956, Hsiao was 
admitted to full membership on the Centra] Committee of the 
CCP. He probably actually acceded to his present military 
post at least as early as September 1962, when T’an Cheng 
was dismissed from the CCP Secretariat, but his appointment 
was not announced until September 1964, replacing T’an Cheng. 

Although Hsiao has had little formal education, he is reported 
to be a capable propagandist who enjoys speechmaking. Per- 
haps more remarkable than the status Hsiao has achieved in 
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the PLA is his standing in the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP). He is a member of the Control Commission of the 
CCP Central Committee, in which he serves both as a deputy 
secretary and a member of the standing committee. Under the 
direction of Tung Pi-wu, the Control Commission deals with 
problems of Party discipline. As the highest ranking military 
officer on the Control Commission, Hsiao forms the main link 
between the commission and the large number of Party mem- 
bers within the armed forces. 


In addition to his tour of eastern Europe in 1949, Hsiao 
was a member of Marshal Peng Te-huai’s military mission to 
the East European Communist countries in 1959, and in 196] 
Hsiao accompanied a military mission to North Vietnam. 
Among the 93 full members of the Central Committee of the 
CCP, Hsiao currently ranks in 75th position. In 1956 he 
received the rank of colonel general and was given the three 
highest Chinese Communist awards—the Order of August First, 
the Order of Independence and Freedom, and the Order of 
Liberation—all first class. He also holds the Czechoslovak 
Military Order of the White Lion for Victory. 


YEH, Chien-ying, Marshal, member, Central Committee, Chinese 


Communist Party, a Vice Chairman of the National Defense 
Council, and a Vice Chairman, Military Affairs Committee—Yeh 
Chien-ying is one of the most active senior members of the 
Military Affairs Committee and apparently the most active 
Marshal of the People’s Liberation Army in current military 
affairs, especially training. An aging veteran of the famous 
Long March, Yeh remains in the public eye and has been 
prominent in the drive to improve company-level training in the 
Chinese Communist Army. 


Yeh Chien-ying was born about 1898 in a village of Kwang- 
tung province, where his father was a merchant. As a boy, 
Yeh was sent to Malaya, but he received his secondary education 
in his home area. About 1919 he was graduated from the 
Yunnan Military Academy. In 1924 Yeh was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Training Department of the Whampoa Military 
Academy in Canton. He served briefly as commander of the 
cadet training regiment the following year, and then served 
with the 2Ist Division, First National Army, first as chief of 
staff and later as division commander. During the Northern 
Expedition Yeh was Chief of Staff of the 12th Division, Fourth 
Nationalist Army. After the capture of Wu-han by the ex- 
peditionary force, Yeh became Chief of Staff of the Fourth 
Army. Wu-han became the seat of a left-wing government, 
and Yeh Chien-ying formally joined the CCP in 1927. Yeh 
worked for a short time at the underground headquarters of 
the CCP in Shanghai in 1928 and then departed for the U.S.S.R. 
Between 1928 and 1931 he studied in Moscow, and he re- 
portedly still speaks some Russian and German, as well as 
a little English. 

When Yeh returned to China in 1931, he entered the Kiangsi 
Soviet district which had been established by Mao Tse-tung 
and Chu Te, and he took part in the Long March. At the 
end of 1936 he received his first assignment as a negotiator. 
When Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was kidnaped, the Com- 
munist delegation sent to Sian to discuss a “united front” 
against Japan aggression was composed of Chou En-lai, Yeh, 
and one other man. After the Sino-Japanese War began in 
1937, Yeh successively headed Communist liaison offices in 
the Nationalist cities of Sian, Nanking, Hankow, and Chung- 
king. In 1938 Yeh became Chief of Staff of the Eighth 
Route Army, a position he held until late 1945, when he was 
sent to Chungking with Chou En-lai and Tung Pi-wu to a 
meeting called in the hope that the Kuomintang and the CCP 
might resolve their differences. After the offices of General 
Marshall had been offered as a mediator, Yeh was appointed 
the chief Communist representative at Peiping Executive Head- 
quarters, established to enforce an armistice and to carry out 
a reorganization of Nationalist and Communist military forces. 
In early 1947 General Marshall announced the failure of his 
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mission. In February Yeh returned to Fu-shih (Yen-an), where 
he later became Chief of Staff of the PLA. 

When the Communist armed forces occupied Peiping in 
January 1949, Yeh was appointed head of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Between 1949 and 1955 he was Chairman of the 
Kwangtung Provincial People’s Government and First Secretary 
of the South China Subbureau of the CCP. In the regional 
regime that included Kwangtung, he served under Lin Piao 
as a Vice Chairman of the Central-South Military and Adminis- 
trative Committee (1949-52) and the Central-South Adminis- 
trative Committee (1953-54). When illness afflicted Lin Piao 
in 1952, Yeh became acting commander of the Central-South 
Military District and the Fourth Field Army of the PLA, posi- 
tions he held until perhaps 1954. Yeh was also a member 
of the First Executive Board of the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association from 1949 to 1954. 


When the Peiping regime was reorganized in 1954, Yeh was 
transferred to Peiping as a member of the standing committee 
of the National People’s Congress and a Vice Chairman of 
the National Defense Council. From 1954 to 1958 he also 
directed the Armed Forces Supervision Department of the PLA. 
He became President of the Academy of Military Science of 
the PLA at its inception in 1958. When the armed forces 
adopted formal ranks in 1955, Yeh was made a Marshal. 
Within the Central Committee of the CCP, he is the lowest 
ranking of the marshals, currently standing 39th among the 
93 full members. 


Largely because of his bourgeois birth and his lack of a 
current position within the Ministry of National Defense, it 
has often been suspected in the West that Yeh no longer enjoys 
his former status. When Yeh served in Kwangtung during 
the 1949-54 period, press and intelligence reports frequently 
relayed rumors that he was under censure for maladministration 
or considering defection to the West. While such reports 
were probably spurious, they may have reflected a more abstract 
distrust of Yeh which is speculated to be felt within the inner 
core of the CCP. Chang Kuo-tao, a former CCP Politburo 
member who defected in 1938, has stated that many senior 
Communists have recognized that Yeh is “cut from different 
cloth” than they. A member of the South China Hakka 
minority group by birth, Yeh came from a prosperous Kwang- 
tung merchant family, and suspicion could linger that he has 
never overcome early “bourgeois tendencies.” Some sources 
have claimed that Yeh has secret business investments in Hong 
Kong and Macao. While there may be some truth in such re- 
ports, Yeh’s membership on the powerful politico-military Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and the Central Committee of the CCP, 
his public activities on behalf of the regime, and his activity 
in association with military training all point in the opposite 
direction. 

A suavely handsome man, he is said to be fond of convivial 
living, including “wine, women, and dancing,” and to be an 
esthete with a refined appreciation of classical literature, music, 
and art. Americans have described Yeh as an excellent nego- 
tiator. They found him an eloquent speaker and a hearty and 
affable personality. Yeh did not impress them as a doctrinaire 
or particularly good Communist, however, nor did he appear 
as bitterly anti-American as some CCP leaders. Some sources 
claim that his relations with Mao Tse-tung have been marked 
by friction. Chu Te was looked upon as his chief supporter 
in the military establishment. 

Yeh has traveled abroad several times for the regime. He 


led or participated in military goodwill missions to Burma in 
December 1956, to the U.S.S.R. in November 1957, to India 


in January 1958, and to Poland in October 1958. He was a. 


member of the delegation which visited North Vietnam in the 
summer of 1960; led a military goodwill mission to North 
Vietnam in December 1961; and visited North Korea in Sep- 
tember 1963. In 1955 Yeh was awarded the Order of August 
First, the Order of Independence and Freedom, and the Order 
of Liberation, all first class. 
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NIEH Jung-chen, Marshal, member of the Central Committee 


of the Chinese Communist Party, a Vice Premier of the State 
Council, Chairman of the Scientific and Technological Com- 
mission of the State Council, a Vice Chairman of the National 
Defense Council, and a Vice Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee (MAC), CCP—Nieh Jung-chen, in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Scientific and Technological Commission, 
probably is the key man in formulating decisions as to how 
money will be spent by the Chinese Communist regime for 
scientific research and development. In that capacity, as well 
as in his capacity as a member of the powerful Military Affairs 
Committee, Nieh is active at the highest military and political 
levels. Nieh is one of the most highly educated of the Marshals 
of the People’s Liberation Army. He was a participant in 
the Nan-ch’ang uprising, which marks the official birthdate 
of the PLA, on 1 August 1927. 

Nieh Jung-chen was born about 1899 in a town in Szechwan 
Province, where his father was a landlord. Nieh attended 
middle school in Chungking, there taking part in the national- 
istic May Fourth Movement of 1919. The following year he 
was sent to Europe under a “work and study” program for 
Chinese students. Between 1920 and 1924 he studied in- 
dustrial and chemical engineering at the Université de Travail 
in France and at the Ecole de Travaux in Belgium. In 1922 
Nieh became a member of the Chinese Communist Youth Party, 
an organization which he helped found in France in collabora- 
tion with Ch’en I, Chou En-lai, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, and others. 
During the next year, while still in Europe, he was enrolled 
as a member of the CCP. From France Nieh went to the 
U.S.S.R., where he continued his studies in 1924 and 1925 at 
the Sun Yat-sen Communist University for Toilers of the East 
and at the Red Army University in Moscow. 

When Nieh returned to China in 1925, he was assigned to 
Canton, where the CCP was then cooperating with the Kuomin- 
tang. Nich renewed his acquaintance with Chou En-lai, who 
by then had become Director of the Political Department of 
Whampoa Military Academy, and became Secretary General 
of the Political Department at the academy. After Chiang 
Kai-shek launched the Northern Expedition against the war- 
lords late in 1926, Nieh accompanied Chou En-lai to Shanghai 
and assisted Chou in organizing uprisings of workers in Feb- 
ruary and March 1927. After the Kuomintang and CCP ended 
their cooperation later in 1927, Nieh took part in the Nan- 
ch’ang uprising in Kiangsi province on 1 August, a Communist- 
led troop mutiny. He was subsequently assigned as Party 
representative to the Eleventh Army, commanded by one of 
the leaders of the uprising, the late Yeh T’ing. 


Presumably he retreated from Nan-ch’ang to Kwangtung 
province with Yeh T’ing’s army and took part in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to capture Swatow in September 1927. Nieh then 
returned to Canton to help plan and lead a Communist up- 
rising which occurred in December 1927. The Canton Com- 
mune was founded as a result of this insurrection, but it lasted 
only 3 days before it was suppressed by Nationalist forces. 
Nieh was one of the few leaders who escaped when the com- 
mune fell. There are conflicting reports on Nieh’s activities 
for the next few years. Some say that he was employed in 
Moscow by the Communist International from 1928 to 1931, 
and others state that he was assigned to Party work in Hopeh 
province and other parts of North China. 


In 1931 Nieh entered the Soviet district which the Com- 
munists had created in Kiangsi province under the leadership 
of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te. He was appointed to serve 
as Deputy Director of the General Political Department of 
the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army. Nieh was 
transferred in 1932 to become Political Commissar of the First 
Red Army Group commanded by Lin Piao. In this capacity he 
took part in the Long March, the Communists’ retreat to north 
Shensi province in 1934 and 1935. 


After the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, Lin Piao or- 
ganized the 115th Division of the Eighth Route Army. Nieh 
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continued as his political commissar and served concurrently 
as a deputy commander of the division. Later in that year 
Lin Piao led elements of the division into the Hopeh-Shan- 
tung-Honan Border Region, but Nieh was ordered to remain 
behind to continue resistance in Shansi province. In January 
1938 he established the Shansi-Chahar-Hopeh Border Region 
Government. Nieh was the de facto leader of the regime and 
retained control of its armed forces. Nieh’s work in convert- 
ing the region into a “model anti-Japanese base” was recognized 
indirectly through his election in 1945 to the Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP. 


When the Sino-Japanese War ended in the fall of 1945, 
Nieh led the forces under his command to occupy Kalgan, 
which he held until its recapture by the Nationalists in 1946. 
The following year, with his forces redesignated as the North 
China People’s Liberation Army, Nieh captured Shih-men 
(Shih-chia-chuang ) in western Hopeh. In January 1949 Nieh’s 
forces occupied Peiping and signed a peace agreement with 
the Nationalist general, Fu Tso-i. 


When the People’s Republic of China (PRC) was organized 
in October 1949, Nieh was selected as a member of the Central 
People’s Government Council and the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council (PRMC). In 1954 he was raised to a vice- 
chairmanship of the PRMC. He was a member of the First 
Executive Board of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association from 
1949 to 1954. 


When the National Defense Council was established in 1954, 
Nieh was appointed a vice chairman, and in 1955 he was 
titled marshal and received from Mao Tse-tung the Order 
of August First, the Order of Independence and Freedom, and 
the Order of Liberation. Nieh was appointed Vice Premier of 
the State Council in September 1956, and a year later he 
succeeded Ch’en I as Chairman of the Scientific Planning Com- 
mission. He assumed the chairmanship of the Scientific and 
Technological Commission in 1958, when the Scientific Plan- 
ning Commission was combined with the State Technological 
Commission. 


The Communist regime has taken excellent advantage of 
Marshal Nieh’s educational background in the international field 
as well as in the military and technological fields. Fluent in 
both Russian and French, Nieh has traveled extensively in 
comparison with most CCP leaders. He was a member of 
Chu Te’s government delegation to eastern Europe in Decem- 
ber 1955 and January 1956. During this trip, he attended the 
Rumanian Party Congress and the birthday celebrations of 
East German President Wilhelm Pieck. He also visited Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. Nieh remained in Czechoslovakia to 
attend the inaugural meeting of the Warsaw Pact as the Chinese 
observer. On his way back to Peiping, he visited the Soviet 
Union. In April 1956, Nieh represented the CCP at the 
Korean Workers Party Congress in P’yéngyang. In 1957 he 
stopped in Moscow on his way to west Africa to participate 
in the ceremony proclaiming the independence of Ghana; en 
route he visited both London and Switzerland. Nieh is the 
highest ranking Chinese Communist official to visit the United 
Kingdom since 1949. In 1959 he attended the 10th anniversary 
celebration of the German Democratic Republic in Berlin. 

Nieh Jung-chen is one of the three marshals (with Hsii 
Hsiang-ch’ien and Yeh Chien-ying) who have not attained 
Politburo status in the CCP, but he ranks 23d of the 93 full 
members of the Central Committee, CCP. Unlike Hsti, Nieh 
has reportedly never been involved in an intra-Party dispute, 
and his military contributions seem to have been more spectacu- 
lar than Yeh’s. During the past few years, Nieh has been 
quite active in government and military functions in Peiping. 
His growing role in the party’s supervision of China’s scientific 
community may well result in his election to the CCP Politburo. 


HO Lung, Marshal, member of the Politburo of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), Chairman of the Physical Culture and 
Sports Commission, a Vice Chairman of the National Defense 
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Council, and a Vice Chairman of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, CCP—Ho Lung, who rose from banditry to his present 
lofty position, has a reputation as a brilliant and ruthless field 
commander, but he has had little formal education. His posi- 
tion on the powerful Military Affairs Committee is his only 
current military position of consequence, but he is active as a 
representative of the ruling group, especially at sports and 
military demonstrations. 


Ho Lung was born on 11 March 1896 in northwest Hunan 
province. His family was poor, but his father held a great deal 
of local power as a Manchu army officer and as the leader of 
a secret society, Ko Lao Hui (Elder Brother Society). By 
1911 Ho was serving in the society's bandit gang. Sometime 
later Ho’s father died and the son succeeded to leadership. 
By 1916 Ho Lung had led a peasant revolt and had expanded 
the bandit gang into a peasant militia. By 1918 Ho's force 
had brought an area of several counties in western Hunan 
under its control. 


When the Nationalist Northern Expedition forces arrived in 
Hunan, Ho joined with them, and his troops were reorganized 
as the Ist Division of the Ninth Army. In the Nan-ch’ang 
uprising of August 1927 Ho’s army was one of the major com- 
ponents of the Communist insurrection. At Nan-ch’ang he be- 
came associated with Chou En-lai, Chu Te, Lin Piao, and other 
leaders of the Party’s forces. After the defeat at Nan-ch’ang, 
Ho marched into Kwangtung with other Communist elements, 
attacked Swatow, and then moved into the Hai-lu-feng Soviet 
area. During this movement Ho Lung was formally admitted 
to the CCP. 


For indoctrination Ho went to Shanghai, by way of Hong 
Kong; in early 1928 he was ordered to return to western 
Hunan and was assigned to the work of organizing Soviets and 
training Communist partisans. In 1930 he was given command 
of the Second Red Army and in 1932, of the Second Army 
Group, a command of three armies. The forces of Hsiao K’o 
and the late Jen Pi-shih were combined with the Second Army 
Group in 1934 to establish the Second Front Red Army, which 
Ho commanded until 1937. In 1934, when the main body 
of CCP leadership began the Long March from central China 
to Shensi, Ho and his forces were left behind for about a 
year to continue the organization of partisan groups. 

From the beginning of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 until 
1946, Ho Lung commanded the 120th Division of the Eighth 
Route Army. His troops saw considerable action against the 
Japanese. He had command of the Shansi-Suiyiian People’s 
Liberation Army in 1947, and he took over a command in the 
Northwest People’s Liberation Army during 1948 and 1949. 
In 1950 Ho was transferred to southwest China to head the 
regional military district. From 1952 until the governmental 
reorganization in 1954, which eliminated the major administra- 
tive regions, Ho Lung served at least nominally as a secretary 
of the Southwest Bureau of the CCP. His tenure as Chairman 
of the Physical Culture and Sports Commission also dates from 
1952, 


Ho Lung is an executive board member of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association, in which capacity he has been active, 
but as a nonintellectual, semiliterate man with an opportunistic 
history, he has undoubtedly remained aloof from any ideologi- 
cal polemics. Ho has been active as a leader and member 
of various delegations. He led the Third Chinese People’s 
Comfort Mission to North Korea in late 1953, and he led the 
Chinese Communist delegation to the Soviet Sports Festival in 
Moscow, July 1954. A year later he headed the delegation to 
the 10th anniversary of the founding of the Polish People’s 
Republic in Warsaw. He accompanied a select group of high 
Communist Chinese officials to the inaugural ceremony of the 
Pakistan Islamic Republic in Karachi in March 1956. In the 
fall of that year and in early 1957, Ho accompanied Chou 
En-lai on goodwill visits to numerous south and southeast Asian 
countries and also to the U.S.S.R. In October 1960 he led 
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a military goodwill mission to North Korea. A year later he 
led a delegation to Berlin to attend the 12th anniversary cele- 
brations of the German Democratic Republic. In November 
1963 he made a 2-week visit to Indonesia to attend the first 
games of the newly emerging forces. In November 1964 he 
was appointed deputy head, under Chou En-lai, of the Chi- 
nese delegation to the 47th Bolshevik revolution celebrations 
in Moscow. 


Ho Lung is a heavy, broad-faced man with a prominent 
clipped moustache. For many ‘years personal descriptions have 
stressed his energy and physical stamina. His fondness for 
horses also is legendary. He reportedly has a fiery temper, 
but this may be part of his “swash-buckling leader” person- 
ality. Whatever early considerations may have induced Ho 
to side with the Communists, he was soon given active cause 
to oppose the Kuomintang forces. The government exe- 
cuted two of his sisters, a brother, and Ho’s first wife. Since the 
1930’s Ho has been marired to Chien Hsien-jun, a sister of 
Hsiao K’o’s wife. He was reported to have one son as of 
1946. Other given names in place of “Lung,” which means 
“dragon,” are reported to be Yun-hsiang and Yun-ch’ing. 


Ho Lung is an eloquent speaker, and he has given ample 
evidence of shrewdness and wit. His bluff, swaggering per- 
sonality may appeal to certain groups, and he has possibly 
acquired more polish from years of frequent attendance at 
official functions. Ho was elected in 1956 to full membership 
on the CCP Politburo, a select power-group. He had been 
a member of the CCP Central Committee since 1945. In 1954 
he was made a Vice Premier of the State Council and a 
Vice Chairman of the National Defense Council, and the fol- 
lowing year he was triply decorated and awarded the regime’s 
highest rank. Furthermore, in 1960, Ho was identified as 
a Vice Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, an elite 
party organ that closely supervises the armed forces. It is very 
possible that in view of Lin Piao’s questionable health, and 
since the death of Marshal Lo Jung-huan in December 1963, 
the aging but still vigorous Ho Lung may yet have a more 
important military role than is usually attributed to him. 


LIU Po-ch’eng, Marshal, member of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP), a Vice Chairman of the National 
Defense Council, a Vice Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress, and a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
CCP—Liu Po-ch’eng still makes occasional public appearances 
as a military representative of the ruling group, but his position 
on the Military Affairs Committee is his only current military 
position of any consequence. Liu is regarded as a serious 
student of military strategy and is possibly the foremost Chi- 
nese expert on the military system of the Soviet Union, where 
he received his own training. The oldest of the nine living 
Marshals of the People’s Liberation Army except for Chu Te, 
Liu probably will not again become an active military com- 
mander. 


Liu Po-ch’eng was born about 1892 in Szechwan province. 
His father was a wandering musician. He joined the army 
in Szechwan and later attended a military school in Ch’eng-tu. 
Upon his graduation, Liu became a junior officer in a Sze- 
chwan warlord force. In 1913 Liu gained local notoriety by 
winning a battle against warlord forces cooperating with would 
be Emperor Yiian Shih-k’ai. Promoted to brigade commander 
after this victory, Liu and his troops reportedly captured 
Ch’eng-tu in 1915. Liu later left military service and traveled 
about China. By 1925 he was back in Szechwan attempting 
to organize his own military force, and the following year he 
joined the CCP. After leading an unsuccessful uprising in 
western Szechwan, Liu left for Wu-han, where a leftist gov- 
ernment had been established. There he was appointed com- 
mander of the Fifteenth National Revolutionary Army. Dur- 
ing the Communist-led Nan-ch’ang uprising of 1 August 1927, 


Liu served as Chief of Staff of the Revolutionary Military 


Council. 
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After the Communist defeats in their first military engage- 
ments with the Nationalists in 1927, Liu Po-ch’eng left for 
the U.S.S.R. along with several other promising Chinese Com- 
munist leaders. Between 1928 and 1930 he attended an ad- 
vanced infantry school and the Frunze Military Academy in 
Moscow. 


When Liu returned to China in 1930, he was assigned to 
CCP headquarters in Shanghai as a staff officer under Li Li-san, 
spokesman for a policy of using Communist peasant troops to 
attack Chinese cities and help catalyze uprisings by the “pro- 
letariat.’ This policy led to two disastrous attacks upon 
Ch’ang-sha in 1930, after which Liu organized partisans in 
eastern Hunan into the independent Ist Division of the Chi- 
nese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army. In 1931 Liu was 
transferred to Jui-chin, where he alternated with Yeh Chien- 
ying as the army chief of staff and head of the Red Army 
Academy. 


During the Long March of 1934-35, Liu distinguished him- 
self by leading the crossing of the Ta-tu ho (Ta-tu river) in 
Sikang and negotiating passage through territory controlled 
by Miao tribesmen. A brief official biography of Liu states 
that he assisted in a resolute fght against Chang Kuo-t’ao, who 
defected in 1938, over the best course for the last phase of 
the Long March. 


When the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, Liu was ap- 
pointed commander of the 129th Division of the Eighth Route 
Army. During the war against the Japanese and the ensuing 
civil war, his troops became known as swiftly moving ma- 
rauders. In 1945 Liu was first elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP. Two years later his 129th Division was 
reorganized as the Central Plains PLA, which in 1949 became 
the Second Field Army of the PLA. [In late 1948, Liu’s forces 
joined with those under Ch’en I to wage one of the decisive 
battles of the civil war. After capturing Siichow in northern 
Kiangsu province, the two commanders crossed the Yangtze 
River, with Liu moving into Nanking in April 1949 and Ch’en 
taking over Shanghai a month later. Liu was appointed 
Chairman of the Nanking Municipal Military Control Com- 
mission and of the municipal government established in Nan- 
king. Liu relinquished his Nanking posts in November 1949 
to lead his troops on to the “liberation” of Szechwan, Yunan, 
and Kweichow provinces. Liu’s infrequent appearances in 
the southwest during the Korean War created a spate of rumors 
concerning his whereabouts and duties. Official Communist 
sources later revealed that Liu had returned to Nanking during 
1951 to become President of the PLA Military Academy. 


When the Peiping regime was reorganized in 1954, Liu 
became a Vice Chairman of the National Defense Council, and 
was appointed Director of the General Training Department, 
then a general staff department of the PLA. 


From 1949 to 1954 Liu was a member of the First Execu- 
tive Board of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association. In 1955, 
when he was designated a Marshal of the PLA, he was also 
decorated with the Order of August First, the Order of Inde- 
pendence and Freedom, and the Order of Liberation, all first 
class. In 1956 he was re-elected to the Central Committee 
of the CCP and promoted to the Politburo. 

During his career Liu has written and translated a number 
of studies on the Soviet Army. Some sources claim that his 
ideas on military strategy often clashed with those of Mao 
Tse-tung, but Liu’s rise within the CCP indicates that he was 
never involved in serious dispute with the Party leader. He 
ranks 18th among the 93 members of the current CCP Central 
Committee. 

Although now an elderly man, Liu is still respected as a 
strategic thinker. Like Mao Tse-tung, he is fond of poetry, 
and is said to sometimes reduce basic strategic concepts to 
poetry; one such piece attributed to him states, “When you 
keep men and lose land, the land can be retaken. If you 
keep land and lose soldiers, you lose both.” 
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Liu Po-ch’eng is a stocky, broad-shouldered man who has 
a square face and wears glasses. Wounded at least six times 
in battle, he lost the sight of his right eye in one early 
encounter. Because of this, he has been called “Cyclops” and 
the “One-Eyed Dragon.” Liu is said to be an abstemious 
man who neither smokes nor drinks. He is quiet and studious 
and spends much of his spare time in reading. He is said to 
possess a good sense of humor and to speak in “simple soldier 
language,” factors which contributed to the popularity he 
enjoyed among his troops. In recent years, Liu’s public ap- 
pearances have been infrequent, a fact probably attributable 
to his age. 


HSU Kuang-ta, Senior General, Director of Armored Troop Head- 
quarters of the People’s Liberation Army General Staff, member 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
a member of the National Defense Council, and a Vice Minister 
of National Defense—Hsii Kuang-ta, although over 60 years 
of age, has continued to be very active. He has been Director 
of Headquarters, Armored Troops, within the PLA General 
Staff since 1950. His public activities in recent years have 
had at least a ceremonial relationship to the southeast Asian 
countries. 


Hsii Kuang-ta was born about 1902 into a well-to-do family 
in Ch’ang-sha, Hunan province, and is a graduate of the famed 
Whampoa Military Academy near Canton. He served as an 
officer in the National Revolutionary Army during the North- 
ern Expedition of 1925-27 against the North China warlords 
and probably joined the CCP during the middle or late 1920s. 


Accounts of his activities during the Kiangsi Soviet period 
of Chinese Communism are not available, but he is known to 
have made the Long March from Kiangsi to northwest China 
in 1934-35. Hsii was then sent to the U.S.S.R., probably 
for advanced military training.’ According to a Nationalist 
Chinese source, he was associated in Moscow with Ch’en 
Shao-yul, the CCP’s chief representative to the Communist 
International (Comintern). This association is said to have 
affected Hsii’s career briefly when Ch’en was downgraded in 
the CCP in the rectification movement of 1941-42. Jf Hsii 
did indeed fall under suspicion in 1941-42, the effects on his 
career were not long-lasting. 


Immediately after his return from the U.S.S.R. in the winter 
of 1937-38, Hsii was assigned as a lecturer at Fu-shih (Yen-an) 
Anti-Japanese Military and Political University. Later he was 
a staff officer in the headquarters of the Communist military 
high command and then was briefly associated with Party intel- 
ligence activities. No accounts of his activities are available 
for the next several years. 


In 1943 Hsii was in command of an independent regiment 
attached to the Eighth Route Army’s 120th Division, com- 
manded by Ho Lung. He was also the commander of a mili- 
tary sector under Ho’s Shansi-Suiyiian Military District, and 
he remained in command of troops in this area until after 
the Japanese surrender in 1945. With the rank of major gen- 
eral, Hsii was assigned in 1946 to the Communist delegation 
attached to the Peiping Executive Headquarters, the organiza- 
tion set up during the Marshall Mission to effect a truce in 
China’s civil war. Hsii served originally as the Communist 
representative on the headquarters’ T’ai-yiian Field Team in 
Shansi. Later he served on the Mukden Field Team, where 
American members of the team found him very cooperative. 
When mediation attempts broke down, Hsii retumed to troop 
command under Peng Te-huai’s northwest PLA. When that 
force was redesignated the First Field Army in 1949, Hsii 
was commander of its Second Army Group. 

As the Communists extended their control over all of north- 
west China by late 1949, Hsii became a member of the North- 
west Military and Administrative Committee and of the Kansu 
Provincial People’s Government Council. He relinquished these 
posts, however, when he was transferred to Peiping in 1950 
and appointed to direct the headquarters of PLA Armored 
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Troops within the general staff, Peiping. Unconfirmed reports 
indicate that Hsii served with the Chinese People’s Volunteers 
in North Korea in 1951-52. From 1954 to 1959, Hsii served 
as a PLA deputy to the National People’s Congress. Hsii 
became a Vice Minister of National Defense, under Lin Piao, 
in September 1959. He ranks 69th of the 93 full members 
of the Central Committee, CCP. 


Hsti has gone abroad several times in recent years as a 
representative of the regime. In November 1957 he was a 
member of a Chinese military goodwill mission to the U.S.S.R., 
and in September 1960 he led a delegation to the Soviet 
Union to celebrate the 11th anniversary of the founding of 
the People’s Republic of China. He led a military delegation 
to Mongolia in March 1961, and in October 1962 he headed 
a delegation to Algeria to attend the Algerian National Day cele- 
bration. His public activities during 1964 included duties as 
escort officer for the Cambodian military delegation which 
toured China from 13 March to 4 April and contacts with 
visitors from Laos and North Vietnam. 


Hsii’s rank as a senior general dates from 1955. Although 
apparently not a member of the innermost group around 
Mao Tse-tung, Hsii’s military and political importance is close 
to the top. He has been described as tall for a Chinese but 
not physically prepossessing. He holds the Order of August 
First, the Order of Independence and Freedom, and_ the 
Order of Liberation, all first class. 


CHIU Hui-tso, Lieutenant General, Director of the General 


Rear Services Department of the People’s Liberation Army and 
a member of the National Defense Council—Although equiv- 
alent in organizational status and responsibilities with Lo Jui- 
ch’ing and Hsiao Hua, the Director of the General Rear 
Services Department does not seem to have military and politi- 
cal stature equivalent to theirs in practice. Ch’iu is their 
junior in military rank, and he appears to have no status in 
the Chinese Communist Party other than as an ordinary member. 

Little is known of the early life of Ch’iu Hui-tso. According 
to a Chinese Nationalist source, he was born about 1911, 
probably in southern China. Ch’iu was appointed to his pres- 
ent position as the chief of one of the three general depart- 
ments of the PLA on 14 October 1959 by Liu Shao-ch’i as 
the result of a decision by the 10th meeting of the Standing 
Committee, National People’s Congress. At that time, no 
announcement was made of a new assignment for his predeces- 
sor, Colonel General Hung Hsiieh—chih, but it later became 
evident that Hung was removed as a supporter of the “anti- 
Party” stands taken by P’eng Te-huai in mid-1959. 

Like many currently active members of the top military 
leadership, Ch’iu has spent most of his military career in 
assignments as a political commissar. In April 1949, he was 
identified as Director of the Political Department of Honan 
Military Region. In March 1950, he was a member of the 
Kwangsi Province People’s Government, a position which he 
relinquished in June 1952. He was concurrently the political 
commissar of an army of Lin Piao’s Fourth Field Army, PLA. 
He was identified as a member of the Land Reform Committee 
of Kwangtung province in early 1951. A year later he was 
appointed Political Commissar of South China Military Area, 
replacing Hsiao Hsiang-jung, who was relieved by Marshal 
Yeh Chien-ying. Ch’iu concurrently held the post of Political 
Commissar of the Fifteenth Army Group. In March 1953 
he became Deputy Director of the Central-South Military 
District, and at the end of that year he was identified as 
Deputy Political Commissar of Kwangtung Military Region. 
He apparently held the concurrent post as Political Commissar 
of the Fourth Field Army. In August 1954 he was Deputy 
Political Commissar of the Central-South Military Area. Ch’iu 
was awarded the Liberation Medal, first class, on 27 September 
1955, apparently in recognition of his services in his various 
posts as a military political commissar. 
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Nothing was heard from Ch’iu from 1954 until his appoint- 
ment to his present position in 1959. Since then, his public 
appearances have been confined to frequent participation in 
ceremonial functions. On 2 April 1960 he welcomed a visiting 
Polish military delegation to Peiping and attended a reception 
for them given by Marshal Lin Piao. He was also present at 
the inaugural session of the All-China Militiamen’s Congress 
of 18 April 1960. On 1 August of the same year he was 
present at the 33d Army Day reception given by Lo Jui-ch’ing. 
In November 1960 he attended two functions celebrating the 
return of the military goodwill mission to North Korea headed 
by Ho Lung and Lo Jui-ch’ing. In 1961 and 1962, his public 
appearances were confined to participation as a member of 
funeral committees for Ch’en Keng, Li K’o-nung, and Chiang 
Feng. In July 1963 he was among those who welcomed 
the Teng Hsiao-p’ing delegation upon its return from Moscow. 
In December of the same year he was a member of the funeral 
committee for Marshal Lo Jung-huan, and he performed a 
similar function again in February 1964 for Colonel General 
Kan Ssu-ch’i. Ch’iu was designated chief delegate from Can- 
ton to the Third National People’s Congress on 28 September 
1964. 


Documents captured in 1961 reflected Ch’iu as active in 
the reexamination of Communist China’s military condition 
which was taking place at that time. According to those docu- 
ments, Ch’iu was the author of a report entitled, “Insist on 
Politics Taking the Lead and Strengthening Management,” 
delivered at the General Rear Services Department-Party Com- 
mittee Conference held from 18 October to 12 November 1960. 
The documents also reflect that on 29 February 1961, Chiu 
authored a report entitled “Investigation Report on Living 
Conditions of the 3d Battalion, 593d Regiment.” 


HSU Hsiang-ch’ien, Marshal, member of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), a Vice Chairman of 
the National Defense Council, a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National People’s Congress, and a Vice Chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee (MAC), CCP—Hsii Hsiang- 
chien, like Lin Piao and some of the other members of the 
powerful MAC, has not been in the public eye. He had 
been frequently reported to be ill, but he has made a few 
public appearances during the past few years, precluding the 
conclusion that he is as yet completely retired. Hsii is one 
of the brilliant but aging senior veteran military commanders 
who have been in the Chinese Communist armed forces for 


almost 40 years. 


Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien, whose father was a school teacher and 
small landlord, was born about 1902 in Shansi province. Like 
so many future Communist leaders who were youths in turbu- 
lent China during the early 20th century, Hsi gravitated 
toward revolutionary groups. He was graduated from the 
National People’s Normal School at T’ai-yuan, Shansi, and 
from the first class of the Whampoa Military Academy in 
Canton. He joined the Kuomintang while in school and _ be- 
came a member of the CCP in 1926. As a covert Communist, 
he served first as political director of a student regiment at 
a branch of the Whampoa academy and later on the general 
staff of a Nationalist army. Fearing detection, Hsii deserted 
and fled to the Communists in Shanghai. 

Hsii was appointed by the CCP to teach military tactics to 
Canton workers, and he successfully Jed a detachment in the 
Canton Commune uprisings in 1927 but later was forced to 
retreat to the Hai-lu-feng Soviet in Central China. Transferred 
to Hupeh province, from June 1929 until his departure for 
Szechwan, Hsii was given several army assignments and made 
commander of the Fourth Front Red Army. He arrived in 
Szechwan in December 1932 but soon retreated and joined 
at Mou-kung with the forces of Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te 
arriving on the Long March from central China. The two 
groups proceeded northward to Mao-erh-kai, where at a con- 
ference differences between Mao Tse-tung and Chang Kuo-t’ao 
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developed over the proper course for the remainder of the 
Communist retreat. Chang was dismissed from the Politburo 
and defected from the CCP in 1938. Hsii Hsiang-ch’ien in 
the meantime suffered a setback because of this incident as 
he was Chang’s foremost associate. Since then, there has been 
speculation that Hsii was permanently affected by the incident, 
but his later career shows no evidence of it. 

When the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, Hsii was as- 
signed as Deputy Commander of the 129th Division of the 
Eighth Route Army. Bad health reportedly forced Hsii to 
retire from active field command in 1941, and he returned to 
Fu-shih (Yen-an) for medical treatment. He was later ap- 
pointed President of the Anti-Japanese Military and Political 
University in Fu-shih (Yen-an) and Deputy Commander of 
the Shansi-Suiyian and Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Regions 
Joint Military District under Ho Lung. 

Despite his reported illness, differences with Mao Tse-tung, 
and military setbacks, Hsii was elected a member of the 
Seventh Central Committee, CCP, in 1945. He reportedly 
served as Commander or Deputy Commander of the Shansi- 
Hopeh-Shantung-Honan Military District from 1947 to 1948. 
He was then transferred to North China to become Com- 
mander and Political Commissar of its First Army Group. His 
troops occupied T’ai-yiian in 1949, and Hsiti became Chairman 
of the T’ai-yiian Municipal Military Control Commission. 

After the PRC was founded, Hsii served the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council (PRMC) as Chief of the General 
Staff from 1949 to 1954, and during 1954 he became one of 
its Vice Chairmen. His prolonged absence from Peiping during 
this period was noted in conflicting reports stating that he 
was either hospitalized in T’ai-yuan or was recovering from 
an illness in the U.S.S.R. When the PRMC was abolished 
in 1954, Hsti was chosen as a Vice Chairman of the National 
Defense Council. In April 1961 a report reflected Hsii’s mem- 
bership on the Standing Committee of the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Hsii’'s disappearances from the public scene for lengthy 
periods have long been a matter of speculation. Between 
October 1949 and December 1953 Hsii’s actual presence in 
Peiping was not confirmed by available sources. Since then 
he has resided in Peiping but has appeared in public infre- 
quently. From October 1959 until March 1961, Hsii once 
again dropped out of the public scene, but in 1963 he was 
quite active. Bad health—according to some sources due 
to opium addiction—is the official reason given for Hsii’s 
inactivity. However, this explanation has been insufficient 
to quell speculation that poor relations with Mao Tse-tung 
are somehow involved. Such speculation, however, consist- 
ently reverts to the Chang Kuo-t’ao connection which took 
place about 30 years ago. In view of his status as a Vice 
Chairman of the secret Military Affairs Committee it seems 
more likely that he is either active in that organization beyond 
the public eye, or that he is indeed chronically ill. His 
promotion to Marshal of the PLA in 1955, his ranking at 
16th among the 93 full members of the Central Committee 
of the CCP, and his public appearances during 1964 all point 
to the probability of Hsii’s continued importance. 


YANG Yung, Colonel General, Commanding General of Peiping 


Military Region, a Deputy Chief of the General Staff Depart- 
ment of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), an alternate 
member of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), and a member of the National Defense Coun- 
cil—Yang Yung, who is still under 60 years of age despite 
almost 40 years of military service, is a former commander 
of Chinese troops in North Korea who today commands one 
of the key strategic military regions of China while concur- 
rently holding a post as one of the handful of deputies to Lo 
Jui-ch’ing. 
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Yang Yung was born about 1906 in Hunan province and 
received an elementary school education. In 1927 he partici- 
pated in a peasant uprising in south Hunan led by P’eng 
Te-huai, subsequently joined the CCP and the Chinese Work- 
ers and Peasants’ Red Army, and was then sent to the Red 
Army Academy in Jui-chin, Kiangsi for military training. Dur- 
ing the Long March, Yang served as a regimental commander 
in Lin Piao’s First Army Group and then continued his studies 
at the Red Army Academy in Pao-an and at the Anti-Japanese 
Military and Political University in Fu-shih (Yen-an). 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1937, Yang was operating primarily in Shansi province, but 
his was one of those units of Lin’s forces detached in 1938 
for service in southern Hopeh and in Shantung. Originally 
under the command of Hsii Hsiang-ch’ien, Yang soon became 
a deputy commander under Yang Te-chih in a column of Liu 
Po-ch’eng’s forces operating in the Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung- 
Honan Military District. 


Yang Yung took over Yang Te-chih’s command of the col- 
umn in 1946 and held the command until 1948, by which 
time Liu Po-ch’eng’s forces had been reorganized as the Second 
Field Army of the PLA. Yang Yung fought under Liu Po- 
ch’eng in the seizure of Nanking and southwest China. By 
1949 he had become commander of the Fifth Army Group of 
the Second Field Army, and his troops were given responsibility 
for the occupation of the southwestern province of Kweichow. 
By 1950 he had become a deputy commander of the Second 
Field Army and was one of the leading officials in the south- 
west, where Liu Po-ch’eng headed civil administration and the 
Second Field Army. 


Although he continued to be listed as governor and military 
commander in Kweichow until 1954, Yang is thought to have 
left the province in 1951 or 1952. to assume command of units 
of the “Chinese People’s Volunteers” (CPV) in North Korea. 
He is not officially identified in Korea until June 1954, when 
he was described as deputy commander of the CPV, then 
under P’eng Te-huai. He also served as a CPV deputy com- 
mander under Commanders Teng Hua and Yang Te-chih, and 
he succeeded the Jatter as commander in March 1955. Mean- 
while, he was named to membership on the National Defense 
Council in September 1954. 


Yang served as commander of the CPV in North Korea from 
March 1955 to October 1958, when Chinese troops were with- 
drawn to China. Yang’s election to the Central Committee 
of the CCP in 1956 probably came about in recognition of his 
abilities as an important military commander and as a reward 
for his capable performance as commander of the CPV. Among 
the 91 alternate members of the Central Committee, Yang cur- 
rently ranks 13th. After Yang’s return to China in October 
1958, his position was not publicly announced until May 1960, 
when he was identified as Commander of the Peiping Military 
Region of the PLA, replacing Colonel General Yang Ch’eng-wu. 
Intelligent and energetic, Yang makes fairly frequent public 
appearances, usually in connection with military celebrations 
or demonstrations or at receptions for foreign visitors, especially 
North Koreans. 


CH’EN Hsi-lien, Senior General, Commanding General of Mukden 
Military Region, a member of the National Defense Council, 
and an alternate member of the Central Committee, Chinese 
Communist Party—Ch’en Hsi-lien, who is believed to be still 
in his early 50’s, has been called Communist China’s youngest 
general. As the military commander of one of the country’s 
most vital strategic regions, Ch’en apparently devotes his full 
attention to his military duties and is not politically prominent. 

Ch’en’s year of birth is not known, but evidence indicates 
that he was born about 1912 in Huang-an near Wu-han in 
Hupeh province. He rose from very humble beginnings which 
at one time included work as a cowherd and later as an orderly. 
The son of a poor peasant family, he had no schooling, and 
many years passed before he taught himself to read. Accord- 
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ing to some sources, Ch’en Hsi-lien began participating in the 
Communist movement as early as 1926, when he joined a 
corps of “Young Vanguards.” His boldness and quick wit 
reportedly impressed a local Communist leader, who sponsored 
his acceptance as a member of the CCP. By 1929 Huang-an 
had become the center of the Hupeh-Honan-Anhwei Soviet, 
with leadership passed on to Chang Kuo-t’ao and Hsii Hsiang- 
chien. 

Some accounts, drawn primarily from the non-Communist 
press and Nationalist Chinese reports state that in 1931 Ch’en 
traveled to the main Communist base at Jui-chin in Kiangsi 
province, attended the Red Army Academy, served under Liu 
Po-ch’eng, and began a gradual rise through the ranks of the 
military before making the Long March to northern Shensi in 
1934. However, other sources indicate that like Li Hsien-nien, 
reportedly a boyhood friend, he remained in the Hupeh-Honan- 
Anhwei Soviet until 1932 and then became associated with the 
Szechwan Soviet, which Chang Kuo-t’ao and Hsii Hsiang-ch’ien 
established after they were forced to retreat westward. Some 
reports state that he attended the Red Army Academy in 
Yen-an during 1936 and 1937. He probably was too young 
and too unimportant politically to be seriously involved in the 
intra-Party dispute with Mao Tse-tung which subsequently 
brought about the downfall of Chang Kuo-t’ao and _ possibly 
briefly dimmed the career of Hsii Hsiang-ch’ien. 


When the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, Ch’en became 
commander of the 769th Regiment, part of the 129th Division, 
Eighth Route Army, headed by Liu Po-ch’eng. A short time 
later Ch’en was shot through the cheek in a battle with the 
Japanese. By 1938, Ch’en forces had moved into Shantung 
province. He apparently spent the remainder of the war 
operating in the Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-Honan Military Dis- 
trict. In 1947, Nationalist Chinese reports identified Ch’en 
as commander of the West Anhwei Military District, again 
under Liu. 


Ch’en took part in the conquest of west China by the Second 
Field Army, and in December 1949 he was made Chairman 
of the Chungking Municipal People’s Government, a job he 
held in name at least until 1951. Intelligence sources reported 
that in 1950 he was transferred to Korea to the Eleventh 
Corps of the “Chinese People’s Volunteers.” When the Com- 
munist press next commented upon Chren’s activities at the 
beginning of 1952, he was identified as Director of PLA 
Artillery troops. In 1954 he was appointed a member of the 
National Defense Council. Two years later Ch’en was awarded 
alternate membership on the Eighth Central Committee of the 
CCP and currently ranks 15th among the 91 alternates. He 
attained his present rank in 1955 and became Commander of 
Mukden Military Region in 1959. 


Ch’en Hsi-lien is a small man even by Chinese standards, 
being only 5 feet 3 inches tall. He was slender of build but 
cocky in manner, according to an American military observer 
who met him in 1937. He has also been described as clever, 
witty, painstaking, and industrious, and he has established a 
reputation for personal bravery. His advance in Communist 
China’s armed forces has been attributed to loyalty to the 
revolution, a keen practical mind, and great physical energy. 


Ch’en was a member of a military goodwill mission led by 
Mao Tse-tung to the Soviet Union in 1957 and one led by 
Ho Lung to North Korea in 1960. His public appearances 
are limited. 


2. List of personalities 


Senior officers of the Chinese Communist defense 
agencies and ground forces are listed in the following 
roster by name, position, rank, and year of birth. As the 
list reflects, it is a common Chinese practice to have more 
than one man holding a title such as Vice Chairman or 
Deputy. The list also reflects another common Chinese 
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practice—allowing a man to retain a title long after he 
ceases to be active or falls out of political favor. Only the 
officers of the indicated agencies are shown; the National 
Defense Council, for example, has over 100 members 
besides the Chairman and Vice Chairmen thereof. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COUNCIL 


LIU Shao-ch'ii .............. Chairman 
est 1898 
LIN Piao ............. ee. Vice Chairman 


Marshal, 1908 


LIU Po-ch’eng ............. Do. 
Marshal, 1892 

HO Lung ................. Do. 
Marshal, 1896 

CHEN I .................. Do. 
Marshal, 1901 

TENG Hsiao-p’ing .......... Do. 
1900 

HSU Hsiang-ch’ien ......... Do. 
Marshal, 1902 

NIEH Jung-chen ........... Do. 
Marshal, 1899 

YEH Chien-ying ............ Do. 
Marshal, 1898 

LO Jui-chiing ............. Do. 
Senior General, 1907 

CH’ENG Chien ............ Do. 
1891 

CHANG Chih-chung ........ Do. 
1885 | 

FU Tso-i...0...02.0000.0.. Do. 
1893 

TSAI Ting-kai ............ Do. 
1895 

MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
LIN Piao ................. Minister 


Marshal, 1908 
LO Jui-ch’ing .............. 
Senior General, 1907 


Vice Minister 


HSIAO Ching-kuang ........ Do. 
Senior Admiral, est 1900 

WANG Shu-sheng .......... Do. 
Senior General, est 1903 

SU Yu 0... Do. 
Senior General, est 1909 

TAN Cheng ............... Do. 


Senior General, est 1903 


HSU Kuang-ta ............. Do. 
Senior General, 1902 

LIAO Han-sheng ........... Do. 
Colonel General, est 1910 

HSU Shih-yu .............. Do. 
Colonel General, est 1907 

LIU Ya-lou ................ Do. 


Colonel General, est 1906 
HSIAO Hsiang-jung 
Lieutenant General est 1905 


Director, Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment 


GENERAL STAFF 


LO Jui-ch’ing .............. 
Senior General, 1907 

CHANG Tsung-hsiin ........ 
Colonel General, 1904 

PENG Shao-hui 
Colonel General, 1906 


Chief, General Staff Department 


Deputy Chief 
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GENERAL STAFF (Continued) 


YANG Ch’eng-wu 
Colonel General, est 1904 


Deputy Chief 


ee Y 


YANG Yung ............... Do. 
Colonel General, est 1906 
CHANG Ai-p’ing ........... Do. 


Colonel General, est 1905 


WANG Shu-sheng .......... Do. 
Senior General, est 1903 
WANG Hsin-ting .......... Do. 
Colonel General, est 1911 
LI Tien-yu ................ Do. 
Colonel] General, 1909 
HSIAO Hua ............... Director, General Political De- 
Colonel General, est 1915 partment 
FU Chung ................ Deputy Director, General Politi- 


Colonel General, 1897 
LIU Chih-chien 

Lieutenant General, na 
CHIU Hui-tso ............. 

Lieutenant General, est 1911 
TANG Tien-chi ........... 

Lieutenant General, na Services Department 
CHANG Ling-pin .......... Do. 

Lieutenant General, 1916 
LI Chu-kuei 

na, est 1901 
HSIEH Fu-chih ............ 


cal Department 


Director, General Rear Services 
Department 
Deputy Director, General Rear 


ee a 


Political Commissar, Rear Serv- 
ices Department 
Director, Public Security Forces 


Colonel General, est 1902 Headquarters 

HSU Kuang-ta ............. Director, Headquarters, Armored 
Senior General, est 1902 Troops 

CHIU Ch’uang-ch’eng ...... Director, Headquarters, Artillery 
Lieutenant General, 1910 Troops 

WANG Cheng ............. Director, Headquarters, Signal 
Lieutenant General, 1909 Troops 

CH’EN Shih-ch’'ti ........... Director, Headquarters, Engineer 
Colonel General, 1909 Troops 


LI Shou-hsiian ............. 
Lieutenant General, 1911 


Director, Headquarters, Railway 
Engineer Troops 


MILITARY REGIONS 


CH’EN Hsi-lien ............ Commander, Mukden Military 
Senior General, est 1912 Region 
SUNG Jen-ch’iung .......... Political Commissar, Mukden 


Colonel General, est 1904 
YANG Te-chih ............. 

Colonel General, 
WANG Hsin-ting .......... 

Colonel General, est 1911 


Military Region 

Commander, Tsinan Military Re- 
gion 

Political Commissar, Tsinan Mil- 
itary Region 


HSU Shih-yu .............. Commander, Nanking Military 
Colonel General, 1907 Region 
TANG Liang .............. Political Commissar, Nanking 


Colonel General, 1908 
YEH Fei .................. 
Colonel General, 1909 


Military Region 
Commander and Political Com- 
missar, Foochow Military Re- 


gion 
HUANG Yung-sheng ....... Commander, Canton Military Re- 
Colonel General, 1910 gion 


TAO Chu ................. Political Commissar, Canton Mil- 
na, 1909 itary Region 

CH’EN Tsai-tao ............ Commander, Wu-han Military 
Colonel General, 1903 Region 


LI Ch’eng-fang ............ 
Colonel General, est 1900 
CH’IN Chi-wei ............. 
Lieutenant General, est 1900 
YEN Hung-yen 
Colonel General, est 1908 
HUANG Hsin-ting ......... 
Lieutenant General, 1913 


Political Commissar, Wu-han Mil- 
itary Region 

Commander, K’un-ming Military 
Region 

Political Commissar, K’un-ming 
Military Region 

Commander, Ch’eng-tu Military 
Region 


ee a 
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MILITARY REGIONS (Continued ) 


KUO Lin-hsiang ........... Political Commissar, Ch’eng-tu 
Major General, na Military Region 

CHANG Kuo-hua .......... Commander, Tibet Military Re- 
Lieutenant General, est 1916 gion 

TAN Kuan-san ............ Political Commissar, Tibet Mili- 
Lieutenant General, est 1907 tary Region 

WANG En-mao ............ Commander and Political Com- 
Lieutenant General, est 1898 missar, Sinkiang Military Re- 

gion 

CHANG Ta-chih ........... Commander, Lan-chou Military 
Lieutenant General, 1911 Region 

HSI Heng-han ............. Political Commissar, Lan-chou 


Lieutenant General, na 
WU Lan-fu (ULANFU) .... 
Colonel General, est 1904 


Military Region 
Commander and Political Com- 
missar, Inner Mongolia Military 


Region 
YANG Yung ............... Commander, Peiping Military 
Colonel General, est 1906 Region 
CHU Liang-ts'ai ........... Political Commissar, Peiping Mil- 


Colonel General, est 1911 itary Region 


M. Quasi-military and other ground forces 

1. Militia 

The People’s Militia is a part-time quasi-military orga- 
nization which is controlled by the Chinese Communist 
Party and trained militarily by the People’s Liberation 
Army. Militia forces, traditionally a part of the Chinese 
Communist movement, are considered by the Chinese 
Communist leadership to be an essential component of 
the country’s total military establishment. They state 
that the Communist victory in the civil war could not 
have been achieved without a militant and revolutionary 
militia, and a large and reliable militia is an essential 
component of Chinese Communist strategic concepts. 
Under such slogans as “everyone a soldier” the Commu- 
nist leadership has from time to time conducted drives to 
improve the militia. Communist claims of membership 
have been as high as 200 million, but militia activities 
have remained spotty and sporadic. The amalgamation 
of the reserves and the militia in 1958, which resulted 
in the virtual elimination of the reserves, was probably 
a move to simplify the whole nonregular force structure 
and to facilitate the management of the masses during 
the Leap Forward period. It did not result in any notable 
improvement in the readiness posture of the militia. It 
is probable that actual participating membership has 
never numbered over 30 million, even during the period 
of greatest emphasis, which coincided with the apparent 
invasion jitters of 1962. The Chinese Communist lead- 
ers have tended to claim fewer militia members in re- 
cent years, the most recent figure being 12 million; but 
militia training camp activities during the summer of 
1964 were more numerous and widespread than the pre- 
vious year, and the “everyone a soldier” motto has been 
revived. Plans for this renewed emphasis on mass mili- 
tary training, which appear to have been initiated prior 
to the Tonkin Gulf incidents of August 1964, probably 
were viewed more as an aid to the maintenance of na- 
tional discipline and renewed stimulation of revolutionary 
zeal than as a campaign of any immediate military sig- 
nificance. Since the Tonkin Gulf incidents, the regime 
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has given great publicity to the new “everyone a soldier” 
campaign, but the repetitive official statements have been 
invariably vague as to detail. 

The militia is divided into two categories, basic and 
ordinary. The basic militia, which is sometimes called 
the “hard core” or “backbone” militia, consists of ex-serv- 
icemen and others between the ages of 16 and 30. 
Discharged servicemen are urged to join the militia, but 
apparently there is no compulsion that they do so. _ It 
is the basic militia for the most part which has performed 
military training, has fired weapons, and is used for guard 
duties and for the training of the other category, or or- 
dinary militia. Overall militia training responsibility be- 
longs to the local military region headquarters of the 
regular forces. Ordinary militiamen consist of people 
from 30 years of age to about 40 years for women and 
45 or 50 for men. If all such personnel were active in 
the militia, the organization would be huge, but evidence 
indicates that this is not the case. 

The status of the militia varies greatly in different 
parts of the country. The organization used to be con- 
sidered almost entirely a rural entity, but in recent years 
urban militia activity has been notable, even in the largest 
of Chinese cities, Shanghai. If figures derived from Chi- 
nese Communist sources are accepted, about 4.4% of the 
population of Shanghai took part in militia training camp 
activities during the summer of 1964, In the interior 
of the country, the militia’s role seems to consist almost 
entirely of support of the production effort in agriculture 
and industry. In this capacity, militia units serve the 
function of a “mass organization” in support of the CCP 
representatives and committees. The CCP is in absolute 
overall control, through the local Party Committee Secre- 
tary. Since the militia is closely allied with the com- 
munes, leaders and prominent figures in the Party Com- 
mittees are also commanders in the commune militia 
unit. Usually, the head of the commune is also the com- 
mander of the militia organization, and the Party com- 
mittee secretary serves as the commune militia orga- 
nization’s political commissar. In many communes in 
the interior, however, the militia exists only on paper, or 
its military training activities are strictly limited to oc- 
casional dismounted drill sessions scheduled so as not to 
interfere with the production effort. 

In the coastal area, the militia is markedly more ac- 
tive as a quasi-military organization. There, the orga- 
nization has been prominent in Communist China’s con- 
tinuing effort to wipe out the Chinese Nationalist pene- 
tration attempts which have been carried out with only 
slight success since 1962. Militiamen of the coastal prov- 
inces have been repetitiously lauded from Peiping for 
specific actions resulting in the killing or capture of the 
invaders. Such actions have apparently been coordi- 
nated and supported by regular Chinese Communist 
Army units, but local native militia have provided much 
of the manpower for searching and spotting. 

Militia units bear no relationship in size, organization, 
or equipment to those of the CCA. Militia divisions, 
regiments, battalions, companies, and platoons corres- 
pond to various grades of civilian “production teams,” 
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the term production encompassing agricultural, indus- 
trial, and educational endeavors. Communes, factories, 
universities, schools and other civilian entities each have 
their own militia organization, the status of which may 
vary from active to dormant. The militia has no regular 
or distinctive uniform. Although some militiamen may 
be paid, such payment is usually in the form of “work 
points” earned from the factory or commune which usu- 
ally employs the individual. Only militiamen in a spe- 
cial status, used for guard duty or on patrols, seem to 
qualify for this form of payment, which indirectly re- 
wards the man by substituting militia duties for duties 
ordinarily performed. Weapons and equipment are in 
very limited supply in the militia, and are normally is- 
sued only for the duration of specific duties. This is 
true of the many parades and rallies at which militia 
units often participate. Some militiamen have received 
training on machineguns, mortars, and light artillery; but 
these are in the distinct minority. The current Chinese 
Communist aim is to have a fully armed militia num- 
bering 12 million by 1970. 

In wartime, the three basic functions of the militia 
are to assure the continuation of production, to harass 
the enemy, and to provide a manpower reserve for the 
regular forces. Militia units are to accomplish the first 
objective by helping the Party maintain social order and 
strengthen public security, even if the area involved is 
behind enemy lines. They are to accomplish the second 
objective by sabotage against enemy lines of communi- 
cation, by ambushes and hit-and-run raids, by tunnel 
warfare, and by pilferage operations against enemy sup- 
ply bases. Chinese Communist leaders stress that the 
militiaman’s hope for survival and accomplishment of 
his missions rest upon his intimate knowledge of his na- 
tive terrain. Finally, the militia organization conserves 
and replenishes regular force manpower by assisting in 
logistic support activities and by serving as a pool of re- 
placement personnel. 


2 PLA production and construction units 


Chinese Communist production and construction units 
are quasi-military groups supervised by the Ministry of 
State Farms and Land Reclamation. They are engaged 
almost entirely in public works and agricultural produc- 
tion for the state. They have a hard core of military 
veterans and retain a military type of organization, but 
they have not trained as combat units for many years. 
The Chinese Communist penchant for the use of mili- 
tary jargon has probably caused these groups to be con- 
sidered more militarily significant than their status ac- 
tually warrants. 

Most production and construction units are located in 
northwestern China, particularly in Sinkiang Military 
Region. Although not formally organized as the Sinkiang 
Production and Construction Army Group (Hsin-chiang 
Sheng-ch'an Chien-she Ping-t’uan—SPCAG) until late 
1954, this organization had its origin as an amalgamation 
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of regular revolutionary Communist units and defeated 
Nationalist troops in the area in 1949. Since then, the 
force has absorbed large numbers of students and peas- 
ants from East China, and some engineering and tech- 
nical personnel. In contrast to the indigent population, 
which is predominantly composed of Uighurs, Kazakhs, 
and other Moslem tribes, the SPCAG is composed almost 
wholly of ethnic Han Chinese. The SPCAG is known to 
Russians in the area as the “Labor Army” (Trudo-vaya 
Armiya). Since 1962, recruitment for the SPCAG has 
been confined almost exclusively to large cities like 
Peiping and Shanghai, particularly the latter. Middle- 
school students who fail the highly selective college en- 
trance examinations and who are not selected for mili- 
tary service are urged to volunteer for the SPCAG. 
Unemployed skilled and unskilled workers between the 
ages of 18 and 28 are also recruited. Exact numbers are 
unknown, but tens of thousands of ex-middle school stu- 
dents and other unemployed youths have been sent out 
in recent years. Such workers are given free food, 
clothing, and shelter, plus a smal! monthly stipend of 
pocket money. Morale among such virtual exiles is gen- 
erally poor. The actual strength of the SPCAG is not 
known, but is estimated at 200,000. 

The various units have differing missions. Agricultural 
units develop and expand agriculture in farm areas and 
open previously uninhabited or nonproductive areas. 
Transportation units transport construction equipment, 
machinery, and daily necessities for the people. Engi- 
neering units build textile mills, water conservation 
projects, and buildings. Some units are engaged in re- 
forestation projects; others guard prisoners sentenced to 
labor reform and sent to Sinkiang for use on large-scale 
draining, irrigation, and desalinization projects. 

Production and construction units probably have lecal 
security responsibilities within the areas where they are 
stationed, and probably would be reorganized into reg- 
ular units in a national emergency. Since the large- 
scale border violation of April and May 1962, when the 
Chinese Communist regime later accused the Soviet 
Union of enticing tens of thousands of Sinkiang residents 
across the border, a strip of territory along the Soviet 
border varying from 10 to 60 kilometers in width has 
been established within which movement is controlled. 
The Sinkiang Production and Construction Army Group 
is reportedly the only labor organization allowed to op- 
erate in the designated area. 

The present organization of the Sinkiang Production 
and Construction Army Group consists of a headquarters 
in Urumchi, 9 or 10 agricultural divisions with a varying 
number of regiments, 2 engineer divisions, and motor 
transportation units. Most of these units are disposed be- 
tween Urumchi and the Dzungarian gate and in the vi- 
cinity of A-ko-su, Kuldja (J-ning), and Sharasume 
(Ch’eng-hua). The organization operates some 149 state 
farms in Sinkiang and may be used on labor projects in 
adjoining Kansu province as well. 
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Since the riots of 1962, there has been more frequent 
mention of the Sinkiang Production and Construction 
Army Group in a border contro! function. Training re- 
mains confined to occasional small arms, grenade, and 
bayonet practice by apparently a relative few personnel. 
Except for prisoner guards on labor reform gangs, mem- 
bers of the army group are usually not armed. The uni- 
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form worn is a plain suit of the so-called Sun Yat-sen 
type, which is characterized by a plain four-pocket 
jacket with a closed high collar. While the organization 
is not primarily military in its present status, it could 
provide local border guard detachments and offer mo- 
bilization potential in a situation of wider military sig- 
nificance. 
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